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Explanatory Ea Tg 


ON THE 


PROLOGUE to the Fir TH Book. 


queſtion, Why people ſay, that men are 

not ſuch fools now-a-days, as they were 
in the days of yore ? He anſwers it himſelf, by a 
prophecy. out of an imaginary book, which he calls 
The prelatical bagpipe. I give it in French and: Eng- 
liſh ; leſt, as it is very dark, I ſhould be ſuſpected 
of having miſtaken my author s meanings; for he 
ſeems to have had more than one, and to have ban- 
der d the reader with a ſham EE Let us ſee 
if We can unriddle * 


T author - begins this prologue, with a 


8 The jubilee's year, when all like fools were FILA 
Is about for above] thirty [or trente] ſupernu- 
merary. 


O want of veneration ! fools they ſeem d. 
V 0 L. v. B But, 
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But, perſevering, with long breves, at laſt 8 

No more they ſhall be gaping greedy fools : ; 

For they ſhall ſhell the ſhrub's delicious fruit, 
- Whoſe flow'r they in the ſpring ſo much had 
fear. 


L'an jubile que tout le monde raire 

Fadas ſe feit, eſt ſupernumeraire , _ 5 
Au deſſus trente, O peu de reverence! _ 
Fat il ſembloit ; mais, en perſeverance 

De longs brevets, fat plus ne gloux ſera ; 

Car le doux fruit de'Vherbe eſgouſſera, 

Dont = craignoit la fleur en prime Vere, _ 


©The year of jubilee was in 152 5, under pope 
Clement VII. Then all Europe ſuffered themſelves to 
be ſhorn or fleec'd by the pardon-pedlars, the ſel- 
lers of the court of Rome's indulgences, and other 
trumpery ware. Is ſupernumerary about [or above] 
thirty [or trente].” This means, that time is paſt, 
and ſuch years of jubilee are needleſs, out of faſhion, 
and'cry'd down after the year 1530, (or, perhaps, 
the council of Trent ;) by reaſon of the change 
© made by the reſtoration of learning, and the re- 
formers : ſo that people were no longer to be fleec'd 
by the ſellers of pardons, And indeed, about the 
year 1530, king Francis I invited the learned to 
come to Paris, and having procured ſeveral men 
well vers'd in various ſtudies, fix'd them in the uni- 
verſity of Paris, Belleforeſt and Lambinus ſay, that 
in 1532, he eſtabliſhed twelve. profeſſors for Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, mathematicks, philoſophy, divi- 
' nity, oratory, phyſick, &, But du Tillet, who at 
large relates what that prince did, and defign'd, for 
the advancement of learning, ſays this was 1930. 
Beſides we find in Rat. Tem. part I. lib. vi. Multum 
nuic principi debent Gallicane litters : nam 1 
| liber- 
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liberalitate accitis undique- viris omni artlum genere 
excultis, publice ſchole honeſtis ſtipendiis Lutetiæ 
conſtitutæ ſunt anno 1530, quam in rem hortatori« 
bus uſus eſt Joanne Bellato, &c. And Genebrard, 
who was afterwards-one of thoſe profeſſors;- writes, 
anno 1530, Guillielmo' Budo & Joanne Bellaſo 
hortantibus, regios linguarum profeſſores -inſtituit, 
In Clemente VIII. New, thoſe learned men; to 
whom Petavius gives the epithets of litterati & pii, 
purged the age of its fooliſhneſs, and very much for- 
warded the affairs of the: reformation: ſo that in 
1530, or at leaſt at the time of the fitting of the 
council of Trent, the reign of ignorance may be 


ſaid to have come to an end. 


O want of veneration ! fools they ſeem' d.“ That 
is, thoſe Who bad been; fooliſh enough to ſuffer” 
themſelves to be ſhoer d and fleecꝰd thus, appeared 
ſuch as they were, when! ignorance had been ex- 
pelled; 1 mean, bigotted foo: neither did the ve- 
neration whiclr uſes to be paid to the church, hinder 
the wiſer ſort from ner at them, or at _y 
from pitymg their fillined, 
© But, perſevering, wich * breves; at at no 
more they ſhall-be-gaping greedy fools.” Thoſe long 
breves ſhould be the facrad books; which may be 
called ſo in oppoſition to the Roman brevtary, in 
which” their contents art as maimed, imperfect, and 
abbreviated, as the vain imaginations of ſuperſtition 
are ſpun out there to à tediobs length : at leaft; they 
mean the books written by the learned, many ot 
which are long. So the people who appeared fooliſh; 
being no more blinded by a ridiculous  ſuperffitiby, 
will no-more/gape after it, nor be 3 ' be- 
ing filled with found knowledge. 
„For they ſhall ſhell the ſnhrub's delicious crble) 
whoſe flower they in the fpring ſo much had fear*d,” 
Thöt is, they ſhall * in cod; which is as 
20 2 


if 
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if he had ſaid, truth that lay concealed,” and be- 
fore was known but by a few, will be reveal'd to 
the world; and as much as at firſt it was hated, 
deſpiſed, and feared, at its firſt appearance, ſo much 
the ſweeter and more delicious will its fruit prove, 
when the world ſhall have had a taſte of it. 

By theſe beans in cod we may alſo partly under- 
ſand our author's work. The beans are the myſtery; 
the cod is the emblem, and ' outward: dreſs : which 
is good for nothing but to wrap up what is within 
it ; neither ought we to feed upon it, but ſolely on 
what it contains, So we might fix the period of ig- 
norance, and the beginning of the new æta, or re- 
ſtoration of learning, at the year 15 50, at which 
time it began to bear good fruit, and this fifth book 
was written; tho* it was not publiſhed till after 
our author's death, perhaps becauſe it ſpoke too 
plain. This makes him foretel the ſpeedy oblivion. 
of whole cart-loads of books, that were dull, dark, 
and miſchievous, - though they ſeemed florid, flou- 
riſhing, and flowry, gay and gawdy as ſo many 
Papillons, [butterflies] ; by which he ſeems to 
play upon the word papa, as in Papimany, and 
in the ſixth chapter of the pantagruelian prognoſti- 
cation, where the king of the papillons, or 1 7 
flies, undoubtedly means the pope. 

After all, as that pretended prophecy is written in 
the ftile of thoſe of Noſtradamus, it appears at firſt 
as dark and unintelligible as that aſtrologer's rhim' d 
_ Whimſfies ;. though there is a meaning in our author's, 
and none in the dreaming ftar-gazer's, I would as 
little have troubled myſelf to find out things paſt in 
the firſt, as I would look for things to come in the 
latter, were not this needful to confirm what I have 
faid of our author's defign, and to ſhew' the uni- 
formity of this myſtical work; which, though much 


admir'd, had doubtleſs been much more beneficial, 4 
mo 
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moſt of it had been explained ſoon after it was 
written; I mean, after the author's death: for, 


as to have done that before, would undoubtedly 
have haſtened it, and have expoſed him and his 
writings to the flames, he did not defire to be un- 
derſtood by every one, and only wrote for the 
kearned, as the cardinals du Bellay, and de Chaſtil- 
lon, the biſhop of Maillezais, Andrew Tiraquel, his 
patrons, and ſuch men as hated ignorance, that 
they might effeRually, though underhand, forward 
the downfal of ſuperſtition, its offspring. There- 
fore, to blind the vulgar, he turns off the ſenſe of 
the prophecy, and falls a praiſing Colinet, Marot, 
Saint Gelais, &c, the greatneſs of whoſe wit, and 
the elegancy of whoſe ſtile, he extols to the ſkies ; 
not without ſome little touch of panegyrical ſatire 
all the while, as appears by what he ſays of their 
crimſon, alamode, rhetorical ſtile, This he chiefly 
runs upon to inſinuate to thoſe whom he feared, that 
what he ſaid of the jubilee's year is only meant of the 
improvements made in learning, and more particular- 
ly in the French tongue. So we find him begging of 
the French writers, his contemporaries, that they would 
be pleas'd to admit him as puny rhyparographer, 
or riffraff-ſcribbler of the ſect of Pyrrichus ; that 
painter having that epithet beſtowed on him from 
gvrœpòs, ſordidus, becauſe, like ſome of our mo- 
dern boor-painters, he only drew mean figures, as 
coblers- ſtalls, barbers-ſhops, and aſſes; and yet he 
hints as if he underſtood by it, the office of apo- 
logue-monger in France, which Æſop had obtain'd 
among the beſt orators and philoſophers in Greece; 
and at the ſame time he invites his reader to ſhell 
this baſket of beans in cod, gathered in the 
very individual garden whence the former came 
and ſays, that obſerving the great myſteries, of 
which theſe books treat, they ſhall gain a ſingular 
B 3 | profit 
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profit and fame, as in the like caſe was done by 
Alexander, with the books of prime philoſophy, 
compos'd by Ariſtotle, Doubtleſs he means thoſe 
acroamatic books, which that philoſopher made pub. 
lick in ſuch a ſtile as was hardly to be underſtood x 
ſaying, that he had done it on purpoſe, Our au- 
thor might have ſaid as much, as will appear by the 
remarks on this his laſt and fineſt book, | 


Mr. MOTTEUX 
18 
Explanatory Remarks 
ON THE 


Firſt CaarTEN of the Firrn Rode: 


HE Ringing iſland can mean nothing but the 

clergy of the church of Rome, whoſe my- 

ſteries are all performed at the ſound of 

large, middle. ſized, little, and very little bells. 
They are rung at matins, maſs, noon, veſpers, 
ſermons, and the ſalutation to the virgin every day, 
on the eves or vigils of holy-days, at proceſſions and 
at ſtations ; and, whenever the prieſt lifts up the 
wafer-god, a little bell is rung, that the people may 
fall down and adore that piece of dough, which, 
they muſt, believe, made heaven and earth, though 
*twere made that very morning by the baker, and 
ſome of the ſame ſtamp be ſhown in every pariſh. 
Beſides, when the prieſt carries the viaticum, à di- 
minutive bell always tingles before him. Thus bells. 
are often rung wherever there is a monaſtery, 
church, chapel, or hermitage, to awaken the-peo- 
ple's devotion, ſummon them together, diſmiſs 
B 4 tham, 
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them, and make them come again, Add to this, 
thar as whatever is ſaid of the ringing iſland in the 
following chapters, cannot well be adapted to any 
ching but the popiſn eccleſiaſticks: ſo | thoſe who 
retended to explain theſe books, only by printing 
t the end of ſome French editions twenty or thirty 
names, which (without the leaſt reaſon) they call a 
key, either never read them, or had a deſign to im- 
poſe. on the reader more than our author; elſe they 
would never have ſaid, that the ringing-iſland is 
England, I own there is much ringing there, and 
the Engliſh are famous for making that a recreation : 
but this book was , writ during king Edward the 
fixth's' reign,” at which time the "reformation had 
-prevailed here 5 and though our author mentions 
the knights of the garter in the fifth chapter, 
while he ſpeaks of the knight=hawks of the ringing 
iſland, it does not follow he meant England, 
fince he only places the knights of Malta among the 
Roman eccleſiaſticks; which was judiciouſly done, 
becauſe they make a vow never to marry, read the 
breviary, and have livings like abbots, Even that 
paſſage proves that the ringing-iſland is not Eng- 
land; ſince Mdituus makes one of his iſland's 
Kknightchawks look wittfully on the pantagruelian 
Arangers, to ſee whether he might not find among 
their company a ſtately gaudy kind of large huge 
dreadful birds of prey, ſo  untoward, that they 
could never be brought to the lure, nor to perch 
on the glove, (which may mean, that other knights 
claimed a preheminence - over - thoſe of Malta.) 
/Editaus adds, I am told there are ſuch in your 
world, Who wear goodly garters” below the knee, 
with an inſcription about them which condemns him 
who ſhall think ill of it, (qui mal y penſe) to be be- 
wray'd and conſkited. So it is plain there were 
none ſuch in the ringing iſiand. Then in the fixth 
pw ab Adituus ſays, that all the good things 
1 which 
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which they have in this iſland come from every part 
of the other world, except ſome of the northern re- 
gions z particularly from Touraine, our author's na- 
tive country; and that the income of the duke of that 
country could not afford him to eat his belly full of 
beans and bacon, becauſe his predeceſſors had been 
more than liberal to the birds of the ringing iſland, 
that they might there munch it, twiſt it, cram it, 
gorge it, craw it, riot it, junket it, and tickle it off ; 
ſtuffing their puddings with dainty food, &c. 

The hermit, whom the Pantagrueliſts met, aſſured 
them they ſhould not be admitted into the ringing 
iſland, unleſs they faſted four days, becauſe it was then 


one of the four faſting, or emberweeks. As that 


iſland is the popiſh clergy, none enter into it, that is, 

into orders, without faſting, and a great deal of for= 
mality; and *twas judiciouſly that Rabelais made his 
travellers be admitted there at one of the times pre- 
ſcribed for the admittance of laics into the body of the 
clergy. Vet he ſhews, that thoſe faſts '(tho* com- 
mendable in their inſtitution} were much abuſed ; 
and many, like Panurge, are pretty apt to ſay, Since 
you are ſo ſtedfaſt, and have us faſt, let's faſt, as faſt 
as we can, and then break-faſt, Thus only putting a 
conſtraint on themſelves a while (or ſeeming to put 
it) to indulge them in gluttony after it. 2 


FFF 


On CHAP. IL 


HEN Pantagruel and his attendants have faſt- 

ed after a ſtrange ſort of a faſhion, they are 

kindly received by Albiam Camar, maſter Ædituus, 
or ſacriſtan, of the ringing iſland, Camar in Hebrew 
ſignifies an idolatrous prieſt; and St. Jerome has made 
it aruſpex and ædituus in Latin. We may obſerve, 
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by that begipniog, what eſteem. our author had for 
the ringing iſland, with its ſacrifices and myſteries. 

Adituus acquaints our ſtrangers with the meta- 
morphoſis of the fiticines and ſicinniſts into birds. 
The fiticines and ſicinniſts were thoſe that uſed to 
ſing.mournfully on the dead, and at funerals, among 
the ancients. Siticines appellantur qui apud ſitos ca- 
nere ſoliti eſſent, hoc eſt, vita functos & ſepultos. A. 
Gellius, lib. 2, cap. 20. Conſequently, the clergy 
of the church, of Rome, who chiefly ſubſiſt by obits, 
trentals, and maſſes, for the repoſe of the ſouls of the 
dead, may well be called by thoſe names, 

We are told that the ſiticines were become birds: 
thoſe birds are thoſe eccleſiaſticks, who raiſe them- 
ſelves by contemplation and holineſs of life (if you 
will believe them) ſoaring above the things of this 
earth, on which we poor grovelling laics crawl. Ædi- 
tuus would make Pantagruel ſenſible of this, when he 
tells him that thoſe birds, which looked like men, eat 

and drank, flept and bill'd like men, were nothing 
lefs than men, being neither ſecular nor laics. 

Their ſpacious, .coſtly, magnificent. cages, admira- 
Table in their architecture, are their, churches ;. which 
appears the plainer by reaſon of the bells, which our 

author ſays were above them. 

" The variety of the feathers. and plumes of thoſe 
birds, denotes the different orders and clothings of 
the popiſh clergy, which diſtinguiſh them from each 
ether: the benediQtins are white, the auſtins black, 
the franciſcans grey, the bernardins black and white, 
the biſhops purple, the cardinals red: ſome knights 
and commandeurs are white and blue ; and there are 
nuns dreſt like moſt of thoſe, profeſſipg the ſame or- 
ders. 

"Tis. obſervable that they are all made birds of prey, 
. clerghawks, monkhawks, prieſthawks, abbothawks, 


 biſhawks, cardinhawks, and popehawks ; and clerg- 
. kites, nunkites, * &c, _ | 
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The wry-neck'd bigottellos, who had flocked thither 
during the laſt three hundred years, are the orders of 
franciſcan and dominican friars. Our author, who 
had been a cordelier, i, e. a franciſcan, and miſuſed 
by the fraternity in the convent, was well acquainted 


with their merit, and ſpeaks experimentally ; which 


makes him wiſh for another Hercules to root them out. 


On CH AP. III. 


HE popehawk, who, like the phoenix, is a 
ſpecies alone, is undoubtedly the pope. We 


have there a true account of what happened ſome 


1760 moons, that is about 140 years before our 
author wrote; only to blind this, or perhaps by 
ſome miſtake in the printing, it is made 2766 mpons: 
F mean, the ſchiſm of Avignon, which laſted forty 
years, Three popes were ſeen then at the ſame time, 
Bennet the ninth, Oregory the twelfth, and Alex- 
ander the fifth, This ſchiſm ended at the council of 


Conftance, which began in 1414, and ended in 1419. 
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On CH A P. IV. 


"DITUUS owns. that all the birds of the ring- 
ing iſland are paſſengers. There is a ſort of 
hawks diſtinguiſhed by that name. He adds, that 


none of them were bred in that place, but all came 


from the other world; that is, out of the laity, who 
are ſtiled worthy men with reſpect to the clergy, who 
aſſume that of divine. One of the countries out of 


"WER they come, is is called Want o- bread, and tlie 


B 6 other, 
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other, Too-many of em. The firſt ſhews, that ma- 
ny will take to any thing rather than ſtarve; the 
other, that the avarice of unnatural parents makes 
them compel their children, often the moſt defeQtive 
in body or mind, to be monks, friars, prieſts, &c. 

Thoſe birds who returned to the world are the 
monks and clergymen, who, like Luther, Calvin; and 
others, left their monaſtical or eccleſiaſtical habits ; 
or, like Rabelais, left their monaſteries, The fea- 
thers found among the nettles; means his frock and 
cowl, which he caſt off, and in general thoſe of 
other monks who apoſtatize (ſo their deſertion is call- 
ed by the church of Rome), What the company 
chanced to light upon there, as they looked up and 
down, for the diſcovery of which ſome people hardly 
thank them, may imply this work, which expoſes all 
the myſteries of monachiſm, 


On CHAP. V. 


HE dumb knighthawks of the ringing iſland, 

are the knights of Malta : the mark which they 

bear under their left wing, is the croſs of their or- 

der, which theſe knights wear on their heart, of 

different colours, according to the provinces to which 

they belong. They are ſaid to be dumb, becauſe 

they do not ſay maſs, nor officiate as prieſts and 

monks ; and are only obliged to read every day, or 
repeat ſome parts of their breviary, They have no 

females, ſays ZEdituus, becauſe there are none of 

their order ; yet they make themſelves amends with 

others out of every order: ſo that what is ſaid of the 
pock- royals that embroider their heads, and under- 
mine the handle of their. faces, is true of many of _ 
them, who are not always 2 in holy 5 
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They are all gentlemen, not ſhut up within, monaſte- 
ries; and, though they fing not, feed, that is, "ſpend 
and devour as much as the beſt two that do... Some 
of the livings or commanderies bring them in great 
ſums yearly : and as they make a vow never to mar- 
ry, 'tis not ſtrange they ſhould meet with ſuch 
wounds, when my engage ſome other infidels than 
the Turks, 

I have already ſpoken en paſſant of the knights of 
the garter, of whom our author made mention in the 
ſame manner, The knights who wear before their 
plumes le trophee d'un calominateur, that is, the de- 
vil in a ſtring before their paunches, are the knights 
of the order of St. Michael, pictured with the devil 
at his feet, *Twas the moſt honourable order in 
France in our author's time: for that of the Holy 
Ghoſt was inſtituted ſince, by Henry III. Thoſe 
who wear a ram's ſkin, are the knights of the order 
of the golden fleece. 


— 
On CHAP. VI. 


HE author deſcribes how the birds of the ring- 
ing iſland are cram'd, and how, tho' not one 
of them ſets his hand to the plow, or tills the land, 
whoſe fat he devours, they wallow in plenty, and do 
nothing but chirp it, whiſtle it, and warble it merri- 
ly night and day. All this chapter is a cutting ſatire, 
in which Rabelais ingeniouſly expoſes the fooliſh bi- 
gotry of the great vulgar and theſmall, who have un- 
done, and ſtill ruin —— daily, to maintain thoſe 
lazy, hypocritical birds of prey, in idle eaſe, and 
luxurious pleaſure; tho' the ravenous tribe have no- 
thing to give in return, but inſignificant ſiticin pray- 
ers, and a doubtful hereafter for a certain now. 


On 
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Ne e 5dr r ve cr derer & crdr ret d 
On CH AP. VII; properly the XVI. 


HIS chapter is not in its due place ; neither 
1 can I find any in the whole book where 
it could be well brought in. This makes me 
believe that it was deſigned for ſome of thoſe 
which probably Rabelais intended to publiſh after 
this; wherein, as he tells us in the third book, we 
were to have an account of Panurge's marriage, ny 
of his being made a cuckold on his wedding night, af- 
ter his coming from the oracle of the bottle, I can 
perceive ſome difference in the ſtyle, and the ſenſe is 
lame in ſome places; ſo that as this book was not 
printed till after our author's death, (nor would it 
have been ſafe for him to have publiſhed it) I am of 
opinion it was found among his papers, and, imper- 
fect as it was, foiſted in any how. 
However, the ifland of the Apedefts is a ſatire on 
fome courts” of judicature, whoſe members ſqueeze 
out the blood aud ſubſtance. not, only of the wrangling 
part of the world, but of thofe peaceable perſons. 
whom ſome litigious adverſaries compel to fall into 
-their clutches. The little wine-preſs, called pithies. 
in the language of the country, that lay back ward in 
a blind corner, fignifies the beuvettes, drinking pla- 
ces, which are generally in the very buildings where 


are the courts of judicature in France, whither the 


lawyers go to refreſh themſelves at the expence of the 


clients. That word comes from the Greek wid, 


drink. The ancients had alſo a feſtival ſacred to Bac- 
+ In this edition it is made the XVIth, and m. du. 
Chat has connected it with what precedes 3 as will be 
ſeen in the proper place. From this, chapter to XVII, 
we have been obliged to alter the ordinal numbers, of 
theſe remarks, 
33 chus, 
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on Book V. Xv 


chus, which was called e19Joryiee, which comes from 
9, à wine hogſhead, It uſed to be celebrated at 
the time of the year when tuns and hogſheads uſed to 
be new hooped and fitted up, and, while it laſted, 
all comers and goers drank wine gratis, juſt as th 
do in France on St, Martin's eve. The Athenians 
kept that feſtival in the month which they call Anthe- 
ſteron, which is our month of November, as Gaza. 
proves it, lib, de menſibus Athenienfium. 'By which 
it appears, that the cuſtom uſed on St, Martin's day 
in France, on which the parliaments as well as others 
make merry, fucceeded to the pithcegia of the an- 
\ cients, 

All this chapter may 10 eaſily underſtood by thofe 
who are acquainted with the cuſtoms of France; and, 
as it may be applicable alſo to other countries, it 
cannot ſeem my dark to others. 


eee 
On CH AP. VII. 


H1S chapter ought immediately to follow the 
ſixth *; and is alſo eaſily to be conſtrued, Tis 

. obſervable, that about mid - night, which is the time that 
many monks are to riſe to go to prayers, Ædituus wakes. 
his gueſts, that they might drink; telling them, they 
ſhould have eaten three breakfaſts already, and that if 
they would conſume the mouth ammunition of that 
country, they muſt riſe. betimes: Eat them, ſays he, 
they multiply; ſpare them, they diminiſh. The lean. | 
birds, who are ſinging to them while they are to drink, 
are the novices and forry monklings, who chant at 


* As we have now made it to do; tho” we did not 
think proper to change the order of mr. Motteur's fe- 
marks, chat his opinion of the We 4 the Ned 
W e be preſerved, ; 
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church matins or veſpers, while the great ones ſnoar 
or tope. 

Panurge, who likes all this well enough, is yet for 
ſomething elſe, and would mix the ſports of love with 
thoſe of Bacchus; and conſidering, that thoſe eccle- 
ſiaſticks enjoy the latter at their eaſe, yet they dare 
not taſte of the firſt without danger, he brings in the 
fable of the aſs, who lighted the delicious food of 
the high-mettled prancers, becauſe they were not al- 
lowed to be familiar with the mares, Our author in- 
geniouſly makes Panurge, who was for copulatingin 
a lawful way, relate this to the prieſt ; by which he 
would inſinuate, that it were much better for them to 
have a liberty to marry, 


On CHAP. vin. 


1TH much ads. our mention; get a fight of 
the . popehawk ('tis pope Julius III) who fat 
drooping with his feathers ſtaring about him, attend- 
ed by a brace of little cardinhawks and fix luſty fuſty 
biſhawks. Panurge ſeeing him, cries, A curſelight 
on the hatcher of the ill bird! o' my word this is a 
filthy whoophooper, A whoophooper, or a hooper, 
upupa, iro, is a bird whoſe cop or tuft of feathers 
on its head is not altogether unlike the papal tiara, 
adorned with a triple crown: the whole delight of 
that filthy fowl is to neſtle in man's ordure; which 
admirably denotes the inclinations of many of the ho- 
Iy fathers, and particularly of Julius III, as I will im- 
mediately ſhew, 
The madgehowlet, which was perceived under the 
popehawk's cage, implies either a pope of the female 
kind, as pope Joan (if there ever was any ſuch) or 
n_ a donzella, or concubine :. unleſs ſome critic 
will 


ä 
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on Book V. xvit 
will offer to ſay, that this madgehowlet, which di- 
tuus ſwears is no'ſhe-thing, but a male and à noble 
bird, certainly was the cardinal Innocent, wi 
pope Julius III had been paſſionately in love while he 
was legate at Bologna, and to whom, as a reward for 
his kind ſervices, he had beſtowed a cardinal's cap, 
when he was advinced tothe pappl chaiy. Since that, 
this noble cardinal was ſo very intimate with that 
pope, that Paſquin could not forbear tg lays he-ben 
lieved nothing of all this, and, that Innocent was 
not handſome enough to be Jupiter's Ganymede. 
The brace of little cardinhawks ſeem to mean either 
ſome ſuch young ſparks, or rather ſome of that pope's 
baſtards, or at eaſt his predeceſſor's. Paul HI made 
two of his baſtard daughter's ſons cardinals; and Ra- 
belais, in, his fifteenth letter to the biſhop of Maille- 
zais, calls them the little cardinals de ſanta fiore.. That 
pope himſelf, who, had-kept. a Raman lady, della Caſa 
Rufina, and had a baſtard ſon by another, had a ſiſter 
once kept by pope Alexander VI, who had her drawn 
like the virgin Mary, She was married afterwards 
to a gentleman, ha having notice that the pope lay 
with her in his abſence, on his return ſtabbed. her ; ſo 
to make her brother amends, Alexander made him a 
cardinal while he was yet very young, and afterwards 
he was choſen pope. Rabelais ſeems. maliciouſly to 
joe upon one of thoſe diminutive cardinals in his 
etters, calling him a cardinalicule. 1 
The old greenheaded biſhawk, ſnoaring with his 
mate and three jolly bitter attendants under an arbour, 
ſo that he could not be waked by the buxom abeſkite, 
that ſung by them like any Iinnet, is John de Ja Caſa, 
archbiſhop of Bene vento, and legate of the holy ſee 
at Venice, He was famous for poetry, and wrote a 
poem in praiſe of ſodomy, which he called opera di- 


vina; and ſaid in it, that he knew no other love, His 


indifference for the fair is happily expreſſed by his 


ſnoring near the pretty abeſkite, that ſo kindly invites 
bim 
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bim with her ſyren's voice; which yet proves too 
wank an allurement, and cannot wake him into a na- 
tural love, 


eee 


On CHAP. 2 


E iſland of tools treats of things which are 

not much leſs odious than the cages of the pope- 

hawk and biſhawk, There is a catch in the prologue 

to the fourth book, which is in a manner a key to 
this chapter : "Tis that which follows, 


Since tools without their hafts are uſeleſs tumber, 
And hatchets without belves are of that number; 
That one may go in toter, and may match. it, 
Tilde the helve, and thou malt be the hatchet. 


The author fays, that thoſe ſtaves or plants, which 
grew up to fit themſelves to tools, ſeem'd. tereſtrial 
animals, in no wiſe ſo different from brute beafts as 
not to have fleſh and bone; but their heads were 
down and their feet upwards, Art the end of the 
chapter he ſays : 1 ſpy'd behind I don't know what 
buſh, I don't know what folks, doing 1 don't know 
what buſineſs, in I don't know what poſture, ſcow- 
ering I don't know what tools, in I don't know what 
manner, and I don't know what place, This chap- 
ter requires a larger comment; but, its ſubje& being 
none of the moſt modeſt, "tis better to leave ghat to 
be done by thoſe who love to dive to the ans of 
thoſe matters, 
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FT ER the venereal games, in the iſland of 
tools, we have thoſe of chance, in the ſharping 
iſland, Tis ſaid to be lean, ſandy, barren, and un- 
pleaſant ; becauſe, in the main, ſeldom any thing is 
to be got by games of hazard, honeſtly, What is got 
at one time is generally loſt at another, and goes as 
eaſily as it comes: for moſt gameſters, often prodigal 
of what they have got, ſeldom conſider, that ſhould 
their profits at the year's end ballance their loſſes; they 
ſtill will be found to have loſt their time, and ſquan- 
der'd away part of what ſhould have made the ſcales 
even between profit and loſs ; and ſo though they have 
won much, they are poorer many times than 
would have been had they not play'd at all. *Tis ob- 
vious that the 'two little white ſquare rocks, with 
eight equal points, in the ſhape of a cube, are the 
dice; the fix different ſtories are their fix different 
ſides and numbers, that aſcend from 1, 2, 3, 4, '5, 
to 6, Of which twenty one points Rabelais makes 
ſo many devils, becauſe'they tempt and bewitch men 
ſo much; though, as he obſerves, the land is barren 
and unpleaſant : for, after all, gaming is a tedious repe- 
tition of the ſame thing, and a continual gazing upon 
the dice or cards, without any pleaſing diſcourſe; not 
to ſpeak of the fear and agony of gameſters ; their 
toil, when they paſs whole nights at play, and break 
their reſt and not their faſt ; their deſpair and curſes 
when they have loſt ; the mean actions by which they 
debaſe themſelves, to borrow or pawn ;z and the 
quarrels, and their ſad conſequences among the great- 
eſt friends, on the account of play. So that Panta- 
gruel's pilot was in the right, when he told him that 
more wrecks had happen'd about thoſe ſquare 1 7 N 
than about all the others in the univerſe. 
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. After the games of hazard, comes another, that is 
as deceitful at leaſt ; I mean the trick of relicks, The 
author places them in the iſland of ſharping, becauſe 
the church of Rome ſharps the ſuperſtitious laity out 
of great ſums of money by the doubtful remains of 
as doubtful ſaints, - much more than by the real relicks 
of the true. Accordingly our travellers, with a world 
of pother and ado, formalities and antiek tricks, were 
bleſt at laſt with a fight of a phial of ſangreal; that 
is, as I have obſerved on the forty third chapter of 
the fourth book, what they impudently pretend to be 
bur Saviour's blood; but, after all, *twas only the 
ſcurvy face of a roaſted coney. Mr, Emiliane, in his 
book of the frauds of the Romiſh prieſts, tells us, that 
ſuch a kind of relick is in Italy to this day, That 
pretended blood is ſhewn with great ceremonies, and 
ſore of flambeaux, torches, and ſanctify'd tapers, 
c. Our author ſays, that they ſaw nothing worth 
ſpeaking of in that iſland, but a good face ſet upon 
an ill game; which ſuits well with the carriage of 
thoſe who ſhew ſuch ſham relicks : accordingly, he 
ſays, they alſo ſaw the ſhells of the two eggs, former- 
ly-laid and hatch'd by Leda; which indeed are moſt 
worthy being placed among duch relicks. | 

1-Phe hats and caps of the manufaRory of the place, 
(chapeaux de caſſade) may be mention'd to banter 
ſome prelates, who had a mind to be cardinals,” and 
perliaps were fool'd out of the money which they gave 
to the pope's favourites to that intent. Avoir des 
caſſades is a burleſque expreſſion; ſuch, as when we 
ſay, to be gull'd, or ſwallow a gudgeon. Vet, as 
Rabelais ſays, that ſome of the company bought a 
piece of Leda's eggſhells for a morſel of bread; and 
then immediately adds, that they bought thoſe hats 
and caps, which, he fear d, would turn to no very 
good account; he may either mean that they were 
cheated there, or bought ſome ſham agnus dei's, and 
ſuch holy trumpery. Whatever it be, we find that in 
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the next 3 they went through the Wicket ;. and, 
for offering to ſell them again, were clapt into lob's 


pound, by order of n F of * 
furr*d-law-cats, - 


o 


NES 
On CHAP. XL. 


Pang prudently paſt by condemnation with 
his fleet.; but ſome' of his companions, more 
unfortunate or leſs wiſe, were ſtopt at the wicket, 
and oblig d to take their trial. That wicket is the in- 
quiſition in general; and, in particular, the court 
eſtabliſh'd in 1548, at Paris, againſt the Lutherans : 
for we find that the furr d- la- cats (which mean the 
judzes, preſidents 2 mortier, i, e. en parlement) have 
mortar-like caps and furr'd gowns. * A common 
mumper gives an admirable account of the place, He 
ſpeaks of it as à helliſh court, where, without the 
leaſt regard to right or wrong, they impriſon, behead, 
hang, and burn thoſe who fall into their clutches; 
where vice paſſes for virtue, wickedneſs for piety, trea- 
ſon for loyalty, and robbery for juſtice : yet whatever 
is ated by them, is approv'd by all men, except the 


| hereticks ; and he charges on its members all the woes 


that infeſt the world, One would almoſt think that 
Rabelais meant ſome of the nobility in the Netherlands 
by this noble gueux, noble beggar ;z for fo he tiles 
him, after he had call'd him gueux de Vhoftiere, oſtia- 
rius mendicus, a common mumper : Which he pro- 
bably did to hide his thought, or turn that of the rea- 
der from the ſubject, at the ſame time that he ſpeaks 
to him about it; a method which he has follow al- 
moſt throughout this work. Tis known that the 
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pofing themſelves to the ſetting up the inquifition « 
and though fome trace the original of that nickname 
no higher than the time of Margaret of Parma's go- 
vernment, others pretend it was given them long be- 
fore, by the Spaniards, on that account, If this be 
not meant of thoſe noble aſſertots of their liberties in 
the Netherlands, as being written ſome years before 
that name of gueux was univerſally ſpread, it muſt 
yet be own'd that it refers to the perfecuting courts 
of judicature in thoſe times, chiefly to the inquigtion, 
or at leaſt to the tournelle : tht is, that part.of the 
courts. of parliament in France that tries criminals; 
for in France men have not the privilege of being try'd 
by their juries, or their peers, which Engliſhmen en- 
Phe. _ Gripe-men-all is the head of the inquiſition, or 

$ the preſident of that court, which us'd the 
—.— ts ſo ſeyerely in France in 1548. The picture 
over the R ſeat is that of injuſtice. 


"On CHAP. XV, &c. 


ANURGE being brought 15 the bat, Gripe- 
men- all propounds..to him a riddle, and tells 
him, that the earth ſhall immediately open its. jaws, 
and ſwallow him to quick damnation, if he don't ſolve 
it. This is exactly the practice of the inquiſition : 
the party that's accus'd, is oblig?d to gueſs his crime, 
and the name of his accuſers ; and if he gueſſes amiſs, 
he is certainly undone,: but if he has the wit or good 
fortune to diſcover them, he generally comes off bet - 
ter; and a round fine, with St. Bennet's cap, ſave 
him from being burned. 
Panurge vainhy inſiſts on his innocence: for Gripe- 
men- all replies, That if he hath nothing better to of- 


fer, he will let him know, that it had been better for 
him 
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en Book v. xxiii 
him to have fallen into Lucifer's clutches; chat their 
laws are like cobwebs, in which little flies ares caught 
and deſtroy'd, but which are too weak to ſtop great 
ones, This may have been ſpoke on the account of 
Pantagruel, who would not paſs through the wicket, 
that is to ſlay, who would not ſubmit to the inqui- 
ſition, 

Gripe-men-all Nys; When did you hear that for 
theſe three hundred years. laſt paſt, any body ever got 
out of this wheel without leaving ſomething. of his 
behind him? This js true enough, if ſpokefi of the 
inquiſition ; and about three hundred years before 
Rabelais wrote, a court of inquiſition was ſet up at 
Tholouſe, againſt the Albigenſes, by Lewis the ninth, 
call d, the inks 


On C HAP. XVII. 


HE forward nation is eafily known to be thoſe 
boon companions, who, as the author ſays, 

love heartily to wind up their bottom, bang the piteh- 
er, and lick the diſh ; men who have been fair ſwal- 
lowers of gravy foap, notable accountants in matter 
of hours, whoſe whole lives are one continual dinner, 
and who at laſt die of tod much fat, of diſeafes got by 
eating or drinking to exceſs. This ald reflects upon 
thoſe who prodigally ſpend their eſtates, and at laſt 
crack their credits, and are forced to abſcond, and 
thus may, in a manner, be ſaid to be dead, "This 
chapter, which now ends with the pleaſant ſtory of 
the abbot of Caſtillers, who never us d to be familiar 
with his maids, but when he was dreſt in pontificali- 
bus, is imperfeRt ; or there is a miſtake in the account 
of its contents, which promiſe a relation of the danger 
which 
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| 40 attain to the e of truth, *tis neceſ- | 

. ſary. to take a ſurvey of every thing :. ſo our 

travellers, ſteering their courſe to its oracle, ſail to- 

wards the queendom of Whims ; by which, in gene- 

ral, may be underſtood all ſorts of Arange whimſical 
notions, and alchymy in particular, 

Accordingly, as they come near that country, that 
is, imitate the fantaſtic wavering people that fill their 
heads with all the ſtrange imaginations which we call 
whimfſies, ſome ſudden guſts or ſcuds of wind ariſe, 
and the wind ſhifting from point to point is at no cer- 
tainty. They tack about, the guſts increaſe, and by 
fits blow at once from ſeveral quarters, - very 
well repreſents an unfix*d mind, that wa ON ically 
applies itſelf tomany things at once; then leaves them 
to think on others, which ſoon reſign the working 
brain to a crowd of ſucceeding raw and undigeſted 
notions, | 
_ . The maſter of the ſhip orders the ſheets to be let 
fly, for fear of overſetting the ſhip, and is for running 
adrift, or temporizing, as the author calls itz thoſe 
guſts not being dangerous. This may mean, that 
*tis not always proper to oppoſe altogether the incli- 
nations of ſome men, even while it leads them to 
ſtudies and attempts that ſeem inſignificant ; fince 
time ſoon weans them of their darling follies ; and 
thus they know the better how to diſtinguiſh between 
the uſetul and the unprofitable, 
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on Book V. | xxv 
After al, this may reſer to ſome of thoſe doubtful 


points, about which the learned were as idly buſy in 


that age, as now-a-days many are about them and 
others; placing religion more in notions than in ac- 
tions, and neglecting the practice to talk of the theory, 
Such queſtions are thoſe of free-will, predeſtina- 
tion, juſtification, &c, by which the people reap as 
little benefit as the teachers gain glory, when they 
diſplay their learned ignorance about them, Panta- 
gruel's ſhip that is ſtranded, or run aground, endea- 
vouring to weather-coil and break through the whirl- 
wind, after it has been toſt by ir, is an image of thoſe, 
who thinking to eaſe their fluctuating minds, at laſt 
venture on ſome new notion, which at firſt ſeems 
plaufible to ſome ; but they are ſoon gravelled, and do 
not know how to get off, The empty drums, which 
were on board the ſhip that came from queen 
Whims, which tow'd the Pantagrueliſts off ground, 
put me in mind of the help which ſchool-divinity af- 
fords in ſuch doubts z an empty noiſe, mere wind, 
and that's all ; juſt as harmonious as the ſound made 
by the gravel, and the ſeamens cheers, Even that 
{antaſtic relief proves real to ſome, who are whimfi- 
cally drawn by it, and by that means are in a fair 
way to proceed, and, being led by the current, like 
our travellers, arrive at the queendom of Whims, 


DEEDSTATTETESTTDCDTTAT 20S 
On CHAP. XIX. 


HAT place, which is alſo call'd Entelechy, and 
its ruler Queen-whims, or Quinteſſence, is al- 
chymy, the pretended philoſgphical, ſtone ; . as .alſp 
quacks, and thoſe beggarly projectors, Who, if you 
will believe them, can make you rich, and promiſe 
mountains of gold, whereas they ſometimes want 

Vo x. V. C braſe 
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braſs to buy bread : and, more generally, this refers 
to all addle-headed ſtudents and contrivers, All 
know how infatuated many of the chymiſts are with 
the lapis, aurum potabile, and a thouſand medicines, 
at whoſe very ſight, they'll tell you, diſeaſes diſap- 
pear, The leproſy, the plague, poiſons, tho* never 
ſo corroſive, the venereal diſeaſe, the gout, palſies; 
in ſhort, all obſtinate and dangerous evils are cur'd by 
them in an unaccountable manner, if you will believe 
them, Now Rabelais, who, as Thuanus ſays, was 
a moſt learned and experienced phyſician, gives us 
freely to underſtand that all thoſe pretenders are ſo 
many cheats, who ſometimes deceive themſelves, but 
generally others, For this reaſon, the firſt port of 
that iſland, whereat he makes his fleet touch, is Ma- 
teotechny, MaTtaiclexpic ; that is, the ſtudy, of fool- 
ich unprofitable arts: yet be makes thoſe who profeſs 
them, give their country the name of Entelechy, from 
Exe, actus & perfectio; as it is render'd in 

Ariſtotle's ſecond book de anima. Tully, Tuſcul. lib, 
1, would have it to ſignify a perpetual motion. Now, 
as ſeveral learned men in former ages have almoſt as 
largely deſcanted upon the word, as ſome in this have 
loſt time about the thing, Rabelais reflects upon them 
for it in this chapter; and at the ſame time thoſe 
grammarians, who diſpute ſo hotly about Words and 
neglect things, may be aim'd at, as deſerving to be 
placed among thoſe who apply themſelves to unpro- 
table ſtudies, 


. 
Abelais ridicules here thoſe empirics whoſe chief 


talent is impudence and Jies, while they pre- 
tend to the cure of ir curable diſeaſes ; and alſo thoſe 
| | who 


who ſeek an univerſal remedy, Rofierucians, diſcipls 
of Triſmegiſtus, Raimond Lullius, Arnold of Velle- 
neuve, and ſuch as are ſaid to have underſtood the 
great work, or arcanum philoſophicum, and (if you 
will believe them) the only true ſons of wiſdom, This 
makes him ſay, that queen Whims cur'd all manner 
of diſeaſes with a ſong, full as effectually as ſome 
kings rid men of the evil, that takes its name from 
their dignity: by which he meant, that all thoſe pre- 
tended cures are juſt as ſolid as a ſong, and are no- 
thing but vain talk, 

The queen's affected pedantick ſpeech, mimicke 
the way of talk of ſome of our demi virtuoſds, who 
cannot think any one ſpeaks well, unleſs he expreſs 
himſelf with far. fetch d metaphors, long tropes, un- 
common words, per ambages, tedious circumlocu- 
tions, and ſuch fulſom ſtuff, Accordingly | we find 
that Panurge could not tell how to anſwer-her in the 
ſame cant; neither did Pantagruel return a word. 
However, they din'd never the worſe after it, while the 
queen fed on nothing but categories, abſtractions, ſe- 
cond intentions, metempſychoſes, tranſcendant pro- 
lepſies, . expreſſions, deceptions, dreams, &c, in 
Greek and Hebrew, 


On CH AP. XXI. 


UR travellers ſes the queen, and ſome -of her 
ſubjects, who ſift, ſearſe, bolt, range, and paſs 

away time, and revive antient ſports. This reflects 
on thoſe who whally apply themſelves to the ſtudy of 
the cuſtoms of the antients, while many times they 
are ignorant in thoſe of the moderns; a ſort of book- 
worms, ſome of which, converſing with none but the 
dead, are hardly qualified for the company of the liv- 
C 2 ing. 
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ſays, that one of the queen's officers cur d the con- 


ving. Our author, who ſeldom forgets the monks, 


ſumptive by turning them into monks, by which 
means they grew fat and plump. What he ſays of the 
nine gentlemen who were rid of their poverty, having 
a rope put about their necks, at the end of which hung 
a box with ten thouſand crowns in't, may refer to 
ſome in thoſe times who either had, or fancy'd they 
were to have, the collar of the order of St, Michael, 
or ſome other, beſtow'd on them with a penſion, 


SETIDIRTODTTTSTSAUTITOS 28 
On CHAP. XXI. 


HIS chapter ridicules thoſe who attempt im- 

poſſibilities : acordingly, our author ſays they 
made black-a-moors white, rubbing their bellies with 
the bottom of a pannier ; plow'd a ſandy ſhore with 
three couples of foxes in one yoke, and did not loſe 
their ſeed ; which undertakings have given occaſion 
to ſeveral proverbs among the antients, to denote la- 
bour in vain, as /Ethiopem dealbare ; arenas arare ; 
laterem lavare; pumice aridius ; ex afino lanam ; and 
others, which our author has purpoſely mention'd. 
Some mathematicians, dialecticians, naturaliſts, and 
metaphyficians, are ingeniouſly ſatirized in this 
chapter, | 


Kreer $9pppr pretty ph 
On CH AP. XXIIL 


Veen-Whims* or Quinteſſence's ſupper, is not 
more ſubſtantial than her dinner: for ſhe 
eats nothing but ambroſia ; drinks nothing but nectar; E 
and 
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and the lords and ladies that were there, far'd on 

ſuch diſhes as Apicius dream'd of. All this is dream 

and poetical food, and conſequently of eaſy dige- 

ſtion. An olla or hodge-podge follows, which may 
repreſent a mixture of confus'd notions jumbled to- 

gether, The cards, dice, chequers and bowls full of 
gold (for thoſe who would play) the mules in ſtate- 
ly trappings, velvet litters and coaches, are the vain 

hopes of thoſe who are ſubze& to whims, and dream 

of finding the philoſopher's ſtone, 

The queen taſtes and chews nothing: her prægu- 
ſtators and maſticators (her taſters and chewers) do 
that for her; and ſhe never viſits a cloſeſtool but by 
proxy, This ſignifies, that thoſe who employ thoſe 
cheats, who pretend to make gold, ſwallow every 
thing that comes from them, without examining the 
ſenſe of it, or chewing the cud upon the matter: all 
goes down glibly with them, ſo greedy they are of 
poſſeſſing ſuch a mighty ſecret, But the alchymiſts, 
whom they truſt, beſtir their grinders luſtily in the 
mean time, and do not feed altogether on ſmoke, as 
do their patrons, who are here ſaid never to go to 
ſtool but by proxy, becauſe they are only fed with 
words and promiſes: all vaniſhes in ſmoke, The 
word ſpodizater ſignifies one who ſairly gets ſoot from 
braſs, by trying and melting it down, 
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On CH AP. XXIV, and XXV. 


HE ball in the manner of a tournament, which 

was performed before the queen, is a moſt 

lively and ingenious deſcription of the game of chefs. 
The floor of the hall, which is cover with a large 
piece of velveted white and yellow chequer'd tapeſtry, 
means the chequer board, The thirty two young 
C 3 perſons, 


— 
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perſons, one half dreſt in cloth of gold, and the other 
in cloth of filver, are the thirty two cheſs men ; 
kings, queens, biſhops, knights, rooks, and pawns. 
They play three games; the two firſt are won by the 
ſilver'd king, andthe laſt by his adverſary, 

Our author, who cannot be too much admir'd for 
his art in raiſing ſatirical reflections of great moment, 
moſt naturally, out of trifles where they are leaſt ex- 
peQed, in the midſt of this admirable allegory, ſeems 
to have reflected upon his king Franc's's rafhneſs, 
which made him to be taken priſoner at the battle of 
Pavia: for, ſpeaking of the golden queen, who in 
this latruncularian war (if I may uſe the expreſſion) 
ſkirmiſh'd too boldly, and was taken, he ſays, the 
reſt were ſoon routed after the taking of their queen; 
who, without doubt, from that time reſolv'd to be 
more wary, and not to ventureſo far amidſt her ene- 
mies, unleſs with more forces to defend her. 

He alſo brought in very pleaſantly cardinal Cuſa's 
boyiſh obſervation, in his ſimile on a top or gi @ 2nd 
ſo he has done almoſt all over this work, 

He is not leſs artful in bringing off his Pantagrue- 
liſts, that they may no longer be hinder d by whims 
from arriving at the oracle of truth: for he ſays, that 
while they minded this pleafing entertainment, and 
were charm'd with the melody that play*d-to the 
dancers, queen Whims vaniſh'd ; and they ſtrait went 
on board their ſhtips, the wind being fair: for had they 
not ſet ſail immediately, they could hardly have got 
off in three quarters of a moon in the wain, That 
is to ſay, by the means of muſic, ingenious games, 
dancing, and other innocent recreations, many eaſe 
their minds of perplexing thoughts, and leave thoſe 
crabbed, whimſical, unprofitable ſtudies, which 
wholly poſſeſs*d them before; for thoſe idle buſy fan- 
cies vaniſh, like the evil ſpirit of Saul, at the harmo- 
nous ſound of inſtruments : but ſhould not the mind, 
after this, be immediately applied to ſome ſolid in- 

| quiries 


on Book V. xxxi 
gniries that may ingroſs all its faculties, it would be 
in danger of being taken up again with unneceſſary 
and uncertain buſineſſes, 

"Tis obſervable that Rabelais has made theſe chap- 
ters very clear, and almoſt ſuſficient to teach a man to 
play at cheſs z that his ſatirical allegories throughout 
the work, which are darker, might be thought of no 
greater moment than this ball and tournament. | 


SOTASITRTTATIOOST EET S25 


HE ifland of Odes, where the ways go up and 
1 down, is the ſubje@ of this chapter, The au- 
thor ſeems partly inclin'd to droll, by the means ot 
an hypaltagical expreſſion, us d by the Engliſh as well 
as by the French ; while, ſpeaking of a way or road, 
we aſk, whither it goes? inſtead of aſking, to what 
place men go by that way? He takes thence an op- 
portunity to banter Ariſtotle's ſaying; that all ſelf- 
moving things are animals. | 

By the by, he gives a touch to the fchoolmen, 
when he ſays, that he ſaw one taken up with a wür- 
rant, for having, in ſpite of Pallas, (invita Minerva) 
taken the ſchool- way, which is the longeſt, What 
he ſays of Bourges highway, which went with the 
deliberation of an abbot, muſt be underſtood of that 
univerſity, famous for the ſtudy of the civil law, 

He calls it the iſland of Odes from Ode, which 
ſignifies a way or road; a conveniency to forward us 
in a journey, as a waggon, boat, &c, a way or rule 
of living; a method; and finally, an ambuſh on a 
road by robbers, Now in ſome of theſe ſenſes the 
ways may properly enough be ſaid to go up and 
down; and allowing to the word way, the latitude 
of the Greek word 39%, the enigma will eafily be 
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ſolv'd. There may alſo have been ſome perſons na- 
med Chemin, or du Chemin, in the caſtle and village 
of Odcs in Bigorre, where queen Margaret of 
Navarre died ; and the author may perhaps allude to 
their ſurname, as common in France, as way is in 
England, 


este tee erer rere 
On CHAP. XXVII. 


HE iſland of the Sandals is the next place which 

our travellers viſit, Rabelais calls it Vifle des 
Eſclots. Eſclot is a patten, ſandal, or a wooden ſhoe 
in ſome parts of France, particularly towards Tho- 
louſe : ſo becauſe it is the dwelling of friars, and 
many of them wear ſandals or clogs, 1 call it the iſland 
ef Sandals. Yet as the word eſclop was formerly us'd 
in France for eſclave, a flave, I am perſuaded that 
our author gave that name of eſclot to this ifland, 
chiefly to diſguiſe his intent, which was to tell us 
that its inhabitants are eſclops, ſlaves: for ſuch all 
monks become to the will of their ſuperiors, by the 
vow of obedience which they are obliged to make at 
their admiſſion into their reſpective ſodalities. All 
this chapter is a moſt cutting ſatire on monachiſm in 
general, and ſeems to reflect particularly on the je- 
ſuits: but the author has affected to be myſtical all 
along, in what may be applied to them. 

The jeſuits may well be call'd ſlaves, conſidering 
their rules; ſome of which are theſe, exhibited in 
exercitia ſpirituala Ign, Loyolz, printed at Antwerp. 
* They muſt abandon all judgment of their own, be 
always ready to obey the church of Rome, and be- 
lieve that black is white, and white is black, if ſhe 
ſays it: they ought to regard the command of their 
ſuperior, as that of God himſelf, and ſubmit ' to his 

* govern- 
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a- t vernment, as though they were meer machines, or 
ge © an old man's ſtaff, to be mov'd at his pleaſure,” 

of "Twas upon this account that pope Paul III con- 
to firm'd the eſtabliſhment of their ſociety, which was 
in not to exceed ſixty, in 2540, about ten years before 


Rabelais wrote this book; The time of their inſtitu- 
tion agrees very well with what Rabelais ſays, that 
Benius III ſhew'd a ſpick and ſpan-new monaſtery to 
our travellers, contriv'd by him fot the ſemiquaver 
friars, What is added may refer to all monks and 
friars in general, » 
By the ſtatutes, bulls, and patents of queen Whims, 


ch they were all dreſt like ſo many houſe-burners : this 
es reflects firſt on the pope and his bulls, as being whim- 
de ſical, for fetting up new monaſteries againſt the hair, 
d- while many pull'd them down ; and then implies that 
d they burn the houſes where they come; waſting the 
d ſubſtance of families, and blowing up the fire of di- 
d viſion every where, 
it Their quilted paunches ſhew that they love to ſtuff 
, their hides to the purpoſe. 
Is Their double codpieces, one before and t' other be- 
1 hind, ſhew, that many a monk, and particularly a * 
e jeſuit, is ad utrumque paratus; a parte poſt & à parte 
t ante; and may well ſay, hanc veniam petimuſque 
1 damuſque viciſſim. This abominable practice of 
theirs made the author ſay, that ſome dreadfulmyſte- 
- ries were duly repreſented by this duplicity of cod- 
Il pices; and as he ſpeaks in the plural, they may alfo 
imply, that a monk does as much work as two others 
4 at the venereal exerciſe, 
1 Their ſhoes are round; that they may move for- 
. ward, backward, or ſideways, as their intereſt guides 
7 them, 
- Their chins are cloſe ſhav'd; to ſhew thers is no” 
- folding or fleecing a monk; or, to ſpeak more plain- 
r ly, nothing to be got by them. 
; Their feet are iron ſhod ; becauſe tt ere is no dri 
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xxxiv Explanatory Remarks 
ving them out when once they get footing : for they 
ſtick cloſe, and firmly keep their hold, 

They ſhave the hind part of their poles, from tle 
crown to the omoplata, or the muſcles of the ſhout- 
der blade; that none may take hold of them behind, 

They wear ſharp razors at their waſte, This may 


mean a good ſtomach, or that they cut toy the quick 


whatever lies in their way, 

They grind them twice a day, and fet them thrice 
a night; by the means of their mattins, vigils, the 
office of the day, &c. | 

They have a round ball on their feet. This ball is 
the world, which they would gladly bring under their 
ſubjedton: neither is it ſtrange it ſhould be ſaid to be 
on their feet, in oppoſition to fortune that has a ball 
under her's. For, tis ſaid by friar John, at the end 
of the chapter; Ay, ay, this is the world, and t'other 
is the country: may I never piſs, if this be not an 
antichthonian land; and our very antipodes, So 
that, according to the vulgar acceptation, ſuppoſing 
the earth to be here under our feet, it muſt be on or 
above cur antipodes. 

The flaps of their cowls hide their noſes ; fo they 
laugh without fear both at fortune and the fortunate : 
that is, within their monaſteries, they laugh in their 
fleeves at thoſe whofe good fortune enables them; and 
whoſe fooliſhneſs inclines them, to help to maintain 
them in their idleneſs. 

The hind- parts of their heads are always uncover d, 
as are our faces, and coarſely dawb'd over with eyes 
and a mouth : which denotes the grimaces and antic 
tricks with which they amuſe the filly. people, in a 
manner only ſhewing their backſide to them, while, as 


.we have ſaid, they really laugh to one another at 


the gull'd mob's ſimplicity. 

When their hind face went forward, you would 
have ſworn this had been their natural gait : that is, 
by their vow of poverty they grow rich, rule by their 
vow 


en Book V. XXXV 


vow of obedience, are the lewder for their vow of 


chaſtity, and get forward when they ſeem to loſe 
und, 

8915 they offer'd to waddle along with their bellies 
forwards, you would have thought they were then 
playing at blind- man's- buff: becauſe they are not us d 
to walk fairly, or act like other people, and are to 
feek when they muſt leave their crooked ways, and 
go the right way to work, 

They are booted and ſpurr'd, as it were, to take a 
journey to heaven; but inſtead of haſtening thither 
on horſeback, they ſleep and ſnore as ſoon as tis 
owl-light, 

They are obliged to yawn, and that's their break- 
faſt, This implies their lazineſs, and perhaps the 


finging or bawling at mattins, 


They waſh their hands and mouths. This may be 
the taking of holy water, 

Then they fit down on a long bench, and pick 
their teeth, till the provoſt gives the ſignal ; which 
heard, they ſtretch out their jaws as wide as they can, 
and gape and yawn for about half an hour,. more or 
leſs, according to the day, This may mean their fit- 
ing down, while the office of the day is read, and then 
their ſinging and quavering, 

After this, they went in proceſſion, going out at 
another door than that through which they came into 
the church : whence Pantagruel concludes, that 14 
are not ſuch fools as his attendants take them. to 
having more holes than one to creep out at, 


Cogitato mus puſillus quam fit ſapiens beſtiaz 
AEtatem qui uni cubili nunquam committit ſuam ; 
Quia fi unum oſtium obſideatur, aliud perfugium 

be PlAu rue, Muſt, act. 4. 


At the proceſſion, the idol of fortune is carried in 


ſtate, and the image of virtue follows it, carried by a 
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ſemiquaver, who all the while beſprinkles the idol 
with holy water : which ſhews that fortune goes be- 
fore virtue among the monks, and that they are la- 
viſh of their incenſe to none but the fortunate. 

After the proceſſion, they went into the fratry- 
room, and there kneeled under the tables; becauſe 
tis the heaven where reſide the only gods they adore, 
plac*d in the diſhes as on ſo many thrones. This way 
of explaining this dark paſſage, appears the more juſ- 
tifiable, conſidering what Pantagruel ſays, in the 34th 
chapter, to the illuſtrious lantern that guided him and: 
his company through an arbour cover'd over with 
leaves and branches of wines, and loaded with cluſ- 
ters, © Jupiter's prieſteſs,” ſaid he, would not, 
© like us, have walk' d under this arbour, There 
*« was a myſtical reaſon”” (anſwer' d the moſt conſpi- 
cuous lantern) © that would have hinder'd her : for 
*© had ſhe gone under it, the wine, or the grapes of 
« which *tis made, that's the ſame thing, had been 
« over her head, and then ſhe would have ſeem'd 
% over-topt and maſter'd by wine; which ſigni- 
ll © op 

They had each of them a lantern below the breaſt 


and ſtomach, on which they lean'd, The lantern 


mould be an empty belly: for after their breakfaſt, 
which confiſted only of yawning, chanting, and qua- 
vering, they bad not ſo fill'd themſelves as not to 


want to ſtuff the gut. 


The huge ſandal, who, while they were in that 
poſture, us'd to come in with a pitchfork in his hand, 
and treated them after a faſhion, is the friar, who al 
ways comes in with a book, in which he reads while 
they are at table. 

They begin their meal with cheeſe, and end it with 
muſtard and lettice. This ſhews, like moſt of this 
chapter, that theſe ſemiquavers affect a way of living 
quite contrary to other mens: and as cheeſe is eſteem- 
ed heavy food, and hard to be digeſted, when much 
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of it is eaten, principally by itſelf, and before we 
are filled with other things, whoſe digeſtion it might 
help; ſo by cheeſe may be meant the benedicite, or 
grace before meat, which is as heavy, tedious, and 
irkſom to the gluttonous hungry fraternity, as a long- 
winded preſbyterian grace to a hal{-famiſh'd libertine 

when dinner is upon the table, . 

The muſtard and lettice, with which they end the 
meal, is the agimus, or grace. after meat, almoſt as 
unpleaſant to the ſemiquavers, who think it unſea- 
ſonable, becauſe they are in haſte to go about the re- 
creations mention'd in the next chapter, Our author, 
according to his cuſtom of hiding his touches. of ſa- 
tire in equivocal expreſſions, may mean, that this ce- 
remony after dinner, moult tarde, multùm tardat, is 
tedious, and les tue, is death to them; thus punning 
upon moutarde and laitue, 

After dinner, they paſs ſome time in praiſing thoſe 
gods who bleſt them with ſo ſweet a life, and are ta- 
ken up the reſt of the day with acts of charity; as 
rubbers at cuffs, ſniting and flyflapping, worming 
and pumping, tickling, jirking, and firking one ano- 
ther ; and ſuch other pious deeds, as are contain'd in 
the twenty-eighth chapter. | 

Then at night they boot and ſpur each other, (b 
which ſomething very odious ſeems meant) and clap 
their barnicles on the handles of their faces; which 
may imply that they are oblig' d. to look abaut them, 
for fear of being diſcover d, 

At midnight they are called up by one of their bro- 
ther ſandals, and do as in the day- time. 

When they are on the ſea and rivers, they are en- 
join'd neither to touch nor eat any manner of fith ; 
and to abſtain from alt manner of fleſh when they are 
at land, That is, monks ufe to ſeem kind to thoſe 
who are near them, and who ſupport them, and on- 
ly bite the abſent ; yet even this is not always true; 
but tis more certain, that as they are dainty, they 
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long for things that are not eafily got; as for example, 
freſh meat at ſea, and freſh fiſh at land, chiefly in 
ſuch inland places as are very remote from ſcas or 
rivers, 


AAA AAA AAA AAA, 
On CHAP. XXVIII. 


Anurge aſks a ſemiquaver friar many queſtions 
concerning the private cuſtoms of the monaſtic 
tribe, particularly their chaſtity and ſobriety : to 
which the good friar, in more than laconic terms, 
gives ſerious and moſt pertinent anſwers : and tho 
nothing but monoſyllables can be got from him, he 
ſpeaks ſo fully, clearly, and to the purpoſe, that all 
the twenty eighth chapter needs no commentary, By 
this affected brevity, Rabelais ridicules that of ſome 
of the hypocritical monks, when they come among 
the laity ; which makes friar John ſay, the dog yelps 
at another gueſs rate when he is among his bitches; 
there he is pollyſyllable enough, my life for yours, 


eee 
on CHAP. XXIX. 


TH IS chapter is full of reflections upon the keep- 
ing of lent, occaſioned by the anſwers of the ſe- 
miquaver, who concludes in monoſyllables, that Epi- 
ſtemon ought to be burnt for a rank heretick, becauſe 
he inveighs againſt it, and the hypocriſy and tricks of 
kis brother cheats, during that harveſt of theirs, 


by 
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On C HA P. XXX, and XXXI. 


H E iſland of Satin means more than one thing, 
Firſt, it ſignifies ſuch. tapeſtry. work as we call 
arras; in which are repreſented ſeveral hiſtories, fa- 
bles, and as fabulous animals and vegetables, ſuch as 
are many of thofe of which the author ſpeaks in theſe 
two chapters. He diſplays a great knowledge of an- 
tiquity in the account he gives us of thoſe matters, 
and an uncommon wit and judgment in his remarks, 
This iſland means chiefly the works of ſeveral an- 
cient and modern authors mention'd here, who ha- 
ving often ſpoke by hearſay, are not to be believ'd in 
many things, though their ſtyle be as ſmooth and ſoft 
as ſatin, We may alſo underſtand by that land of 
Satin, the romances of that age, fill'd with monſters. 
and monſtrous tales; and chiefly that of Amadis de 
Gaul, which was then very much read; the beſt wri- 


ters, as I have already ſaid, having choſen to tranſlate 


that book, to difplay in it all the beauties, copiouſ- 
neſs, and graces, which the French tongue could boaſt 
of in the reign of Henry II. 


What he ſays of Hearſay, who kept a ſchool of 


vouching, is eaſily underſtood : but every one here 
does not know that many natives of Perche, Maine, 
and ſome adjacent parts in France, are in il repute, 
as to the point of veracity, in the” other provinces of 
that kingdom, where they eſteem thoſe countries the 
nurſeries of affidavit men, and pettifoggers: which 
makes our author fay, that they lived ſo well by their 
trade of evidencing, that they treated ſtrangers, and 
made a great figure in that age; in which thing they 
are perhaps out-done by ſome in this. They advis'd 
eur travellers to be as ſparing of truth as poſſible, if 


ever 
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ever they had a mind to get court-preferment : but 
our author, who was of another part of France, could 
not learn to follow their directions. 


ee 0767065 
On CHAP. XXXII and XXXIII. 


Anternland is the land of learning, frequented by 
batchelors of arts, maſters of arts, doftors, and 
profeſſors in various ſtudies, biſhops, xc. Thus in 
the preceding chapter, Ariſtotle is ſeen in a blind 
corner holding a lantern, watching, prying, cudgel- : 
ling his brain, and ſetting every thing down, with a 
pack of philoſophaſters about him, like ſo many bums 
by a head bailiff, becauſe he is lantern of the peripa- 
teticks, Here we have Bartolus, the lantern of the 
civilians ; Epicurus, one of ma lanterns of the 
ſtoicks. 
The lantern of Rochel on a high — which ſtood 


his fleet in good ſtead, caſting a great light, ſeems to 


be Geoffroy d' Eſtiſſac, biſhop and lord of Maillezais, 
one of Rabelais's beſt patrons, and even for that ne- 
ver to be forgotten, He would not call him the lan- 
tern of Maillezais, for this had been too plain and 
improper, becauſe Maillezais is an inland town: but as 
Rochel was then the chief town in that dioceſe, in-- 
ſomuch that the epiſcopal fee has been transferr'd to 
that ſea-port-town in 1648, he calls him the lantern 
of Roche), which he places on a high tower, becauſe 
that prelate was eminent for his quality, as well as for 
his virtue and learning. We may eaſily ſee by Rabe- 
lais's letters to him, that he was neither a papiſt nor a 
bigot ; and had thoſe which they wrote to each other 
in cyphers been ever publiſhed, I do not doubt but he 
would have appear'd as much a friend to the reforma- 
tion, as ſome of the houſe of Rochefoucault, who, 
Were 
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were the heirs of his family, Thus the lanterns of 
the church are the biſhops, doors of divinity, deans, 


* 


preachers, and all thoſe who can explain the ſacred 


writ: at leaſt tis certain, they apply thoſe words of 
the goſpel to themſelves, You are the light of the 
world, 

He tells us, that the lanterns held their provincial 
chapter : ſo this may be thought by ſome to refer to 
the council of Trent, Yet I had rather underſtand it 
of ſome meeting of the clergy in France, or more par- 
ticularly of the univerſity of Paris; ſome of whoſe beſt 
members may be the lanterns which lighted our tra- 
vellers, after they had made their application to the 
queen for one to conduct them to the oracle of the 
bottle, or rather to the knowledge of truth; - Our 
author concludes this book with the explanation of 


that paſſage, making the prieſteſs commend the Pan- 


tagrueliſts for having imitated tne philoſophers in be- 


ing guided by a good lantern; adding, that two things 
are neceſſary to arrive ſafely and pleaſantly at the 


knowledge of God and true wiſdom : firſt, God's 
gracious guidance; then, man's aſſiſtance, 

The Lychnobians, who inhabit a little hamlet near 
the port of Lanternland, are bookſellers. They live 


by lanterns, that is, by the learned, as the gully- 


gutted friars live by nuns ; that is, they grow as fat 
by buying and ſelling their works, as the hungry fri- 
ars do by managing the concerns of nuns, of which 
they are ſo greedy, They are ſtudious people; that 
is, they often ſtudy how to get a good copy for little 
or nothing, contrive a taking title, &c, and are as 
honeſt men as ever ſh---- in a trumpet, I believe 
this needs no comment. 
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On CHAP. XXXIV. 


EING lighted and directed by the lantern, 
ſthe learned] our travellers at laſt arrive at 
the iſland where was the oracle of the bottle, [truth], 
Their guide defires them not to be daunted what- 
ever they ſee, becauſe ſear diſorders the mind, and 
renders us incapable of diſcovering truth. They 
pats through a large vineyard, in which are all ſorts 
of vines, which yield leaves, flowers, and fruits, 
all the year round, There they eat three grapes, 
put vine-leaves in their ſhoes, and take vine-branch- 
es in their hands, 

The variety of vines in this large vineyard, im- 
plies the vaſt field through which the learned range 
in the ſearch after truth: ſome matters, like the 
leaves, are unprofitable ; ſome, like the flowers, 
pleaſant ; and others, like the fruit, uſeful. But 
they muſt uſe even the laſt moderately (which is 
implied by the three grapes); and at the firſt en- 
trance into the regions of truth, be ſoberly wiſe. 
The inſignificant leaves muſt be trod under foot :, for 
this reaſon they put ſome in their ſhoes ; and alſo to 
ſhew they have maſter'd the rudiments of learning : 
unleſs ſome will fay, that the leaves at their feet ſix- 
nify their defire of ſtepping forward to come to the 
oracle of truth, Vine-branches (which may well 
be ſuppoſed to have flowers as well as leaves) are held 
by them in their left-hand, in token of their hopes to- 
reap the fruit of their ſtudy.. 
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On CH AP. xxxv. 


TI go down under ground through a plaiſter- 

ed vault, on which is coarſely painted a dance of 

women and ſatyrs, waiting on old Silenus, who was: 

grinning 0'horſeback on his aſs, This ſhews, that 

we muſt not dwell on the ſurface or outſide of things, 
but dive to their very center or bottom to come at 
truth, This alſo may refer to this work, The plai- 

ſter'd vault, on which is coarſely daub'd a dance of 

women and ſatyrs, is its literal ſenſe, ſmutty, drun- 

ken, lewd and ſatirical expreſſions z and our author 
is the Silenus, who grins and laughs at every one. 
He has ingeniouſly brought in a diſcourſe about the 
antiquity of Chinon, his native town 3 by which he 
ſeems at the ſame time to ridicule the fables that are 

reported in many towns about their founders, whom 

ſome make as ancient as the patriarch of higheſt rea 
gree in Wales. 


On CHAP. Xxxvl. 


UR pilgrims, going down the tetradic ſtairs, 
find a reſting- place after the firſt ſtep, another 
reſting-place after the third, another after the ſixth, 
and a fourth reſting-place after the tenth ſtep. This 
implies, that the progreſs made at firſt, in the way 
to truth, is but ſmall ; but by degrees a greater is 
made, the more we get forward: ſo that on the ſe- 
cond day v we go twice as far as we did the firſt ; three 

times 
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times as far on the third; and four times as ſar on the 
fourth ; till at laſt we come to our journey's end. 


N NR II III NTNNN 
On C HAP. XXXVII, &c. 


1 deſcription of the temple, its gates, pave- 


ment, walls, lamps, and fountains, is a maſter- 
piece of architecture; by which the author ſnew'd, 
that he knew as well all the beauties of that-art, as 
he did thoſe of every other that deſerves the applica- 
tion of a man of ſenſe. ' If any have a mind to look 
for myſteries in all this, perhaps they may find many 
whoſe diſcovery will reward their ſearch, As for 
me, as I have not had leiſure to ſay more in leſs 
room, I will only ſay ſomething of it that may give 
a general idea of the- author's deſign, and ſo con- 
clude, : | 
Bacbuc, which is the name of the bottle, and alfo 
that of the prieſteſs, who miniſters at the oracle, is 
Hebrew, and, at we have ſaid, ſignifies a bottle, 
Our myſterious author may perhaps be thought to 


have had a mind to hint, that the Hebrew original, 


or text of the bible, is the firſt ſpring of truth, that 
flows out of it into the verſions, as wine pour'd out 


of a bottle into a glaſs or cup, Then, as on the 


portal of the temple, there was written in characters 
of the fineſt gold, EN OINQ 'AAHOEIA, 
ſome may think it implies, that the wine of truth is” 
alſo to be found in the Greek text of the new teſta- . 
ment, which gives the name of wine to truth: buy 
wine and honey without money, The two folding 
gates may be fancied to denote the old teſtament and 
the new, which muſt be opened to come to the oracle 
of truth, Every one will not like this manner of ex- 

plaining 
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plaining thoſe paſſages ; but all, I hope, will approve 
the following way of underſtanding the reſt, 

The perſpicuous lantern, which lighted and guided 
our votaries, opens thoſe gates ; but defires them not 
to take it amiſs, that ſhe does not go into the temple 
with them, leaving them wholly to the conduct of 
the prieſteſs Bachuc: for the lantern was not allow- 
ed to go in for certain cauſes, rather to be conceal'd 


than reveal'd to mortals, However, ſhe adviſed 


them to be reſolute and ſecure, 

This myſtical reaſon is, that as truth is hated in 
this world, moſt of the learned, who know it, are 
afraid of converſing with it openly, leſt this make 
many men their enemies, ſpoil their preferment, ru- 
in them, and perhaps coſt them their lives, For this 


reaſon they come to the very portal of truth's temple, 


and even open the gates to others; yet do not enter 
within its ſanctuary. 

The greateſt men, both of the clergy and laity in 
France, acted thus in the reigns of Francis I and 
Henry II. 

But another cauſe of that venerable lantern's ſtay- 
ing without the temple, was the piercing glory which 
flowed out of the inextinguiſhable lamp, which filPd 
the ſubterranean temple with a light infinitely quick- 
er and clearer than that of the ſun, * So that this ex- 
treme brightneſs would have utterly dim'd and eclips'd 
that of the lantern, 

The author could never have concluded better than 
by ſaying, that when our ſages ſhall wholly apply 
their minds to a diligent and ſtudious ſearch after 
truth, beſeeching the hidden God to make himſelf 
known to them ; that almighty Being will do it, and 


_ impart to them alſo the knowledge of his creatures. 
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Of the Pantagruelian prognoſtication, 
and other ſhort pieces. 


\UR author, who was a learned aſtronomer, has 
chiefly ridicuPd aſtrologers in his prognoſtica- 
tion, He publiſh'd an almanack, printed at Lyons 
in 1553 ; and perhaps this was printed with it. How- 
ever, we cannot be ſure of this: for it is not to be 
rocured, no more than ſome of his letters; beſides 
is ſciomachy, and feſtivals at Rome, in cardinal du 
Bellay's palace at the duke of Orleans's birth, 1 am 
told, that ſomething of the nature of theſe predic- 
tions has been printed here in poor Robin's almanack.# 
I do not wonder at it: for as there is wit and ſatire 
in this piece, even one of the moſt learned men in 
Germany has not been aſham' d to borrow a great 
deal of it; I mean Joachim Fortius Rindelbergius, 
vrho begins a ſmall piece of this nature, with the ve- 
ry beginning of the ſecond chapter of this. 

Thus he has it in Latin: Proximo anno cæci parum 
aut nibil videbunt, ſurdi malè audient, muti non lo- 
quentur. Ver erit calidum ac humidum, eſtas calida 
& ficca, autumnus frigidus & ſiccus, hyems frigida & 
ſicca. Æſtate erunt quandoque pluviæ, interdum 
fulmina & tonitrua. Bellum erit inter aucupes & 
aves, inter piſcatores & piſces, inter canes & lepores, 
inter feles & mures, inter lupos & oves, inter mona- 


* The preſent editor hath ſeen ſeveral Engliſh imita- 
tions of this prognoſtication, that are much older than 
the riſe of poor Robin's almanack. The Owle's alma- 
rack, Jack-dawe's prognofticaticn', and ſome others in 

the reign of king James I, were of this kind, 
| chos 
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Chos & ova, Multi interibunt piſces, boves, oves, 
porci, capræ, pulli, & capones ; inter fimias, canes, 
& ,equos, mors non tantoperè ſzyiet, Senectus eo- 
dem anno erit immedicabilis propter annos qui præ- 
ceſſerunt. Non pauci inopia laborabunt, &c. p. 5 56. 

There runs a vein of proteſtantiſm through molt of 
this work, which is undoubtedly Rabelais's, though 
tis ſaid to be calculated by Alcofribus Naſier: for that 
name is only- an anagram of the ans. Francois 
Rabelais. 

The epiſtle, ſaid to be written by the Limoſin, 
partly in an affected frenchified Latin, is to ridicule 
that way of writing, as appears by the epigram after 
it, : 

The cream of encyclopedic queſtions is a trifle, 
which, like many other more mfignificant of other 
great men, has been kept from oblivion meerly for 
the ſake of its author, and added to his works, with 
the epiſtles, after his death, as appears by the title 
page of ſome ſome old editions of the fifth book, 

The epiſtle to the old hag, ſeems to be a ſharp in- 
vective againſt the church of Rome, 

The epiſtle to the wiſe matron, ſeems to be an en- 
comium cn the reform'd church. 
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tyrs of the ſmock, give me leave to put a ſerious 
queſtion to your worſhips, while you are idly 
1 | ſtroking your codpieces, and I myſelf not much bet. 
Us ter employed: Pray, why is it that people ſay, that 
4 men are not ſuch ſots now- a- days, as they were in the 
| days of yore? Sot is an old word, that ſignifies 3 
1 dunce, dullard, jolthead, gull, wittal, or noddy, one 
without guts in his brains, whoſe cockloft is unfur- 
1 niſn'd, and, in ſhort, a fool, Now would 1 know, 
whether you would have us underſtand by this ſame 

ſaying, as indeed you logically may, that formerly 
men were fools, and in this generation are grown 
wiſe ? How many and what diſpoſitions made them 
fools ? How many and what diſpoſitions were want- 
ing to make em wiſe ? Why were they fools? How 
ſhould they be wiſe ? Pray, how came you to know 
that men were formerly fools? How did you find 
that 


Ndefatigable topers, and you thrice precious mar- 
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that they are now wiſe? Who the devil made em 
fools ? Who a God's name made em wiſe? Who 
d'ye think are moſt, thoſe that lov'd mankind fool- 
iſh, or thoſe that love it wiſe ? How long has it beet 
wiſe? How long otherwiſe ? Whence proceeded. the 
foregoing folly ? Whence the following wiſdom ? Why 
did the old folly end now, and no later? Why did the 
modern wiſdom begin now, and no ſooner * What 
were we the worſe for the former folly ?- What che 
better for the fucceeding wiſdom ? How'ſhould the 
ancient folly be come to nothing? How ſhould- this 
ſame new wiſdom be ſtarted up and eſtabliſh'd >» * 
Now anſwer me, an't pleaſe you: I dare not ad- 
jure you in ſtronger terms, reverend ſirs, leſt I make 
your pious fatherly worſtups in the leaſt uneaſy, Come, 
pluck up a good heart; ſpeak the truth and ſhame 
the devil, that enemy to paradiſe, that enemy to 
truth: be cheery, my lads; and if you are for me, 
take me off three or five bumpers to the beſt, while 
I make an halt at the firſt part of the ſermon; then 
anſwer my queſtion, If you are not for me, avaunt ! 
avoid Satan! For I ſwear by my (1) great grandmo- 
ther's placket, that if you don't help me to ſolve that 
puzzling problem, I will; nay, I already do repent 
having propos d it: for ſtill I muſt remain nettled and 
gravell'd, and the devil a bit I know how to get of 
Well, what ſay you? Tfaith, I begin to ſmell you 
out, You are not yet diſposꝰd to give me an. anſwer 
nor 1 neither, by theſe whiſkers, Yet to give ſe 


light into the buſineſs; I'll een tell you hat had 


x | $4627 3 Non 
(1) Great grandmother's — hr original is, mon 
grand hurluburlu. And lower in ch. 25,;friar:Johof 
faint Hurluburlu. The ehrbch warlich of the'Ge nl 
i. e. upon my honoux, in gobd ruth, way, have been Ra- 
belais's occafion to forge this buxleſk oath» out of t e cor» 
ruption,; of thoſe German, Worde, as de before had 
ſram'd St. Picaud from dei German bi Gt. 
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1 The author's prologue. 

been anciently foretold in the matter, by a venerable 
doc, who being mov'd by the ſpirit in a prophetic 
vein, wrote a book eclip'd, the prelatical bagpipe. 
What do you think the old fornicator faith ? Hear- 
ur you old noddies, hearken now or never. 


The jubilee's- year, when all, like fools n 
Is about thirty ¶ trente] ſupernumerary. 
O want of veneration ! fools they ſeem'd, 
But, perſevering, with long breves, at laſt 
No more they ſhall be gaping greedy fools : 
For they ſhall ſhe} the ſnrub's delicious fruit, 
. Whoſe flow'r they in the ſpring ſo much had fear'd, 


Van jubile que tout le monde raire 

- Fadas, ſe feit, eſt ſupernumeraire 

Au deſſus trente: O peu de reverence 
Fat Þ ſerabloit; mais, en perſeverance 
Do long brevets, fat plus ne gloux ſera; 
Car le doux fruit de Þ herbe eſgouſſera, 
Dont tant craignoit la fleur en prime vere, 


Now. you have it, , what do you make on't? The 
ſeer is ancient, the ſtyle laconic, the ſentences dark, 
like thoſe of Scotus, (2) though they treat of mat - 
ters dark enough in themſelves. The beft commen- 
tators on that good father take the jubilee after the 
thirtieth, to be the years that are included in this pre- 
ſent age till x 550, [there being but one jubilee every 
fifty years.] Men ſhall no longer be thought fogls 
„ 2s te e 


62) be 1doesinot ene but 
x 2 i. 6 obſcure —.— 
br eg, denebroſus. So in Cotgraveꝰs dictionary, edi · 
tion 2673, ſcotin is engltth's by obſcure, without na- 
ming Sootus 5 but mr. — perhaps think the 
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The fools, whoſe number, as Solomon. ; is 
infinite, hall go to pot like a parcel of mad 2 
mites as they are; and all manner of folly mall have 
an end, that being alſo numberleſs, according to Avi- 
cenna, maniz infinitz ſunt ſpecies. Folly having 
been driven back and hidden towards the centre, qu- 
ring the rigour of the winter, tis now to be 770 on 
the ſurface, and buds out like the trees, This is as 
plain as a noſe in a man's face: you know it by ex 
petience; you-ſee.it, And it was formerly RE 00 ue. 
by that great good man Hippocrates, Aphoriſm. Ve- 
re etenim maniz, c. The world therefore wiſify« 
ing irſolf, (3) Mall no longer dread" the "flower and 
bloſſoms of beans every coming ſpring, that is, as 
you may piouſly believe, bumper in hand; and tears 
in eyes, in the woful time of lent, which uſed to 5 keep 
them company. 

Whole cartloads of books, that ſeem' d gorid, flous 
ruhing and nowry, gay and gawdy as fo many butter 


(3) Shall no longer dread, &c.] Ludoviews Won, f 5 
7, c. 9, of his De te cibatia. Refert Simeon Sethi, (in 
his book De facultate cibariorum) los qui diutius in locis” 
verſantur, ubi cqpioſ fabæ proveniunt, mentis pertur- 
bationem & ingenii hehetudinem percipere, quoniam ma- 
li vapores & fere peſkilentes ex his reddantur, qui quaqua- 
verſum acrem inficiunt, gui continenter illatus cerebri 
temperaturam ſubvertit. Unde non omnino explodenda 
videtur vulgata opinio, guram ex fabarum floribug expi- 
ranten, mente commotis pernicioſam eſſe, quanquam 
etiam commode dicemus, non ideo mentem perturt ati, 

quod faba flores noxii fint, ſed quod 'verno tempore, 
— ſcilicet fabæ florent, Juxta Hipj ppoeratem III. "I 
20, furores & morbi melancholici potiſſimum regnent, 


From hence the proverb. a | 
Quand les feves ſont en fleur, les fous ſont en vigueur, 
Beans in flower, madneſs (or folly) in power. 
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flies ;, but in the main were tireſome, dull, ſopotiſe. 
rous, irkſom, miſchievous, crabbed, knotty, puzzling, 
and dark as thoſe of whining Heraclitus, as unintel- 
ligible as the numbers of Pythagoras, that king of the 
bean according to I. a, ſat, 6, Horace: thoſe books, l 
ſay, have ſeen their beſt days, and ſhall ſoon come to 
nothing, being deliver'd to the executing worms, and 
mercileſs petty-chandlers : ſuch was their deſtiny, 
and to this they were predeſtinated. | 

In their ſtead beans in cod are ſtarted up; that is, 
theſe merry and fructifying pantagruelian books, ſo 
much ſought now-a-days, in expectation of the fol- 
lowing jubilee's period: to the ſtudy of which wri- 
tings all people have given their minds: and accord- 
ingly have gain'd the name of wiſe. 

Now, I think, I have fairly ſolv'd and refolv'd 
your problem : then reform, and be the better for it, 
Hem ! once or twice, like hearts of oak; ſtand to 
your pan-puddings, and take me off your bumpers, 
nine go-downs, and huzza ! fince we are like to have 
a good vintage, and miſers hang themſelves, Oh 
they Il coſt me an eſtate in hempen collars if fair 
weather hold, For I hereby promiſe to furniſh them 
with twice as much as will do their buſineſs, on free- 
coſt, as often as they will take the pains to dance at 
a rope's end, providently to ſave charges, to the no 
ſmall diſappointment of the finiſher of the law, 

Now my friends, that you may put in for a ſhare 
of this new wiſdom, and ſhake off the antiquated 
folly this very moment, ſcratch me out of your ſcrouls, 
and quite diſcard the ſymbol of the old philoſopher 
with the golden thigh, by which he has forbidden you 
to eat beans; for you may take it for a truth, grant- 
ed among all profeſſors in the ſcience of good eating, 
that he enjoin'd you not to taſte of them, only with the 
ſame kind intent with the freſh water (4) phyſician 

| = | Amer, 


(4) Freſh-water phyſician] Young and 23 
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Amer, late lord of Camelotiere, kinſman to the law- 
yer of that name, who forbad his patients the wing 
of the partridge, the rump of the chicken, and the 
neck of the pigeon, ſaying, Ala mala, rumpum du- 
bium, collum bonum, (5) pelle remotd. For the 
dunſical dog-leech was ſo ſelſiſn, as to reſerve them 
for his own dainty chaps, and allowed his poor pa- 
tients little more than the bare bones to pick, leſt 
they ſhould over - load their ſqueamiſh ſtomachs, 
To the heathen philoſopher ſucceeded a pack of 
capuſions, monks, who forbid us the uſe of beans, 
that is, pantagruelian books, They ſeem to follow 
the example of Philoxenus and Gnatho, one of whom 
was a Sicilian, of fulſome memory, the ancient ma- 
ſer builders of their monaſtick cram-gut voluptuouſ- 
neſs ; who, when ſome dainty bit was ſerv'd up at a 
feaſt, filthily uſed to ſpit on it, that none but their 
naſty ſelves might have the ſtomach to eat of it, tho 
their liquoriſh chops watered never ſo much after it. 
So thoſe hideous, ſnotty, pthiſicky, eves-dropping, 
muſty, moving forms of mortification, (6) both in 
publick and private, curſe thoſe dainty books, and 
like toads ſpit their venom upon them, 
| Now, 
as we ſay, a freſh water ſailor; or elſe, as du Chat ob- 
ſerves, a phyſician whoſe preſcriptions do neither good. 
nor harm, like freſh water, 28 
(5) Pelle remota] John de la Bruiere Champier, I. 15, 
c. 8, of his treatiſe De re cibaria : vulgus jactat collum 
avium, ſed præſertim gallinacei generis, bonum, cute de- 
tracta. Alii claritati oculorum officere crediderunt, It 
is therefore true, that many people think the necks of 
poultry uneatable till the | ſkin's taken off. But they 
don't conſider, that if your nice eaters are ſometimes a- 


verſe to that ſkin, tis becauſe it was not well pickt by: 
the cook, 


(6) Both in publick and private, curſe, &c.] - Curſe 
and deteſt em, not in their hearts, nor when they're 
D 3 alone 
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Now, though we have in our mother-tongue ſevt. 
ral excellent works in verſe and proſe, and, heay'n 
be prais'd, but little left of the traſh and trumpery 
Ruff of thoſe dunfical mumblers of Ave Maries, and 
the barbarons foregoing Gothick age; I have made 
bold to ehuſe to chirrup and warble my plain ditty, 
or, * they ſay, to whiſtle like a gooſe among the 
ſwans, rather than be thought deaf among ſo many 
pretty poets and eloquent orators, And thus I am 
prouder of acting the clown, or any other under part, 
among the many ingenious actors in this noble play, 
than of herding among thoſe mutes, who, like fo 
many ſhadows and cyphers, only ſerve to fill up the 
houſe, and make up a number; gaping and yawning 
at the flies, and pricking up their tops, like ſo mary 
Arcadian aſſes, at the ſtriking up of the muſick; thut 
filently giving to underſtand; that their fopſhips art 
tickled inthe right place. 

_ Having taken this reſolution, I thought it would 
not be amiſs to move my diogenical tub, that you might 
not accuſe me of living without example. I ſee n 
fwarm of our modern poets and orators, your (7 
Colinets, Marats, Herouets, Saint Gelais, - Salels, 

Maſuels, 


alone in their cells, but only in the pulpit, and in certain 

particulat company : an hypocriſy, which was very com- 

mon even in St. Jerom's time, who having felt the ef- 

fects of it himſelf, exclaims againſt it in the preface of 

bis b6ok on the chronicles : ſ#pe rodentes ore eanino in 

publico detrahunt quod legunt in angulis. See the laſt 
ter of Somnium viridarii. 

(7) See du Chat's account of theſe authors at large in 
loc. I ſhall only acquaint the reader, that mr. Motteur 
by miſtake calls the third of this lift Drouet, inſtead of 
Herouet, Antony Herouet, ſays du Chat, was a Pari- 
fiat, an excellent poet, and was 2 yo ” epiſcopal 
ſee of Digne in Provence, Paquier, 1. of his re- 
cherches, extolls this poet = June au ' Bell bad 
long before aid of this deſerving author, 2 
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Maſuels, and many more; who having commenced 
maſters in Apollo's academy on mount Parnaſſus, and 
drunk brimmers at the caballin fountain, among the 
nine merry muſes, haverais'd our vulgar tongue, and 
made it a noble and - everlaſting ſtructure. Their 
works are all parian marble, alabafter, porphiry, and 
royal cement: they treat of nothing but heroick 
deeds, mighty things, grave and difficult matters z 
and this in a erimfon, alamode, rhetorical ſtyle. 
Their writings are all divine nectar, rich, racy, 
ſparkling, delicate and luſcious wine, Nor does our 
ſex wholly engroſs this honour ; ladies have had their 
ſhire of the glory: (8) one of them, of the royal 
blood of France, whom it were a prophanation but 
to name here, ſurpriſes the age at once by her trans 
ſcendent and inventive genius in her writings, and 
the admirable graces of her ſtyle. Imitate thoſe great 
examples, if you can; for my part, I cannot. Every 
one, you know, cannot go to Corinth. When So- 
lomon built the temple, all could not give gold by 
handfuls ; each offered (9) a ſhekel of gold. 
Since then *'tis not in my power to improve our 
architecture as much as they, I am e'en reſolv d to 
Seu eanis heroas, feu condis ipuTure, verum 
Nomen eroeti, fata dedere tibl. 


(8) One of them of the royal blood of France] Mar- 


garet of Valois, queen of Navarre, ſiſter to Francis the 
firſt : born at the caſtle of Engouleme 10 Apr. 1492, and 
dy'd in that of Audos in Bearn the 21 Dec. 1549. 
the elogium of this pri in Brantome, and in 1. 3 of 
the additions to u's memoirs, Of all her wris 
tings, whether in proſe or verſe, nothing did more ho- 
nour to her pen than her heptameron, which, after ſeve- 
ral editions in the old French, was ſome years ago pub- 
liſh'd in the modern. ] In chap * 
(9) A ſhekel of gold] In . xxx of Exodus, every 
perſon, poor or rich, is tax d at half a ſhakel, 3 
| D 4 
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do like (10) Renault of Montauban: I'll wait on the 
maſons, ſet on the pot for the maſons, cook for the 
Kone-cutters z and ſince it was not my good luck to 
be cut out for one of them, I will hve and die the ad- 
mirer of their divine writings. 

As for you, little envious prigs, ſnarling baſtards, 
puny Zoilus's, you'll ſoon have rail'd your laſt : (21) 
po hang yourfelves, and chuſe you out ſome well. 
ſpread cak, under whoſe ſhade you may ſwing in 
Nate, . to the admiration of the gaping mob; you ſhall 
never want rope enough. While I here ſolemnly pro- 
teſt before my Helicon, in the preſence of my nine 
miſtreſſes the muſes, that if 1 live yet the age of a 
dog, eked out out with that of (12) three crows, 
ſound wind and limbs, like the old Hebrew captain 
Moſes,. (13) Xenophilus the muſician, and (14) De- 
monax the philoſopher, by arguments no ways im- 
pertinent, and reaſons not to be diſputed, I will 
prove, inthe teeth of a parcel of brokers and retail- 
ers of ancient rhapſodies, and ſuch mouldy traſh, that 
our vulgar tongue is not ſo mean, filly, inept, poor, 
barren, and contemptible, as they pretend. Nor 

(10) Renault de Montauban] In the laſt chapter of the 
romance of Aimon's four ſons, we find Renaud, as the 
firſt act of penance for his paſt life, carrying hods of mor- 
tar for the building St. Peter's church at Cologne, 

(11}'Go hang yourſelves] As did Zoilus, that impla- 
cable enemy to Homer's reputation. Pendentem volo 
Zoilum videre, ſays Martial. 

(12) Three crows] According to Heſiod, as reported 
by Pliny, L 7. c. 48, the crow or raven lives nine times 
the age of a man. So Rabelais took no ſhort term. 

(x3) Xenophilus] Pliny, I. 7, e e fays, after Ari- 
ftoxenus, that the muſician Xenophilus liv'd 105 years. 
See Lucian in his diſcourſe. on long-livers. © 

(14) Demonax] He liv'd near 100 years, without ail- 
ing any thing in or mind, See Lucian's diſcourſe 
intitled Demonax.. 
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ought I to be afraid of I know not what botchers of 
old thread-bare ſtuff, a hundred and a hundred times 
clouted up, and piec'd together; wretched bunglers» 
that can do nothing but new. vamp old ruſty ſaws 3 . 
beggarly ſcavengers, that rake even the muddieſt ca- 
nals of antiquity for ſcraps and bits of Latin, as in- 
ſignificant as they are often uncertain, Beſeeching 
our grandees of Witland, that, as when formerly 
Apollo had diſtributed all the treaſures of his poetical 
exchequer to his favourites, little hulch-back'd (15) 
ZE(ſop got for himſelf the office of apologue-monger : 
in the ſame manner, ſince I do not aſpire higher, they 
would not deny me that of (16) rhyparographer, or 
riff- raff follower of Pyreious, | 
I dare ſwear they will grant me this: for they are 
all ſo kind, ſo good-natur'd, and ſo generous, that 
they'll ne'er boggle at ſo ſmall a requeſt, Therefore 
both dry and hungry ſouls, pot and trenchermen, fully 
enjoying thoſe books, peruſing, quoting them in their 
merry conventicles, and obſerving the great myſteries 
of which they treat, ſhall gain a fingular profit and 
ſame : as in the like caſe was done by Alexander the 
great, with the books of prime philoſophy compoſed 
by Ariſtotle wa. s 


O rare! belly on belly! what ſwillers, what twiſt- 
ers will there be 


. 


(15) ZEſop got, &c.] This is taken out of Philoſtra- 
tus, I. 5, c. 5, of Apollonius's life, | 
(16) Puny Rhyparographer, &c.] Ryparographer, Gr. 
pos, ſordidus. Pyreicus the painter is ſo firnamed 
'by Pliny, becauſe he confin'd himſelf only to drawing ri- 
diculous and groteſk pictures; in which he however ex- 
cell'd in his time, as Rabelais did in his; who by his ro- 
mance, for all it ſeems at firſt ſight ſo impertinent to ma- 
ny people, hath acquir'd him the title of a refin'd wit, a 
good poet, and one of the beſt French writers that has 


\ ever appear'd, ö 
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Then be ſure, all you that take care not to die ot 
the pip, be ſure, I ſay, you take my advice, and ſtock 
yourſelves with good ſtore of ſuch books, as ſoon as 
you meet with them at the bookſellers; and do not 
only ſhell thoſe beans, but e'en ſwallow them dowh 
like an opiate cordial, and let them be in you; Tay, 
let them be within you : then you ſhall find, my be- 
loved, what good they do to all clever ſhelters of 
beans. 


- _ Here is a good handſome baſketful of them, which 
I here lay before your worſhips : they were gathered 
in the very individual garden whence the former 
came, So I beſeech you, reverend firs, with as much 
reſpect as ever was paid by dedicating author, to ac. 
cept of the gift, in hopes of ſomewhat detter againſt 
next viſit the ſwallows give us, 
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\Urſuing our voyage, we 1 2 three days, with- 
out diſcovering any thing; on the fourth we 
made land. Our pilot told us, that it was the 


() Rigging idand, and indeed we heard a kind of a 
i r 
at 
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a great diſtance not unlike the, ſound of great, mid- 
dle-fiz d, and little bells rung all at once, as tis cu- 
ſtomary at Paris, Tours, Gergeay,' Nantes, and elſe- 
Where on high holidays; and the nearer we came to 
the land, the louder we heard that jangling- 

Some of us doubted that it was the Dodonian ket- 
tle, or the portico called Heptaphone in Olympia, or 
the eternal humming of the coloſſus raiſed on Mem- 
non's tomb in Thebes of Egypt, or the horrid din 
that us'd formerly to be heard about a tomb at Lipara, 
one of the (2) Eolian iſlands, But this did not * 
with chorography. 
I ̃ don't know, ſaid Pantagruel,. but that ne 
ſwarms of bees hereabouts may be taking a ramble in 
the air, and ſo the neighbourhood make this dingle 
dangle with pans, Kettles and baſons, the coryban- 
tin cymbals of Cybele, grandmother of the gods, to 
call them back, Let's hearken, When we were 
nearer, among the everlaſting tinging of theſe inde- 
fatigable bells, we heard the ſinging (as we thought) 
of ſome men. For this reaſon, before We gffer'd to 
land on the Ringing iſland, Pantagruel was of opinion 
that we ſhould go in the pinnace to a ſmall rock, near 
which we diſcover d am hermitage, and a little garden. 
There we found a diminutive old hermit, whoſe name 
was Braguibus, born at (4) Clenay. He gave us a 
full account of all the jangling, and regal'd us after a 
ſtrange ſort of a faſhion : four live-long days did he 
make us faſt, aſſuring us, that we ſhould not be ad- 
mitted into the Ringing iſland otherwiſe, becauſe it 
-was then one of the four faſting, or ember weeks, 
As I love my belly, quoth Panurge, I by no means 


but he's miſtaken, fince, beſides ſeveral other reaſons, 
that iſland had already withdrawn itſelf from the pope's 
rA under Edward VI, when this book was writ, 
(a) Eolian] See Pliny for all re RN 
3) Glenay In Poitou, 


| under» 
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underſtand this riddle: methinks, this ſhould ra- 
ther be one of the four windy weeks; for while we 
faſt, we are only puff d up with wind, Pray now, 
good father hermit, have not you here ſome other paſ- 
time beſides faſting? Methinks tis ſomewhat of the 
leaneſt: we might well enough be without ſo many 
palace holidays, and thoſe faſting times of yours, In 


my Donatus, quoth friar John, I could find yet but 


three times or tenſes, the preterit, the preſent,” and 
the future, and therefore I make a donative of the 
fourth: (i; e. the faſt of the quatre-tems).to be kept 
by my footman. That time or tenſe, ſaid Epiſtemon, 
is aoriſt, deriv'd from the preterimperſoct tenſe of 
the Greeks, admitted in variable and uncertain times, 
(4) Patience per force, is a remedy for a mad dog, 
Saith the hermit, tis as 1 told you, fatal to go againſt 
this: whoever does it, is a rank heretick, and wants 
nothing but fire and faggot, that's certain. To deal 
Plainly with you, my dear pater, cry'd Panurge, be- 
ing at ſea, I much more fear being wet, than being 
warm, and being drown'd, than being burnt, = 


Well, however, let us faſt in God's name; yet 1 


have faſted ſo long, that it has\quite undermin'd my 
fleſh, and I fear that at laſt, the baſtions of this bodi- 
ly fort, of mine will fall to ruin. Beſides, I am much 
more afraid of vexing you in this ſame trade of faſt- 
ing; for the devil 4 bit I underſtand any thing in it, 
(t] and it becomes me very ſcurvily, as ſeveral peo- 
ple have told me, and I am apt to believe them. For 
my part, I don't much mind faſting : for alas ! tis as 


(4) Patience, &c,] The proverb in the original, is, 
28 ſay the lepers. Alluding to the herb patience 
;Gapa thu) which thoſe afflicted with the leproſy ſeek 

great eagerneſs to relieve them, 

(5) And it becomes me very ſcurvily] Ridiculus zque 
nullus eſt, quam quando eſurit, Plaut. in Sticho, act. 2. 
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eaſy as Piſſing a bed, and à trade of which any body 
may ſet up ; there needs no tools. I am much mort 
inclin'd not to faſt for the future : for to do ſo, there's 
ſome ſtock requir'd, and forne tools are ſet a work, 
No matter, ſince you are fo ſtedfaſt, and have us faſt, 
let us faſt as faſt as we can, and then breakfaſt in the 
name of famine. Now we are come to theſe eſuriil 
idle days. I vow, I had quite put them out of my 
head long ate. Ir we mMuſt faſt, ſaid Pantagruel, I 
tee no other remedy but to get rad of it a8 ſoon ub We 
can, as We would out of a bad way. Til in that 
ſpace of time ſome what look over my papers, and ex. 
amine whether the marine ſtudy be as good as outs 
at land. For Plato, to deſcribe a filly, raw, ignorant 
fene, compares him to thoſe that are bred on 

board; ats we would do one bred up in a barrel, who 
Hover ſaw any thi but through the bung-holke, 

Ivo tell you the and long of the matter, our 
Affing Was moſt hideous and terrible: for, the firſ 
day we faſted at (6) fiſtieuffs, the ſecond at cudgels, 
the third at ſharps, and the fourth at blood and 
. 


(6) Fiſticuffs, &c.] The meaning of all this is, that 
one or two days faſting may'nt do a man much ar, 


but three or four days prejudice his health, nay, be 
as much as bis life's Verb. 
(7) Fairies] Who had ordain'd the fatal N 
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CHAP. IL 


How the Ringing-iſtand had been inhabit. 
ed by the Siicines, who were * | 
birds. 


T Aving faſted as aforeſaid, the hermit gave us a 
letter from one whom he call'd (1) Albian Ca- 
mar, maſter Ædituus of the Ringing- iſland : but Pa- 
nurge greeting him, call'd him, maſter Antitius. He 
was a little queer old fellow, bald pated, with a fnout 
whereat you might eaſily have lighted a card match, 
and a phiz as red as a cardinal's cap. He made us all 
very welcome, upon the 'hermit's recommendation, 
hearing that we had faſted, as I have told you, 

When we had well ſtuff d our puddings, he gave 
us an account of what was remarkable in the i | 
affirming, that it had been at firſt inhabited by the Si- 
ticines : but that, according to the courſe of nature, 
as all things, you know, are ſubject to change, they 
were become birds, 

There I had a full account of all that Atteius, Ca- 
pito, Pollux, Marcellus, A. Gellius, Athenzus, Suſ- 
das, Ammonius and others had writ of the Siticines ; 
and then we thought we might as eaſily believe the 


( 1) Albian oe This muſt have been ſdme Jacobin, 
ot at leaſt ſome eceleſiaſtic with a black taſſock under a 
white furplice, Albian, from albus, white ; and the 
prieſts of Baal, were called in Hebrew vemharimh, only be- 
cauſe of their wearing black gowns, See the ſecon d of 


tran- 
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tranſmutations of Nectymene, Progne, Itys, Alcyone, 
Antigone, Tereus, and other birds. Nor did we 
think it more reaſonable to doubt of the tranſmogri. 
fication of the Macrobian children into ſwans, or that 
of the men of (2) Pallene in Thrace into birds, as ſoon 
as they had bath'd themſelves in the Tritonic lake, 
After chis the devil a word could we get out of him 
but of birds and cages. 
The cages were ſpacious, coſtly, magnificent, and 
of an admirable architecture. The birds were large, 
fine, and neat accordingly; looking as like the men 
in my country, as one pea does like another : for they 
eat and drank like men, muted like men, digeſted 
like men, but ſtunk like devils; ſlept, bill'd and trod 
their females like men, but ſomewhat oftener: in 
ſhort, had you ſeen and examin'd em from top to 
toe, you would have laid your head to a turnip, that 
they had been meer men, However, they were no- 
thing leſs, as maſter Ædituus told us; afſuring us at 
the ſame time, that they were neither ſecular nor 
' Jaick+ and truth is, the diverſity of their feathers 
and plumes, did not a little puzzle us. | 
Some of them were all over as white as ſwans, o- 
thers as black as crows, many as grey as owls, others 
black and White like magpies, ſome all red like red- 
birds, and others purple and white like ſome pigeons, 
He call'd the males clerghawks, monkhawks, prieſt- 
- hawks, abbothawks, biſhhawks, cardinhawks, and 
one popehawk, who is a ſpecies by himſelf, He 
-call'd the females, clergkites, nunkites, - prieſtkites, 
abbeſskites, biſhkites, cardinkites, and popekites. 
However, ſaid he, as hornets and drones will get 
among the bees, and there do nothing but buzz, eat, 
and ſpoil every thing; ſo, for theſe laſt three hun- 
red years, a vaſt ſwarm of bigottello's flock d Idon't 
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how among theſe goodly birds every fifth full moon, 
and . have bemuted, bewray d, and conſkited the 
whole iſland. They are fo' hard favour'd and mon- 
ſtrous, that none can abide em. For their wry 
necks make a figurt like à crooked'billet ; their (3) 
paws are hairy, like thoſe of rough-footed, -pigeons z 
their claws and pounces; belly and breech, He thoſe 
of the (4) ſtymphalid harpies, Nor is it poſſible to 
root them out: for if you get rid of one, ſtrait _ 

and twenty new ones fly thither, | 
There had been need of another monſter-hinthr, 
ſuch as was Hercules: for friar John had like to have 
run diſtrated about it, ſo much he was nettled and 
puzzled in the matter, As for the good Pantagruel; 
he was een ſerv'd as was (5) meſſer Priapus, con- 
nnn the ſacrifices of ovens for want of ſkin; 
| "CHAP, 


(9) Paws are ar! 88 hypocrites : with * 
cob's voice, but the hands of Eſau. ö 
0 W Fee See Diodorus Siculus. 

4 fler Priapus] The gods having been invited by 
the good mother to a feaſt, repair'd to it, one and al 
even the nymphs and ſatires, not excepting Silenus him- 
ſelf. Their godſhips, after ſpending rt of the night in 
drinking anger liberally, ſome fell aſleep; others went to 
dancing and other little ſports, Priapus running after the 
nymphs, ſpy'd Veſta aſleep, Whether or no he knew her, 
5 hy — her for ſomebody elſe, he reſolv'd not to miſs 

— portunity, As ill-luck would have it, the mo- 
— e was going to work, Silenus's aſs fell a-braying, 


and awak' d Veſta, who petting up in a fad fright, and the 


celeſtial gentry running in upon the noiſe ſhe made, poor 

Priapus was diſcover'd; nor could he with the ſkirt t of 
his robe, had it been four times as large, conceal the 
condition he was in, It's an idle frivolous ſtory. Ovid, 
in the 6th of his faſti, tells it agreeably, as he does every | 
thing elſe, and Lattantius after him, 1. 1, of his divine 


inſtitutions, n. 21. 'I-have added a "little to the things: 
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A BSASSASSA RAS RASS BREA RSS R466 
CHAP. III. 
a there i * but on 3 in the 


FE then aſk d der Achten Why there Way 

1 but one popehawk among ſuch numbers of 
venerable birds, multiply'd in all their ſpecies ? He 
anſwer d, that ſuch was the firſt inſtitution and fatal 
deftiny of the ſtars : that the clerghawks begot the 
prieſthawks and monkhawks, without carnal copulas 
tion, as ſome (1) bees are born of a young bull : the 
priefthawks begat the biſhawks, the biſhawks the 
ſtately cardinhawks, and the ſtately cardinhawks, if 
they live long enough, at laſt come to be popehawk, 
Of this laſt kind, there never is more than one it 


a time; as in a beehive there is but one kintz, and in 
the world but one ſun. 


When the popchawk dies, another atiſes in ki 
ſtead out of the whole brood of cardinhawks ; that is, 
as you muſt underſtand it all along, (a) without * 


the fact exceedingly, by ſaying Ceres inſtead of yhele, 
and ſkin inſtead of covering or lappet. I'm not to be i 
form'd that C vecloand Cares have pulled for one and the 
deity ; but people thould not thus umble and con- 
names in à piece of hi nally ＋ 5 
As the effect, which the ſight of ſo many lovely 
produced on Pantagruel, cou'd not but be very 
nary, perhaps Rabelais did it on purpole to wrap it up the 


(x). Bees] Ses ath book of Virgil's georgicks.  - - 
(z) Without carnal, &c.] 8 
yaſcitur, ſaid Pliny n c. 17, of certain her- 
mits call'd eſſenes, ” dwelling in the deſarts of Paleſtine 
copulation 
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copulation, So that there is in that ſpecies am indi- 
vidual unity, with 4 perpbtufty of fucceffton, neithet 
more or lefs than in the Arablan phoenix. | 
"Tis true, that about (3) two thouſand feven hun- 
dred and ſixty moons ago, two popehawks were feen 
upon the face of the earth: but then you never ſaw 
in your lives ſuch a wofel rout and hurly-burly as was 
all over this iſland; - For all theſe ſame birds did ſo 
peck, clapperclaw, and maul one another all that 
time, that there was the devil and all to do, and the 
iſland was in a fair way of being left without inhabi- 
tants. Some ſtood up for this popehawk, ſome for 
t'other. Some, ſtruck with a dumbneſs, were as 
mute as fo many fiſnes; the devil a note was to be 
got out of them: part of the merry bells Here were 
as filenit as if they had Toft their tongues, 1 mean their 


During theſe troubleſome times, they call'd to theif 
aſſiſtance the emperors, kings, dukes, earls, barons, 
and cottimonWealths of the world that live on t'other 
ſide the water; nor was this ſchiſm and ſedition at 
ah end, till one of them died, and the pturality was 
reduced to a (4) unity. | | 
We then aſk'd, Whit mov'd thoſe birds ty be thus 
continually chanting and finging ? He anſwer' d, that 
jt was the bells that hang'd on the tops of their cages. 
Then he ſaid to us, Will you have me make theſe 


(3). Two thouſand, &.] At twelve moons a year, 
(Rabelais, as he infinuates in the preface of this book, 
compoſing it about the year x550,) the 2760 moons he 
"6 of, i. e. 230 years, point out the year 1480, the 
time of the great ſchiſm, which was cauſed on one hand 
by Urban VI fitting at Rome, and on the other hand, 
the pretended Clement VH, fitting at Avignon. 

« 4) "RR At the council of Conftance, where cardi- 
nal Otho, o 

the name of Martin V, 


the family of Colonna, was made pope by 
| monk» 
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monkhawks, whom you ſee (5) bardocucyllated with 
a bag, ſuch as you uſe to ſtrain Hippocras wine thro', 
fing like any wood-larks? Pray do, ſaid we. He 
then gave half a dozen pulls to a little rope, which 
caus'd a diminutive bell to give ſo many ting-tangs ; 
and preſently a parcel of monkhawks ran to him, as 
if the devil had drove em, and fell a ſinging like mad. 

Pray, maſter, cry'd Panurge, if I alſo ring this 
bell, could I make thoſe other birds yonder, with red- 
herring colour'd feathers, ſing? Ay, marry would 
you, return'd. Ædituus. With this Panurge hang'd 
himſelf (by the hands, I mean) at the bell-rope's end, 
and no ſooner made it ſpeak, but thoſe ſmoak'd birds 
hy'd them thither, and began to lift up their voices, 
and make a ſort of untowardly hoarſe noiſe, which I 
grudgeto call ringing, Ædituus indeed told us, that 
that they fed on nothing but fiſh, like the herns and 
cormorants of the world, and that they were a (6) 
fifth kind of cucullati newly ſtamp'd, 

He added, that he had been told by Robert Val- 
bringue, (7) who lately paſs'd that way in his return 
from Africa, that a ſixth kind was to fly hither out of 
hand, which he called capuſhawks, more grum, vi- 
negar-fac'd, brainſick, froward, and loathſome, than 
any kind whatſoever in the whole iſland, Africa, 
ſaid Pantagruel, ſtill uſes to produce ſome new ang 
monſtrous thing, 


(5) — — The benedictines, or rather ber- 
nardines, whoſe cowl looks like the bardocucullus (or 
hood) of the antient inhabitants of Saintonge, Fires 
—_ ſome other Gauls, See Fauchet ant. gaul. I. 1 

(6) Fifth kind] The minims, inſtituted by Francis de 
Paula, about the middle of the 1 5th century, long after 
the eſtabliſhment of the four orders of mendicants. 

(7) A gentleman of Picardy] In 1540 he made a 
woyage to Canada, &c, 
CHAP, 
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, C H A p. IV. 


How the birds of . the — were 
| | pallengers. | | 


INCE you * told us, ſaid” — hou: 

the popehawk is begot by the cardinhawks, the 
cardinhawks by the biſhhawks, and the biſhhawks by 
the prieſthawks, and the prieſthawks by the clerg- 
hawks, I would gladly know whence you have theſe 
ſame clerghawks. They are all paſſengers; or tra- 
velling birds, return'd ZEdituus, and come hither: 
from (1) t'other world; part out of a vaſt country, 
call'd Want-o-bread, the reſt out of another toward 
the weſt, which they ſtile, Too-many-of-'em, From 
theſe two countries flock hither, every year, whole: 
legions of theſe clerghawks, leaving their 5 * 
thers, friends and relations. 

This happens when there are too many children, 
whether male or female, in ſome good family of the - 
latter country; inſomuch that the houſe would come 
to nothing, if the paternal eſtate were ſnhar'd among 
them all; (as reaſon requires, nature. directs, and 
God commands. For this cauſe parents uſed to rid 
themſelves of that inconveniency, by packing off the 


younger fry, and forcing them to ſeek their fortune 


in this iſle Boſſart, (or humpy iſland). I ſuppoſe he. 
means iſle Bouchart, near Chinon, cry'd Panurge, 
No, reply'd t 'other, 1 mean Boſſart (crooked) for 
there is not one in ten among them, but is either 
crooked, crippled, blinking, limping, ill-favour'd, 
deform'd, or an unprofitable load to the earth, - + - 


000 Monks are ſaid to be civilly dead, to this world... 
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Twas quite otherwiſe among the heathens, ſaid 
Pantagruel, when. they .us'd to receive a maid 
. the number of veftals for Leo Antiftivs af” 
firms, that it way abſolutely forbidden to admit a vir. 
gin into that order, if ſhe had any vice in her ſoul, or 
defect in her body, tho? it were hut the ſmalleſt ſpy 
on any part of 1. 1 4 hardly believe, 9 — 
Adituus, that their dams on tother ſide the water 
go nine months with them; for they cannot endure 
them nine years, nay, ſcarce ſeven, ſometimes in ths 
houſe: but by putting only a ſhirt over the other 
clothes of the young urchins, and lopping off I don't 
well know how many hairs from their crowns, mum- 
bling certain apoſtrophis d and expiatory words, they 
viſbly, openly, and plainly, by a pythagorical me- 
tempſychoſis, without the leaſt hurt, tranſmogriſy 
them into ſuch birds as you naw fee ; much after the 
faſhion of the Egyptian heathens, who us d to conſti- 
tute their ifiacs, by ſhaving them, and making them 
put on certain linoſtoles, or ſurplices. However, 1 
don't xnom, my good friends, but that theſe ſhe- 
things, whether clergkites, monkites, and abbeſs- 
kites, inſtead of Gnging pleaſant motets and (2) cha- 
. riſteres, ſuch as uſed to be ſung to Oromaſis by Zo- 
roaſter's inftitution, may be bello wing out ſuch cata- 


82) «Charifteres) XæpρfLIpt Dp, hymni quibug, 
- eratiz aguntur. Arimanian, a little lower, is inexcuſa- 
diy wrong. as an adjective, It is in Plutarch a ſubſtantive, 
viz,” Apsppar®-, meaning the dæmon Arimanius, To 
tranſlate it Arimanian, is as if one tranſated AnwnTpe, 
Demetrian. As for catarates and ſcythropes, the author 
doubtleſs meant to oppoſe ſeythropes to pleaſant, and ca- 
tarates to chariſteres. He's in the right as to oxvIgun®-, 
which means ſad, melancholy, As for catarates and cha- 
riſteres, the former are motets to curfe our ill-withers, 
the latter to bleſs our benefactors: only, by the way, 
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rates and ſeythropys, (curs'd, lamentable, and 
— imprecations) as. were uſually offer d to the 
Arimanian dæmom; being thus in continua! (3) de- 
votion for their kind friends and relations, that tranſ- 
form'd them into birds, whether When they were 
maids, or thorgbacks, in weir Prime, t . Mr 1 
vers. 
. pur the greateſt number of our birds came out of 
Want-0-bread, which, though a barren, country, here 
the days are of a moſt tecious lingering-leogth, over- 
ſtocks this whole iſland with the lower claſs-of birds; 
For hither fly the (4) alaphis chat inhatüt that: land, 
either when they are in danger of paſüng their tims 
ſcurvily for Want of beliy-timber, being unable, or, 
what's more likely, uuwilling, to take heart of grace, 
and follow {ame honeſt lawtyl calling, or too prouds 
hearted and lazy to go to ſervice in ſome ſober family, 
The ſame is done by your frantic inamoradoes, ho, 
when croſs; d in their, wild. deſires, gro Rark-ftaring 
mad, and chuſe this life ſuggeſted to them by their (5) 
deſpair [too cowargly4o make them ſwing, like cheir 
(3) Mr. Motteur"is vaſtly miſtaken hete to ſay, in 
continual devotion for their friends. Rabelais means juſt 
the contrary : font continuelle devotions de leurs parens & 
amis, i. e. they (the cloiſter'd people) are:cqntirually 
devoting or curſing their friends, _— put them there, 


What ſays Mexlin.Coccaio ? Eſt manachæ, quando mo- 


ritur, maladire parentes. 


(A) It ſhould be ſpelt aſapheis ; it means obſcure, lit= | 


tle known, Such are the Utepians, Amaurotes, &c. 
Rabelais pronounced, like the modern Greeks, the ei as 
an 1 ſimple. 

(5) The words between the crotchets [ J, are not in 
du Chat.) He only quotes, at the word deſpair, theſe verſes 
of Jovian Pontanus taking leave of his miſtreſs Fannia: 

Ah valeant veneres, valeant mala _— amoris ! 
Caſta placent, luxus deſidioſe vale ! 
Jam mihi Franciſci tunicam chordamque parate, 
Jam teneant nudos linea vincla pedes. 
brother 
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brother Iphis of doleful memory.] There is another 
ſort, that is, your goal birds, who having done ſome 
rogues trick; or other heinous villany, and being 
ſought up and down to be truſs'd up, and made to ride 
the 'twqa-or three-legg d mare that groans for them, 
warily ſcour off, and come here to ſave their bacon 
becauſe all theſe ſorts of birds are here provided for, 
and grow in an inſtant as fat as hogs, though they 
came as jean as rakes: for having the benefit of the 
clergy, they are as ſafe as thieves in a mill within this 
ſanctuar y. 

But, 'aſk'd Pantagruel, do theſe birds never return 

to te world where they were hatch'd? Some do, an- 
ſwer'd Zdituus ; formerly ſome few, but very late 
and very unwillingly : : however, ſince ſome certain 
eclipſes, by the vertue of the celeſtial conſtellations, a 
great crowd of them fled back to the world. Nor do 
we fret or vex ourſelves a jot about it: for thoſe that 
ſtay, wiſely ſing, the fewer the better cheer ; and all 
thoſe that fly away firſt, caſt off — feathers here 
among theſe (6) nettles and briers. 
Accordingly we found ſome thrown * ; and 
as we looked up and down, we chanc'd to light on 
what ſome. people will hardly thank us for . an 
„ and thereby hangs 6 tabs,” - 


"(6/1 How monks i hat time or at 
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deere eee 
CHAP. v. 


Of the dumb knighthawks of the ane: 


ing iſland. 


when ſome five and twenty or thirty birds flew 
towards us: they were of a hue and feather like which 
we had not yet ſeen, any thing in the whole iſland, 
Their plumes were as changeable as the ſkin of the 
camelion, and the flower of tripolion, or (1) ten- 
crion, They had all under the left wing a mark, like 
two diameters dividing a circle into equtal parts, or, 
if you had rather have it ſo, like a perpendicular line 
falling on a right line. The marks which each of 
them bore, were much of the ſame ſhape, but of dif. 
ferent colours; for ſome were white, others (2) green, 
ſome red, others purple, and ſome blue, Who are 
thoſe, aſk'd Panurge, and how do you call them ? 
They are mongrels, quoth Ædituus. 

We call them knighthawks, and. they have a great 
number of rich (3) commanderies, (fat"livings) in 
your world, Good your worſhip, ſaid I, make them, 
give us a ſong, an't pleaſe you, that we may know 
how they ſing. They ſcorn your words, cry'd Adi- 


(1) Read teucrion, according to Dioſcorides, I. 3, c. 
5. Pliny, 1, 21, ch. 7, ſpeaking of the polium, which 
ome, ſays he, call teuthrion, among other wonderful 
things which he relates. of this herb, affirms the flower 
of it to be white-in the morning, red at noon; and blew- 
iſh in the evening, 
(2) The knights of St. Lazare, who wore à green croſs, 
(3) Rabelais banteringly calls 'em gourmanderies. 


Vor, V. E tuus, 


HESE words Were ſcarce out of his a 
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tuus, they are none of your ſinging birds; but, to 
make amends, they feed as much as the beſt two of 
them all, Pray, where are their hens? where are 
their females ? ſaid 1, They have none, anſwer'd 
AÆAdituus. How comes it to paſs then, aſk*d Panurge, 
that they are thus beſcabb'd, beſcurf d, all embroi- 
der d oer the phiz with ſcarbuncles, puſhes,' and 
pock-royals, ſome of which undermine the handles of 
their faces, This ſame faſhionable and illuſtrious diſ- 
eaſe, quoth ZEdituus, is common among that kind of 
birds, becauſe they are pretty apt to be toſt on the 
ſalt deep. 

He then acquainted us With the occaſion of their 
coming. . This next to us, ſaid he, looks ſo wiſtfully 
upon you, to ſee whether he may not. find amo 
your company a ſtately gawdy kind of huge dreadful 
birds of prey, which yet are ſo untoward, that they 
never could be brought to the lure, nor to perch on 
the (4) glove. They tell us that there are ſuch in 
your world, and that ſome of them have goodly gar- 
ters below the knee, with an inſcription about them, 
which condemns 'him (qui mal y penſe) who ſhall 
think ill of it, to be bewray'd and conſkited. Others 
are ſaid to wear the (5) devil in a ſtring before their 
paunches ; and others (6) a ram's ſkin, All that's 
true enough, good maſter Ædituus, quoth Panurge; 
but we have not the honour to be acquainted with 
their knightſhips, 

Come on, cry'd Ædituus in a merry mood, we 
have had chat enough o' conſcience ! let's e' en go 
drink.----And eat, quoth Panurge, Eat, reply'd 
A ditaus, and drink bravely, old boy; twiſt like 
F and ſwill like tinkers; pal away and 


* The glove] Of the Bao Ream the pope, 
5) The devil, &c,] Order of St. Michael. 
(0 Ram's ſkin) Order of * — fleece. 25 
e 


ſave 
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fave tide : for nothing is ſo. dear and precious as 
time, therefore we'll be ſure to put it to a good uſe. 
He would fain have carried us firſt to bathe in the 
bagnio's of the cardinhawks, which are godly de- 
licious places, and have us lick d over with precious 
ointments by the alyptes, alias rubbers, as ſoo as 
we ſhould come out of; the bath. But Pantagruel 
told him, that he could drink but too much without 
that, He then led us into a ſpacious delicate refec- 
tuary, or fratrie- room, and told us ; Braguibus, the 
hermit, made you faſt four days together; now, con- 
trariwiſe, I'll make you eat and drink of the beſt (7) 
four days through ſtitch, befoge you budge from this 
place, But hark-ye-me, cry'd Panurge, may'nt we 
take a nap in the mean time? Ay, ay, anſwer'd Ædi- | 
tuus, that's as you ſhall think good; for he that 
ſleeps, drinks, Good Lord! how we liv'd! What 
good bub! what dainty cheer! O what an honeſt cod 
was this ſame ZEdituus! - -. | + 


eee 

RA FN een 

How the birds are cramm'd in the Ring- 
ing-iſland, 


Antagruel looked I don't know howith, and ſeem- 


ed not very well pleas'd with the four days 
junketting which ZEdituus enjoin'd us. ZXdituus, 
who ſoon found it out, ſaid to him, You Know, fir, 


(7) Four days] The author ſeems here to have an eye 
to what's practiſed even now in the trinity hoſpital at 
Rome, Such pilgrims as come thither from an place in 
Italy, are lodged" and fed for three days: but the ultra- 
montains are entertain'd a day more, e 
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that ſeven days before winter, and (1) ſeven days af- 
ter, there is no ſtorm at fea: for then the elements 
are ſtill, out of reſpect for the halcions, or king fiſhers, 
birds ſacred to Thetis, which then lay their eggs, and 
hatch their young near the ſhore, Now here the ſea 
makes itſelf amends for this long calm; and when- 
[ever any foreigners come hither, it grows boiſterqus 
and ſtormy for four days together. We can' give no 
other reaſon for it, but that it is a piece of its civility, 
that thoſe who come among us may ſtay whether 
they will or no, and be copiouſly feaſted all the while 
with the incomes of the ringing. Therefore pray don't 
think your time loſt ; for, willing, nilling, you'll be 
forc'd to ſtay 5 unlefs' you are reſolved to encounter 
Juno, Neptune, Doris, /Eolus, and his fluſter-bluſ- 
ters; and, in ſhort, all the pack of-ill-natur'd left. 
handed godlings and vejoves, Do but reſolve to be 
cheery, and fall to briſkly, 

After we had pretty well ſtaid our ſtomachs with 
ſome tight ſnatches, friar John ſaid to Ædituus; For 
ought I ſee, you have none but a parcel of birds and 
cages in this iſland of yours, and the devil-a-bit of 
one of them all that ſets his hand to the plough, or 
tills the land, whoſe fat he devours: their whole bu- 
ſineſs is to be frolick, to chirp it, to whiſtle it, to 
warble it; toſſing it, and roaring it merrily night 
and day: pray then, if I may be ſo bold, whence 
comes this plenty and overflowing of all dainty bits 
and good things, which we ſee among you? From 
all the other world, return'd Ædituus, if you except 
ſome part of the northern regions, who of late years 
have ſtirr'd up the (2) jakes.' Mum they may chance 
er long to rue the day they did ſo ; their cows ſhall 


(xr) Seven days after] See Pliny, I. 10, ch. 12, and 
Plutarch, in the treatiſe where he examines who is wiſeſt. 

(2) Jakes] Movere camerinam, See Cambridge dic- 
tionary, 3 . 
Fin ve 


have 


have 3 2 their Fon oats; there will be 


work made among them, that there will; come, a 


fig for't, let's drink, -----But pray what countrymen 
are you ? Tourain is our country, anſwer'd Panurge.. 
Cod ſo, cry'd Ædituus, you were not then hatch'd 
of an ill bird, I'll ſay that for you, ſince the bleſſed 
Tourain is your mother : for from thence there comes 
hither every year ſuch a vaſt ſtore of good things, 
that we were told by ſome folks of the place that bap- 
pened to touch at this iſland, that your duke of Tou- 
rain's income will not afford him to eat his belly full 
of beans ard bacon 7 good diſh ſpoil'd between Mo- 
ſes and Pythagoras] becauſe. his predeceſſors . have 
been more than liberal to theſe moſt, holy birds of 
ours, that we might here munch it, twiſt it, cram. 
jt, gorge. it, craw it, riot it, junket it, and tickle it 
off; ſtuffing our puddings with dainty pheaſants,. 
partridges, pullets with eggs, fat capons of Loudu- 
nois, and all ſorts of veniſon and wild fowl. Come, 
boy it about, tope on my friends: pray do but ſec 
yon jolly birds that are perched together, how fat, 
how plump, and in good eaſes they look, with the in- 
come that Tourain yieldꝭ us And in faith they ing 
rarely for theit good founders, that's the truth on't. 
You never ſaw any Arcadian birds mumble more fair - 
ly than they do over a diſh, when they ſee theſe two 
gilt (3) batoons, or when I ring for them thoſe great 
bells that you ſee above their cages, Drink on, firs, 
whip it away: verily, friends, tis very fine drink- 
ing to day, and ſo tis every day o' the week; then 
drink on, toſs it about, here's to you with all my 
foul; you are moſt heartily welcome ; never ſpare it, 
I pray you; fear not we ſhould ever want good bub, 
and belly- timber; for, look here, though the ſky 
were of braſs, and the earth of iron, we ſhould nat 
want wherewithal to ſtuff the gut, though they were 


(3) Batoons] Feſte a baſtons, a ſolemn feſtival, ' 
E 3 to 
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: to continue ſo ſeven or eight years longer than the 


famine in Egypt, Let us then, with brotherly love 
'and charity,” refreſh ourſelves here with the creature, 

Woons man, ery'd Panurge, what a rare time you 
have on't in this world! Pſhaw, return'd ZEdituys, 
this is nothing to what we ſhall have i in other ; the 
'Elyfian fields will be the leaſt that will fall to our lot. 
Come, in the mean time let's drink here; come, here's 
to thee, old fuddlecap. 

Your firſt fiticines, ſaid I, were ſuperlatively wiſe, 
in deviſing thus a means for you to compaſs whatever 
all men naturally covet ſo much; and ſo few, or (to 
ſpeak more properly) none can enjoy together: ] 
mean, a paradiſe in this life, and another in the 
next. Sure you were born wrapt in your mother's 
"fmickets l O happy creatures! O more than men! 
Would I had the luck to fare like you! 


* 


ee 


CHAP... VI. 


How Panurge related to maſter Xdituus 
- © "thefable of the horſe and the aſs, 

HEN we had cram'd and cram'd again, di- 
tuus tock us into a chamber that was well 
furniſh'd, hung with tapeſtry, and finely gilt, Thi- 


ther he cauſed to be brought ſtore of mirabolans, ca- 


Hou, green ginger preſerv'd, with plenty of hypo- 


cras, and delicious wine. With thoſe antidotes, that 


were like a ſweeter Lethe, he invited us to forget the 
hardſhips of our voyage; and at the ſame time he 
ſent plenty of proviſions on board our ſhip that rid in 


the harbour. After this, we e'en jogg'd to bed for 


that night ; but the devil a bit poor pilgarlick could 
; 1 ; > N | ö ſleep 
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ſleep one wink: the eyerlaſting jingle jangle of the 
bells kept me awake whether I would or no. 

About midnight Ædituus came to wake us, that 
we might drink, He himſelf ſhew'd us the way, 
ſaying ; You men of t'other world ſay that ignorance 
is the mother of all evil, and ſo far you are right: 
yet for all that, you don't take the leaſt care to get ri 
of it, but ſtill plod on, and live in it, with it, and 
by it ; for which cauſe a plaguy deal of miſchief lights 
vn you every day, and you are right enough ſerv'd: 
you are perpetually ailing ſomewhat, making a moan, 
and never right, *Tis what I was ruminating upon 
juſt now, And, indeed, ignorance keeps you here 
faſten'd in bed, juſt as that bully-rock Mars was de- 
tained by Vulcan's art: for all the while you don't 
mind that you ought to ſpare ſome of your reſt, and 
be as laviſh as you can of the goods of this famous 
iſland, Come, come, you ſhou'd have eaten three 
breakfaſts already; and take this from me for a cer- 
tain truth, That if you wou'd conſume the mouth- 
ammunition of this iſland, you muſt riſe betimes ; 
eat them, they multiply ; ſpare them, they diminiſh, 
For example: mow a field in due ſeaſon, and the 
graſs will grow thicker and better; don't mow it, 
and in a ſhort time *twill be floor'd with moſs. Let's 
drink, and drink again, my friends; come, let's all 
carouſe it, (1) The leaneſt of our birds are now fing- 
ing to us all; we'll drink to them, if you' pleaſe, 
Let's take off (2) one, two, three, nine bumpers, 
Non zelus, ſed charitas, AJ 


(1) The leaneſt, &c.] The mendicant friars, who 
ſing their matins at midnight. | 

(2) One, two, -&c.] Referring to the number of the 
graces and muſes, Aut ter bibendum aut novies: a pro- 
verb of the ancients, who, in point of drinking, were 
nothing to compare with this ZEdituus, who here unites 
all the leſſons of the different forts of chuſtral matins. 

| E 4 When 
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When day, peeping in the eaſt, made the ſky turn 
from black to red, (3) like a boiling lobſter, he 
wak'd us again to take a diſh of (4) monaſtical brew. 
eſs. From that time we made but one meal, that 
only laſted the whole day : ſo that T cannot well tell 
how I may call it, whether dinner, ſupper, nunchion, 
or after-ſupper; only to get a ſtomach, we took a 
turn or two in the iſland, to ſee and hear the bleſſed 
ſinging birds, 

At night Panurge ſaid to /Edituus, Give me leave, 
ſweet fir, to tell you a merry ſtory of ſomething that 
happened ſome three and twenty moons ago, in che 
country of Chaſtelleraud. | 

(5) One day in April, a certain gentleman's groom, 
Roger by name, was walking his maſter's horſes in 
ſome ſallow ground: there twas his good fortune to 
find a pretty ſhepherdeſs, feeding her bleating ſheep 
and harmleſs lambkins, on the brow of a neighbour- 
ing mountain, in the ſhade of an adjacent grove; 
near her, ſome friſking kids tripp'd it o'er a green 
carpet of nature's own ſpreading ; and, to compleat 
the landſkip, there ſtood an aſs, Roger, who was a 
wag, had a diſh of chat with her, and after ſome if's 
and and's, but's, hem's, and heigh's on her ſide, got 
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(3) Like a lobſter} This is not in the original, Tis, 
I believe, wholly of Engliſh growth, See Hud. 

(4) Monaſtical breweſs] Soupe de prime. So calld 
from its being eaten at the bour of prime, which is the 
firſt of the canonical hours: Rabelais boaſts much of theſe 
ſeupes, and almoſt always calls em fat ſoupes de prime, 
becauſe it is the firſt boiling, and very top of the porridge 
pot. The others, call'd by him greyhound ſoupes, I. 3, 
c. 4, are leſs ſtrong and ſucculent, by having more wa- 
ter pour'd in, : 

(5) One day in April] April is an amorous month. 
And the country of Chatelleraud abounds with theſe 
Arcadian nightingales (aſſes). 
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her in the mind to get up behind him, to go and fee 


his table, and there take a bit by the bye in a civil“ 


way. While they were holding a parley, the horſe, 


directing his diſcourſe to the aſs, (for all brute beaſts. 


ſpoke that year in divers places,) whiſper'd theſe 


words in his ear: Poor aſs, how I pity thee! thou 


ſſaveſtlike any hack, I read it on thy crupper : thou 


doſt well, however, fince Cod has created thee to 


ſerve mankind ; thou art a very honeſt aſs: but not 
to be bettef rubb*d down, curricomb'd, trap'd, and 
f:d, than thou art, ſeems to me indeed to be too hard 


a lot. Alas! thou art all (6) rough-coated, in ill 


plight ; jaded, founder'd, creſt-fallen, and drooping, 
like a mooting duck, and feedeſt here on nothir:g but 
coarſe graſs, or briars and thiſtles; therefore do but 


pace it along with me, and thou ſhalt ſee how we 
noble ſteeds, made by nature for war, are treated. 


Come, thou'lt loſe nothing by coming ; I'll get thee 


a taſte of my fare, I troth, fir, I can but love you 


and thank you, return'd the afs ; I'll wait on you, 
good mr. ſteed. Methinks, gaffer aſs, you might as 


well have ſaid, fir grandpaw ſteed. O] cry mercy, ; 


good fir grandpaw, return'd the aſs; we country 


clowns are ſomewhat groſs, and apt to knock words 


7 


ſ 


out of joint, However, an't pleaſe you, Fu come 
after your worſhip! at ſome diſtance, leſt for taking 


this run, my ſide ſhould chance to be firk'd and cur- 


ried with a vengeance, as tis but too often, the more's 


my ſorrow, 


The ſhepherdeſs being got behind Roger, the aſs 


followed, fully reſolv'd to bait like a prince with Ro- 
ger's ſteed: but when they got to the ſtable, the 


groom, who ſpy'd the grave animal, order'd one of 


(6) Rough- coated] It is Ianternt᷑ in Rabelais, and means, 
thy whole body is tranſparent as a lantern, and the ſkin - 
of thy ſides depilated, i, e. as free from hair as the ſmooth- 


eſt parchment, 
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his underlings to welcome him with a pitchfork, and 
curricomb him with a cudgel. The aſs, who heard 
this, recommended hi:alelf. mentally to the god (7) 


Neptune, and was packing off, thinking, and ſyllo- 


giſing within himſelf thus: Had not I been an aſs, I 
had not come here among great lords, when I muſt 
needs be ſenſible that I was only made for the uſe of 
the ſmall vulgar, Afſop had given me a fair warning 
of this in one of his fables, Well, 1 muſt e' en ſcam- 
per, ($) or take what. follows. With this he fell a 


- trotting, and wincing, and yerking, and calcitrating, 


alias kicking, and farting, and funking, and curvet- 
ting, and bounding, 'and ſpringing, and galloping 
full drive, as if the devil had been come for him in 


propria perſona. 


The ſhepherdeſs, who ſaw her aſs ſcour off, told 
Roger that *twas her cattle, and deſir'd he might be 


Kindly us'd, or elſe ſhe would not ſtir her foot over 


the threſhold, Friend Roger no ſooner knew this, 
but he order*d him to be fetch'd in, and that my ma- 
ſter's horſes ſhould rather chop ſtraw for a week to- 
gether, than my miſtreſs's beaſt ſhould want his bel- 
1y-full of corn. | 

The moſt difficult -point was to get him back ; for 
in vain the youngſters complimented and coax*d him 
to come. I dare not, ſaid the aſs, I am baſhſul. 
And the more they ſtrove by fair means to bring him 
with them, the more the ſtubborn thing was unto- 
ward, and flew out at heels; inſomuch that they 
might have been there to this hour, had not his mi- 


(7) Neptune] The aſs ſaw the pitchfork held up to 
him, In this danger he addreſſes his prayer to Neptune, 
whoſe trident is a kind of fork. 

(8) Or take, &c.] It is in the original, I muſt e en 
icamper as quick as a bundle of ſparagus is in boiling : a 


; proverbial expreſſion often uſed by the emperor Auguſtus, 


See it both in Latin and Greek among the adagia in moſt 
ſchool books. als 
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ſtreſs advis'd them to toſs oats in a ſieve, or in a 


blanket, and call him ;- which'was done, and made 
him wheel about, and fay, Oats by mackins! oats 
ſhall go to pot. (9) Adveniat; oats will do, there's 
evidence in the caſe : but none of the rubbing down, 
none of the firking. Thus melodiouſly finging (for, 
as you know, that Arcadian bird's note is very bar- 
monious) he came to the young gentleman of the 
horſe, alias black garb, who brought him into the 
ſtable, 

When he was there, they plac'd bum next to the 
great horſe, his friend, rubb'd him down, curri- 
comb*d him, laid clean ſtraw under him up to the 
chin, and there he lay at rack and manger; the firſt 
ſtuff d with ſweet hay, the latter with oats; which 
when the horſes valet-de- chambre ſifted, he clapp'd 
down his lugs, to tell them by ſigns that he could eat 
it but too well without ſifting, and that he did not 
deſerve ſo great an honour, 6 

When they had well fed, quoth the horſe to the ao; 3 
Well, poor aſs, how is it with thee now ? How doſt 
thou like this fare ? Thou wert ſo nice at firſt; a bo- 
dy had much ado to get thee hither, By the fig, an- 
ſwer' d the aſs, which one of our - anceſtors eating, 


Philemon died laughing, this is all ſheer ambroſia, 


good fir grandpaw : but what would you have an aſs 
ſay ? Methinks all this is yet but half cheer. Don't 
your worſhips here now and then uſe to take a leap ? 
What leaping doſt thou mean, aſk'd- the horſe? the 
devil leap thee; doſt thou take me for an aſs? I troth, 
ſir grandpaw, quoth the aſs, 1 am ſomewhat a block- 
head, you know, and can't for the heart's blood of 
me learn fo ſaſt the court way of ſpeaking of you 
gentlemen horſes: 1 mean, don't you ſtallionize it 
lometimes here among your mettled fillies? Tuſh, 
(9) Adveniat] The pun is upon the word avoine, oat, 
and adveniat, let em come. 
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whiſper*d the horſe, ſpeak lower: for by Bucephalus, 
if the grooms but hear thee, they'll maul and be-lamh 
thee thrice and threefold; ſo that thou'lt have but 
little ſtomach to a leaping bout, Cod ſo, man, we 
dare not ſo much as grow ſtiff at the tip of the low. 
ermoſt ſnout, though *twere but to leak or fo, for 
ſear of being jirk'd and paid out of our lechery. As 
for any thing elſe, we are as happy as our maſter, 
and perhaps more, By this packſaddle, my old ac- 
quaintance, quoth the aſs, I have done with you; a 
fart for thy litter and hay, and a fart for thy oats : give 
me the thiſtles of our fields, ſince there we leap when 
we liſt; eat lefs, and leap more, I ſay; *tis meat, 
drink and cloth to ns, Ah! friend grandpaw, it 
would do thy heart good to ſee us at a fair, when we 
hold our provincial chapter! Oh] how we leap it, 
while our miſtreſſes are ſelling their goſlins and other 
poultry ! With this they parted. Dixi: Ihave done. 
Panurge then held his peace, 'Pantagruel would 
have had him to have gone on to the end of the chap- 
ter: but Ædituus ſaid, A word to the wiſe is enough; 
I can pick out the meaning of that fable, and know 
who is that aſs, and who the horſe ; but you are a 
baſhful youth, T perceive, - Well, know that there's 
nothing for you here; ſcatter no words, Vet, re- 
turn'd Panurge, I ſaw but e'en now a pretty kind of 
a cooing abbeykite as white as a dove, and her I had 


rather ride than lead, May I never ſtir, if ſhe is not 


a dainty bit, and very well worth a fin or two. Hea- 
ven forgive me! I meant no more harm in it than 
you; may the harm I meant in it befalme preſently. 


CHAP. 


A r t . . HE REES 


C HAP. VIII. 


How with much ado we got a ſight of the 
popehawk. 


UR junketting and banquetting held on at the 
ſame rate the third day, as the two former, 
Pantagruel then earneſtly defir*d to fee the popehawk: 
but ÆEdituus told him, it was not ſuch an eaſy mat- 
ter to get a ſight of him. How, aſk'd Pantagruel, 
has he (1) Plato's helinet on his crown, Gyges's ring 
on his pounces, or a cameleon on his breaſt, to make 
him inviſible when he pleafes ? No, fir, return'd 
dituus; but he is naturally of pretty difficult ac- 
ceſs ; however, I'll ſee and take care that you may ſee: 
him, if poſſible, With this he left us-piddling : then 
within a quarter of an hour came back, and told us 
the popehawk is now to be ſeen : ſo he led us, with- 
out the leaſt noife, directly to the cage wherein he ſat, 
drooping with his feathers ſtaring about him, attend- 
ed by a brace of little cardinhawks, and fix luſty fuſty- 
biſhhawks, 
Panurge ſtar'd at him like a dead pig, "examining 
exactly his figure, ſize and motions. Then with a loud 
voice he ſaid, A curſe light on the hatcher of the ill 
bird; o'my word this is a filthy whoophooper, Huſh, 
ſpeak ſoftly, ſaid /Edituus : by G- he has a pair of. 
ears, as formerly Michael de Matiſcome remark'd. 
What then, return'd Panurge, ſo hath a whoopcat, 


(1) Plato's helmet} Plato, 1, x of his republic, uſes: 
deed this proverb, But it ſhould be Pluto's helmet, See 
Eralmus's adages at the wozds orci galea. 


Whiſt 


- 
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Whiſt, ſaid Ædituus, if he but hear you ſpeak ſuch 
another blaſphemous word, you had as good be 
damn'd: do you ſee that (2) baſon yonder in his cage? 
Out of it ſhall ſally thunderbolts and lightnings, 
Norms, bulls, and the devil and all, that will fink 
you down to Peg Trantum's, an hundred fathom un- 
der ground, *Twere better to drink and be merry, 
quoth friar ſohn. 

Panurge was ſtill ſeeding his eyes with the ſight of 
the popehawk, and his attendants, when ſomewhere 
under his cage he perceiv'd a madgehowlet, With 
this he cry'd out, By the devil's maker, maſter, 
there's roguery in the caſe ;. they put tricks upon tra. 
vellers here more than any where elſe, and would 
make us believe that a t---d's a ſugar-loaf, What 
damn'd cozening, gulling, and cony-catching have 

wie here! Do you ſee this madgehowlet ? By Miner- 
va, we are all beſnit. Odſoons, ſaid ZEdituus, ſpeak 
ſoftly, I tell you: *tis no madgehowlet, no ſhe-thing, 
on my honeſt word; but a male, and a noble bird, 

May we not hear the popehawk ſing, aſk'd Panta- 
gruel? I dare not promiſe that, return'd Ædituus; 
for he only ſings and eats at his own (3) hours. 80 
don't I, quoth Panurge; poor pilgarlic is fain to 
make every body's time his own : come then, let us 
go«drink if you will. Now this is ſomething like a 
tanſy, ſaid- Ædituus; you begin to talk ſomewhat 
like: ſtill (4) ſpeak in that faſhion, and I'll ſecure 
you from being thought an heretic, Come on, I am 
of your mind, | 
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(2) Baſon] A bell which is rung when any one is ex- 
communicated. 
(3) Hours] On the moſt ſolemn days in the year, 
(4) Still ſpeak, &c, ] That is, ſpeak of drinking and 
guttling as much as you will, and practiſe both to the 
full in a country where there's the inquiſition; but ſpeak 
not a word of religion, or the pope's authority, 
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As we went back to have t'other fuddling-bout, 
we ſpy'd an old (5) green-headed biſhhawk, who ſat 
moping with his mate and three jolly bittorn atten- 


dants, all ſnoring under an arbour, Near the old 


cuff Rood a buxom abbeſskite, that ſung like any 
linnet; and we were ſo mightily tickled with her 


finging, that I vow and ſwear we could have wiſh'd 


all our members but one turn'd into ears, to have 
had more of the melody. Quoth Panurge, This pret- 
ty cherubin of cherubins is here breaking her head 
with chanting to this huge, fat, ugly face, who lies 
grunting all the while like a hog as he is, I'll make 
him change his note preſently, in the devil's name, 
With this he rang a bell that hung over the biſhhawk's 


head; but tho? he rang and rang again, the devil a- 


bit biſhhawk would hear; the louder the ſound, the 
louder his ſnoring. There was no making him ſing. 
By G--- quoth Panurge, you old buzzard, if you 
won't ſing by fair means, you ſhall by foul, Having 
ſaid this, he took up one of St, Stephen's loaves, alias 
a ſtone, and was going to hit him with it about the 
middle, But ZEdituus cry'd to him, Hold, hold, 
honeſt friend! ſtrike, wound, poiſon, kill and mur- 
der all the kings and princes in the world, by trea- 
chery, or how thou wilt; and as ſoon as thou would, 
unneſtle the angels from their cockloft ; popehawk 
will pardon thee all this: but never be ſo mad as to 
meddle with theſe (6) ſacred birds, as much as thou 


lovꝰ ſt 


(5) Green-headed biſhhawk] Their arms are ſur- 
mounted with a green hat, as a token of their being in 
hopes to be one day made cardinals, 

(6) Theſe ſacred birds] Claude de Seiflel, fol. 111, of 
his tranflation of that part of Diodorus Siculus, which 
touches upon Alexander's ſucceſſors, relates of the Pi- 
thecuſæ, three towns fo call'd in upper Libya, that the 
inhabitants of thoſe three towns held parrots in the high.. 
eſt veneration, accounting em gods, and puniſhing with 
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lowſt the profit, welfare, and life, not only of thy.. 
ſelf, and thy friends and relations alive or dead, but 
alſo of thoſe that may be born hereafter to the thou. 
ſandth generation: for ſo long thou wouldſt entail mi- 
ſery upon them. Do but look upon that baſin, Cat- 
ſo, let us rather drink then, quoth Panurge. He that 
ſpoke laſt, ſpoke well, mr. Antitus, quoth friar John: 
while we are looking on theſe deviliſh birds, we do 
nothing but blaſpheme; and while we are taking a 
oup, we do nothing but praiſe God, Come on then, 
let's go drink; how well that word ſounds ! 

The third day (after we had drank, as you muſt 
underſtand) (7) AEdituus diſmiſs'd us. We made 
him a preſent of a pretty little Perguois knife, which 
he took more kindly than Artaxerxes did the cup of 
cold water that was given him by a clown, He moſt 
courteouſly thank'd us, and ſent all forts of proviftons 
aboard our ſhips, wiſh'd us a proſperous voyage, and 
ſucceſs in our undertakings, and made us promiſe 
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death any that were ſo inhuman and ſacrilegious as to 
kill one of thoſe creatures, But poor Seiſſel was miſera-- 
bly miſtaken, doubtleſs by following the old Latin tran- 
flator, who took IIIb xo for: Firlaxo; this laſt, in- 
deed, ſignifying parrots or jays ; but not the firſt, which 
means an ape or monkey. Thus Pithecuſz Genifies ape- 
town, or monkey-town, not parrot-town, or jay-town. 
Now, Rabelais, *tis more than probable, had read this 
paſſage of Diodorus Siculus, either in Seiſſel's tranſlation, 
printed in 1530, or elſe in the old Latin tranſlation, and 
perhaps, not caring to give himſelf the trouble to conſult 
the Greek original, he might here allude to this pretend- 
ed picce of hiſtory, the truth whereof appears quite other-- 
wiſe in the Greek of Diodorus Siculus, I. 20, p. 763, 
of Wechel's edition. 

(7) /Edituus diſmiſs'd us] The cuſtom is to treat and 
entertain pilgrims, in the hoſpitals of Italy, for three 
days, but no longer; they muſt then depart, 
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and ſwear by ($) Jupiter of ſtone to come back by his 
territories. Finally he ſaid to us, Friends, pray | 
note, that there many more (9) ſtones in the world 
than men; take care you con't forget it, 
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| CHAP. IX. 
How we arriv'd at the iſland of tools. 


AVING well ballaſted the holds of our hu- 

man veſſels, we weigh'd anchor, hois'd up 

fail, ftow'd the boats, fet the land, and ftood for the 
offing with a fair loom gale, and tor more haſte un- 
parrelbd the mizzen-yard, and lanch'd it and the fait 
over the lee-quarter, and fitted gyves to keep it ſtea- 
dy, and boom'd it out: ſo in three days we made 
the iſland of tools, that is altogether uninhabired. 
We ſaw there a great number of trees which bore 
mattocks, pick-axes, crows, weeding-khooks, ſcythes, 
fickles, fpades, trowels, hatchets, hedging-bilk, 
ſaws, adzes, bills, axes, ſheers, pincers, bolts, 
piercers, augers and wimble. 
Others bore dags, daggers, (1) poniards, bayonets, 


(3) Jupiter of ſtone] The pope ; inaſmuch as by his 
thunder he makes himſelf be fear'd by the preſent Ro- 
mans, as much as Jupiter Lapis was by the old ones. 

(9) More tones, &c.] Mens ſtones ; here we have a. 
prieſt advancing, that it is to be leſs than men to endure 
for ſo long a time together the tyranny and vices of the 
monks and clergy, . 

(1) Poniards] Sangdedez in the original: a ſhort 
ſword, which at Venice, where the nobles wear it, is 
call'd in the Venetian language (or rather dialect) einque 
dea, by way of joke, as if it was but of the length of 


five fingers, 


| ſquare- 
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ſqu are bladed tucks, ſtilettoes, poinadoes, ſkenes, 
pen ⁊nives, puncheons, bodkins, ſwords, rapiers, 
backſwords, cutlaſſes, ſcymetars, hangers, falchiom, 
glaives, raillons, whittles and whinyards, 

- Whoever would have any of theſe, needed but to 
ſhake the tree, and immediately they dropp'd down 
as thick as hops, like ſo many ripe plumbs ; nay, 
what's more, they fell on a kind of graſs call'd ſcab- 
bard, and ſheath'd themſelves in it cleverly, But 
when they came down, there was need of taking care 
leſt they happen'd to touch the head, feet, or other 
parts of the body, For they fell with the point down» 
wards, and in they ſtuck, or flit the continuum of 
ſome member, or lopt it off like a twig : either of 
which. generally was enough to have kill'd a man, 
tho' he were a hundred years old, and worth as many 
thouſand ſpankers, ſpur-royals, and roſe-nobles. 
Under ſome other trees, whoſe names I can't juſt- 
ly tell you, I ſaw ſome certain. ſorts of weeds that 
grew and ſprouted like pikes, lances, javelins, jave- 
lots, darts, dartlets, halberts, boarſpears, eelſpears, 
partiſans, tridentes, prongs, troutſtaves, ſpears, half- 
Pikes and hunting ſtaffs, As they ſprouted up and 
chanc'd to touch the tree, ſtrait they met with their 
heads, points, and blades, each ſuitable to its kind, 
made ready for them by the trees over them, as ſoon 
as every individual weed was grown up, fit for its 
ſteel: even like the childrens coats, that are made for 
them as ſoon, as they can wear them, and you wean 


them of their ſwaddling clothes. Nor do you mutter, 


I pray you, at what Plato, Anaxagoras, and Demo- 
critus, have ſaĩid: od's fiſh! they were none of your 
lower-form gimcracks ; were they ? 

Thoſe trees ſeem'd to us terreſtrial animals, in no 
wiſe ſodifferent from brute beaſts as not to have ſkin, 
fat, fleſh, veins, arteries, ligaments, nerves, carti- 
lages, kernels, bones, marrow, humours, matrices, 


brains, and articulations ; for they certainly have 


ſome, 


f 
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ſome, ſince Theophraſtus will have it ſo: but in this 
point they differ'd from other animals, that their 
heads, that is, their part of their trunks next 
to the root, are downwards; their hair, that is, 
their roots, in the earth; and their feet, that is, 
their branches, upſice down: as if a man ſhould 
ſtand on his head with out- ſtretched legs. And as 
you, batter'd finners, on whom Venus has beſtow'd 
ſomething to remember her, feel the approach of 
rains, winds, cold, and every change of weather, at 
your iſchiatic legs, and your omoplates, by means of 
the perpetual almanack which ſhe has fix'd there: ſo 
theſe trees have notice given them, by certain ſenſa 
tions which they have at their roots, ſtocks, gums, 
paps, or marrow, of the growth of the ſtaffs under 
them; and accordingly they prepare ſuitable points 
and blades. for them beforehand. Yet as all things, 
except God, are ſometimes ſubject to error, nature itſelf 
not free from it, when it produceth monſtrous things; 
likewiſe I obſerved ſomething amiſs in theſe trees, For 
a halfpike, that grew up high enough to reach the 
branches of one of theſe inſtrumentiferous trees, hap- 
pen'd .no ſooner to touch them, but inſtead of being 
join'd to an iron head, it impal'd a ſtub broom at the 
fundament, Well, no matter, it will ſerve to ſweep 
the chimney, Thus a pertuſan met with a pair of 
garden ſhears, Come, all's good for ſomething, *twill 
ſerve to nip off little twigs, and deſtroy caterpillars, 
The ſtaff of a halbert got the blade of a ſcythe, which 
made it look like an hermaphrodite, Happy-be-lucky, 
'tis all a caſe, *twill ſerve for ſone mower, Oh tis 
a great bleſſing to put our truſt in the Lord! As we 
went back to our ſhips, I ſpy' d behind I don't know 
what buſh, I don't know what folks, doing I don't 
know what bufineſs, in I don't know what poſture, 
ſcow'ring I don't know what tools, in I don't know 
what manner, and I don't know what place. 
| CHAP, 
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How Pantagruel arriv'd at the iſſand of 
ſharping (or gaming.) 


E left the iſland” of tools to purſue our voyage, 

and the next day ſtocd in for the iſland of 
ſharping, the true image of Fontainbleau: for the 
land is ſo very lean, that the bones, chat is, the rocks, 
fhoot through its ſkin. Beſides, tis. (1 J ſandy, bar- 
ren, unhealthy, and unpleafant. Our pilot thew'd 
us there two little ſquare rocks, which had eight 
equal points in the ſhape of a cube, They were ſo 
white, that I might have miſtaken them for alabaſter 
or ſnow, had he not aſſur'd us they were made of 
bone, 

He told us that twenty-one chance devils, ' very 
much fear*d in our country, dwelt there in fix diffe- 
rent ſtories, and that the biggeſt twins or braces of 
them were called fixes, and the ſmalleſt amb's-ace ; 
the reſt cinques, quarters, treys, and duces. When 
they were conjur'd up, otherwiſe coppled, they were 
calFd either ſice cinque, ſice quater, ſice trey, ſice 
duce, and fice ace; or cinque quater, cinque trey, 
and fo forth. I made there a ſhrewd obſervation: 
would you know what *tis, gameſters? Tis, that 
there are very few of you in the world, but what call 
upon and invoke the devils. For the dice are no 
ſooner thrown on the board, and the greedy gazing 
fparks have hardly ſaid, Two ſixes, Frank; but, Six 
devils damn it ! cry as many of ther. It amb's- ace, 


(1) A deſcription of the inconveniencies ** vexations 
hat attend gaming, 


then, 


Chap. X. . 93 
then, A brace of devil's broil me, will they ſay. 
Quarter duce, Tom. The duce take it, cries another. 
And ſo on to the end of the chapter. Nay, they 
don't forget ſometimes to call the black cloven- ſooted 
gentlemen by their chriſtian-names and ſurnames z. 
and what's ſtranger yet, they uſe them as the greateſt 


"cronies, and make them ſo often the executors of 
their wills; not only giving themſelves, but every 
body, and every thing to the devil, that there's no- 


doubt but he takes care to ſeize, ſoon or late, what's 


ſo zealouſly bequeath'd him. Indeed, tis true, Lu- 


cifer does not always immediately appear by his laws 
ful attornies: but, alas! 'tis not for want of good 
will: he is really to be excus'd for his delay; for 
what the devil would you have a devil do? He and 
his blackguards are then at ſome other places, accord- 
ing to the priority of the perſons that call on them: 
therefore, pray let none be fo venturſome as to think, 
that the devils are deaf and blind. 

He then told us, that more wrecks had PAY 
about thoſe ſquare-rocks, and a greater loſs of body 
and goods, than about all the ſyrtes, Scylla's and 
Charibdes, ſirens, Strophades, and gulphs in the 


univerſe, I had not much ado to helieve it, remems . 


bring that formerly, among the wiſe Egyptians, Nep- 
tune was deſcrib'd in hieroglyphics for the firſt cube, 


(2) Apollo by an ace, Diana by a duce, (3) Minerva 
by ſeven, and ſo forth. 


He alſo told us that there was a phial of (4) fangs V 


greal, a moſt divine thing, and known to a few, Pa 
nurge 


(2) Apollo by an ace] See Plutarch in his treatiſe of 
Iſis and Oſiris. 


(3) Minerva by ſeven] See Macrobius on Scipio's 
dream, I. I, ch. 6. 


(4) Sang greal The ſame as ſang-real, i. e. royal 
blood, is a pretended relick of Chriſt's blood preſerved bx 
Joſeph - 
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nurge did ſo ſweeten up the ſyndics of the place, that 
they bleſt us with the fight of't : but it was with 
three times more pother and ado, with more forma.” 
lities and antick tricks, than they ſhew (5) the pan- 
dects of Juſtinian at Florence, or the holy Veronica 
at Rome. I never ſaw ſuch a fight of flambeaux, 
torches, and (6) hagio's, and ſanRify*d tapers, in my 
whole life. After all, that which was ſhewn us, 
was only the ill-fac'd countenance of a roafted co- 
ney. 
All that we ſaw there worth ſpeaking of, was a. 
good face ſet upon an ill game, and the ſhells of the 
/ twoeggs formerly laid up and hatch'd by Leda, out 
ol which came Caſtor and Pollux, fair Helen's bro- 
thers. Theſe ſame ſyndics ſold us a piece of em for 
a ſong, I mean, for a morſel of bread, Before we: 


Joſeph of Arimathea, when he waſh'd our Saviour's body 
efore he embalm'd it. The ſaint graal, another relick, 
is the precious diſh in which the paſchal lamb was ſerv'd 
up which our Saviour eat with his diſciples the eve of his 
death. Graal is properly a bowl or mazer of potter's 
clay, Sea Borel, at the word graal, 

( 5) The pandects] Menage, and before him Politian, 
obſerve they never ſhew this manuſcript but by torch- 
light. In ipſa curia Florentina, ſays Politian, a ſummo 
magiſtratu publice adſervatur, magnaque veneratione, 
quanquam raro id etiamque ad funalia oſtenditur, &c, 
There is not ſuch a pother made about it now, becauſe of 
its being printed ſince 15 5 3, in a moſt beautiful and grand 
- Mamiicer, 

(6) Hagio's] A Greek word : it means holy, Here 
it means ſuperititious ceremonies, It comes from the ha- 
gios ho theos of Good-iriday: words which are then 
pronounced at the lifting up the croſs, with that air of 
admiration and aſtoniſhment as ſtrikes a religious awe into 
the beholders. | 
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went, we bought a parcel of (7) hats and caps of the 
manufacture of (8) the place; which, I fear, will 
turn to no very good account: nor are thoſe who ſhall 
take em off our hands, more likely to commend. 
their wearing. | 


S Pr OR TO av 


CHAP. XI. 


How we paſt through the wicket, inhabit- 


ed by Gripe- mem all, arch-duke of the 
fur'd law-cats. freer <1 


ROM thence Condemnation was paſs'd by us, 
"Tis. another damn'd barren ifland, whereat 
none for the world car'd to touch, Then we, went 
through the wicket : but Pantagruel had no mind to, 
bear us company; and "was well he did not, for we 
were nabb' d there, and clapp'd into lob's-pound by 
order of Gripe-men-all, arch duke of the fur'd law» 
cats, becauſe one of our company wou'd ha* put up- 
on a ſerjeant ſome hats of the ſharping iſland, 
The fur'd law-cats are moſt terrible and dreadfut 
monſters, that devour little children, and (1) tram- 
ple over marble ſtones, Pray tell me, noble topers, 


(7) Hats] He alludes to the promiſe of a cardinal's 
hat: a promiſe often paid very dear for, and never per- 
form d. 

(3) The place] The ſharping, tricking iſland, 

(1) Trample over, &c.] The new editions of Rabelais 
have indeed paſſent ſur, &c, but the true reading is paiſ- 
ſent, They feed, they guttle, in a room pav'd with 
marble ; ſuch as is, and always was, that call'd la grande- 
chambre, belonging tothe courts of judicature at Paris : 
where the lawyers play as good a Knife as any inns of 
court gentlemen here with us, > 
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do they not deſerve to have their ſnouts ſlit? The halt 
of their hides does not lie outwards; and every mo- 
ther”s ſon of em for his deviſe wears a gaping pouch, 
but notall in the ſame manner : for ſome wear it ty'd 
to their neck ſcarf-wiſe, others upon the breech, ſome 
on the paunch, others on the fide, and all for a cauſe, 
with reaſon and myſtery, They have claws fo very 
ſtrong, long, and ſharp, that nothing can get from them 
what is once faſt between their clutches, Sometimes 
they cover their heads with mortar-like caps, at other 
times with (3) mortify*d capariſons, | 
As weenter'd their den, ſaid a common mumper, 
to whom we had given half a teſton, Worſhipful cul. 


prits, God ſend you a good deliverance, Examine 


well, ſaid he, the countenance of theſe ſtout props 
and pillars of this catch-coin law and iniquity ; and 
pray obſerve, that if you ſtill live but ſix olympiads, 
and the age of (4) two dogs more, you'll ſee theſe 
fur'd law-cats lords of all Europe, and in peaceful 
poſſeſſion of all the eſtates and dorginions belonging 
to it: unleſs, by divine providence, what's got over 
the devil's back, is ſpent under his belly; or the 
goods which they unjuſtly get, periſh with their 


| prodigal heirs. Take this from an honeſt beggar, 


Among *em reigns the ſixth eſſence ; by the means 
of which they gripe all, devour all, conſkite all, burn 
all, draw all, hang all, quarter all, behead all, mur- 
der all, impriſon all, waſte all, and ruin all, without 
the leaſt notice of right or wrong: for among them 
vice is call'd virtue; wickedneſs, piety ; treaſon, 
loyalty ; robbery, juſtice. Plunder is their motto, 
and when acted by them, is approv'd by all men, 


(3) Mortify'd] He puns upon the word mortier ; a fort 
of cap (with brims turn'd up) worn in France by the lord 
chancellor, and preſidents of ſovereign courts on high 
days. 

4) The age of two dogs] Twenty years, more or leſs, 


except 


; 
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except the (5) hereticks: and all this they da becauſ 
they dare; their authority is ſovereign and itrefraga- 
ble, For a fign of the truth of what I tell you, you'll 
find, that there the mangers are above the racks, Ru- 
member hereafter, that a fool told you this; and if 
ever plague, famine, war, fire, earthquakes, inun- 
dations, or other judgments befal the world, do not 
attribute them to the aſpects and conjunctions of the 
malevolent planets; to the abuſes of the court of Ro- 
mania, or the tyranny of ſecular kings and princes ; 
to the impoſtures of the.falfe zealots of the cowl, he- 
retical bigots, falſe prophets and broachers of ſes ; 
to the villainy of griping uſurers, clippers, and com- 
ers; nor to the ignorance, impudence, and impru- 
dence of phyſicians, ſurgeons, and apothecaties; nor 
to the lewdneſs of adultereſſes, and deſtroyers of by- 
blows ; but charge em all wholly and ſolely to the 
inexpreſſible, incredible, and ineſtimable wickedneſs 
and ruin, which is cantinually hatch d, brew'd, and 
«cw in the den or ſhop of thoſe fur'd law-cats; 

et 'tis no more known in the world than the cabala 
of the Jews; the more's the pity z and therefore tis 
hot deteſted, chaſtis'd, and puniſh'd, as tis fit it 
ſhou'd be, But ſhould all their villainy be once diſ- 
play'd in its true colours, and expos'd to the people; 
there never was, is, nor will be any ſpokeſman.ſo 
ſweet-mouth'd, whoſe fine colloguing tongue could 
ſave em; nor any law ſo tigorous and draconic, that 
could puniſh em as they deſerve: nor yet any magi- 
ſtrate ſo powerful, as to hinder their being burnt alive 
in their coney- hurrovrs without mercy, Even theit 
own fur'd kittlings, friends, and relations would abo- 
minate em. 

For this reaſon, as Hannibal was ſolemnly ſworn 
by his father Amilcar, to purſue the Romans with the 


i (5) Hereticks] At that time the parliament caus'd ein 


burnt, 
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utmoſt hatred, as long as ever he liv'd ; fo, my late 
father has enjoin'd me to remain here without, till 
God almighty's thunder reduce them there within to 
aſhes, like other preſumptuous Titans, prophane 
wretches, and oppoſers of God; ſince mankind is ſo 
inur'd to their oppreſſions, that they either do not 
remember, foreſee, or have a ſenſe of the woes arid 
miſeries which they have cauſed ; or if they have, 
either will not, dare not, or cannot root em out, 

How, ſaid Panurge, ſay you ſo ? Catch me there 
and hang me ! Damme, let's march off! This noble 
beggar has ſcar*'d me worſe than thunder in autumn. 
Upon this we were filing off; but alas! we found 
ourſelves trapp'd : the door was double lock'd and 
barricado'd, Some meſſengers of ill news told us, 
*twas full as eaſy to get in there as into hell, and no 
leſs hard to get out, Ay, there indeed lay the diffi- 
culty : for there is no getting looſe without a paſs, and 
diſcharge in due courſe from the bench. This for no 
other reaſon than (6) becauſe folks go eaſier out of a 
church than out of a ſpunging-houſe, (7) and becauſe 
they could not have our company when they would, 


(86) Becauſe folks go eaſier out of church than out of 
a ſpunging-houſe] It is in the original, becauſe folks go 
eaſier out of a market than out of a fair; a French pro- 
verb, the ground whereof is, that your pedlars and petty- 
chapmen are forc'd to pay ready money in a fair, where- 
as in a market they may and often do go upon tick, In 
this place, by the word fair (foire) the author means the 
courts of judicature, forum, and what he intends by it 
is this: that, different from what is practiſed at the cha- 
telet (or ordinary ſeſſions-houſe) here the fees of parlia- 
ment (i. e. ſupreme judges) are depoſited before-hand, 
leſt the country people ſhould make up matters before the 
decree is taken out, RS 
(7) And becauſe 1 not have our company, &c. 
' The original has it, becauſe we were W 
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he worſt on't was when we got through the wieket: 
for we were carry'd, to get out our paſs or diſcharge, 
before a more dreadful-monſter than ever was read-ot 
in the legends of knight, errantry. They call'd him 
Gripe-men-all. I can't tell What to compare it to, 
detter than to a chimæra, a ſphynx, a Cerberus; or 
to the image of (8) Ofiris, as the Egyptians repreſent- 


rer 


duſty-ooted, i. e. foreign dealers: who in fairs have their 
* particular juriſdiction, which holds no longer than the 
le fair, Du Cange, in his Latin barbarous gloſſary; at the 
word pedepulverofi ; Habent pedepulveroſi, (pie-poudreux) - 
1 ſive extranei (ſtrangers, for our Engliſh. Word ſtrangers 
comes from extraneus) curiam peculiarem in publicis nun- 
id dinis, quam pediſpulverizati vocant Cowellus & Spelman- 
nus; fie dictam, quod in ea pedepulveroſorum, ſeu ex- 


no traneorum, mercatorum præſertim negotia & * cauſe de 
R- plano & ſummariè dirimantur, Chriſtophorus de S. Ger- 
nd mano de conſuet. regni Ang. 1. 5. In omnibus nundinis 
no & feriis habetur quædam curia iiſdem feriis. incidens, que 
a vocatur curia pediſpulverizati, quæ ſolum tenebitur tem- 
fo pore feriarum illarum. Such were Pantagruel and his 
1d! people, in the fur'd cat's opinion; and they were reſolv- 
The ed not to part with ſuch pigeons without plucking. | 
It will not be thought amiſs by ſome, who may not have 
| Miege's dictionary by them, if 1 add hereunto what he 
t of lays under the word pie-powder-court, and the ratlier, be 
$ 8⁰ cauſe there is ſuch a court at Bartholomew-fair in Smith- 
ro- feld, and other fairs too. Cour qui ſe tient dans les 
tty- foires, pour faire prompte juſtice, © This court is held 
ere- in fairs, to yield juſtice to buyers and ſellers, and for 
In © redreſs of all diſorders committed in them. It js js ſo 
the * called from the French pie, a foot, and poudreux, duſty. 
by it * Either, becauſe fairs are held moſt uſually in ſummer, 
cha- and the ſuitors commonly are country people with duſty! 
rlia- feet; or from the expedition intended in the hearing 
and, of cauſes proper thereunto, before the duſt goes off the 
e the " plaintiff's or defendant's feet. The ſame is held de 
&,] dora in horam. | oe 


(8) Ofiris] See Maerob. ſaturn, I. 2, c. 20, 
| F 2 9 85 ef 
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ed him, with three heads, one of a roaring lion, to. 
ther of a fawning cur, and the laſt of a howling 
prowling wolf, twiſted about with a dragon biting 
his tail, ſurrounded with fiety rays. His hands were 
full of gore, his talons like thoſe of the harpies, his 
ſnout like a hawk's bill, his fangs or ruſks like thoſe 
of an overgrown. brindled wild boar; his eyes were 
flaming, like the jaws of hell, all cover*d with mor. 
tars interlac'd with peſtles, and nothing of his arms 
was to be ſeen, but his clutches. His hutch, and 
that of the warren-cats his coHaterals, was a long, 
ſpick-and-ſpan new rack, a- top of which (as the mum. 
per told us) ſome large, ftately (9) mangers were 
fix'd in the reverſe. Over the chief ſeat was the pic 
ture of an old woman, holding the (10) caſe or ſcab- 
bard. of a fickle in her right hand, a pair of ſcales in 
her left, with ſpectacles on het nofe : the cups or 
ſcales of the balance were a pair of velvet pouches ; 
the one full of bullion, which over-pois'd t other, 
empty and long, hoiſted higher than the middle of 
the beam. Im of opinion it was the true effigies of 
Juſtice Gripe-men-all; far different from the inſtitution 
of the antient Thebans, who fet up the ſtatues of 
thei? (11) dicaſtes without hands, in marble, filver, 
or gold, according to their merit, even after thei 
. | ane 
When we made our perſonal appgarante before him, 
Br 
with 1 don't-know-what bags and pouches, with 


Mangers] Here we find, the rangers above the 
2 and indeed it could nat poſſibly be otherwiſe ; for 
the forms or benches on which the fur d cats fate are the 


rack, and the mangers were the fur'd cats themlglve, 
+ ox.rather, reſided in them: the word mangerie, from the 
French verb manger; (to eat) fignifying both a mange 
bag iy . tc. } The p c 
10) The caſe, &c. } The picture ot injuſtice. 
160 1) Dicaſtes] Judges. See Plutarch in his Mis * 
8 i f 
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long ſcrows in their clutches, made us fit down up- 
on a cricket: [ſuch as criminals fit on when'try'd in 
France.] Quoth Panurgeto em, Good my lords, I'm 
very well as I am; I'd as lieve ſtand; an't pleaſe 
you, Beſides, this fame ſtool is ſotnewhat of the 
loweſt for a man that has (12) new breeches and a 
ſhort doublet. Sit you down, ſaid Gripe-men-all a- 
gain, and look that you don't make the court bid you 
twice, Now, continu'd he, the earth ſhall imme- 
diately open its Jaws, and ſwallow you up to quick 
damnation, if you don't anſwer as you ſhould, 


OT OE TEL TITTY 


CHAP. XI. 


How Gripe-men-all propounded a riddle 
_—_— | 


HEN ve were fate, Gripe- men- all, in the 

VV middle of his fur'd cats, call'd to us in a 

hoarſe dreadful Volcs; Well, come on, give me pre- 

fently --- an anfever, Well, come on, mutter d Pa- 

nurge between his teeth, give, give me preſently --. 

a comforting dram. Hearken to the court, conti- 

nud Gripe-men-all, 3 
AN ENIGMA. 

A young tight thing, as fair as may be, 

Without a dad conceiv'd a baby ; 

And brought him forth without the pother a 

In labour made by teeming mother, | 


(12) New breeches, and a Hort doublet] New breech- 
es are generally not very ſupple, which, together with a 
ſhort doublet, might make the judges laugh at the ex- 


pence of a poor wretch fitting upon a ſtool fo low as a 


"> Yet 
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Yet the'curs'd brat fear'd not to gripe her, 
But gnaw'd for haſte, her ſides, like viper, 
Then the black upſtart boldly allies, 

And walks and flies o're hills and vallies. 
Many fantaſtick ſons of wiſdom, . 
Amaz'd, foreſaw their own in his doom; 
And thought, like an old Grecian noddy, 
A humamſpirit mov*'d his body, 


ENIO ME. 

Une bien jeune et toute blondelette - 
Conceut un fils Ethiopien ſans pere ; 

Puis l'enfanta ſans douleur la tendrette, 
Quoy qu'il ſortit comme fait la vipere, 
L'ayant ronge, en moult grand vitupere, 
Tout Pun des flancs pour ſon impatience ; 
Depuis, paſſa monts & vaus en fiance, 
Par Pair volant, en terre cheminante ; 
Tant qu*'eftonna l' amy de ſapience, 

Qui Veſtimoit eſtre humain animante. 


Give, give me out of hand --- an anſwer to this rid- 
dle, quoth Gripe-men-all, Give, give me --- leave 
to tell you, good, good, my lord, anſwer'd Panurge, 
that (1) if I had but a ſphynx at home, as Verres one 
of your precurſors had, I might then ſolve your enig- 
ma preſently : but verily, good my lord, I was not 
there; and, as I hope to be ſaved, am as innocent in 
the matter as the child unborn, Foh, give me 2 
better anſwer, cry'd Gripe men-all; or, by gold, thi 


(1) If IT had but a ſphynx at home] Alluding to the 
fable of the ſphynx, inaſmuch as that fable gave Tully an 
occaſion to ſay a very good thing by way of repartee to 
the orator Hortenſius, to whom Verres had made a pte, 
ſent of a large and rich figure of that monſter, Sh x 


* 


wi 


him to undertake his defence againſt Tully, See 
farch's apophthegms, 1 
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ſhall not ſerve your turn: I'll not be paid in ſuch 
coin: if you have nothing. better to, offer, T'll let 
your raſcalſhip know, that it had been better for you 
to have fallen into Lucifer's own clutches, than into 
ours. Doſt thou ſee em here, firrah ? hah ? and doſt 
thou prate here of thy being innocent, as if thou 
could'ſt be deliver'd from our racks and tortures for 
being ſo ! Give me----Patience | thou widgeon. O 
laws are like cobwebs.: your filly little flies are ſtop 
caught, and deſtroy d therein; but your ſtronger ones 
break them, and force and carry them which way 
they pleaſe, Likewiſe, don't think we are ſo mad as 
to ſet up our nets to ſnap. up your great robbers and 
tyrants : no, they are ſomewhat. too hard for us, 
there's no meddling with them ; for they would make 
no more of us, than we make of the little ones: but 
you paultry, filly, innocent wretches, muſt make us 
amends ; and, by gold, we will (a) innocentiſe your 
fopſhip 


(2) Innocentiſe] Alluſion to a cuſtom which Cotgrave 
ſays the papiſts have in France on childermas, or inno- 
cents* day, to jerk or ſlap with the palm of the hand the 
backſides of all ſuch young perſons as they can find in 
bed, or others, whoſe breech they may otherwiſe eafily- 
come at: nor is that whipping, always, the ne plus 
ultra of this merry cuſtom, adds m, du Chat, (who does 
not confine it to the papiſts alone, as Cotgrave does.) Ma- 
rot, in his epigram on innocents? day, 


Tres chere ſœur, fi je ſeavois od couche 

Votre perſonne au-jour des innocents ; 

De bon matin je yrois a votre couche 

Veoir ce gent corps, que j'ayme entre cinq cens. 
Adonc ma main (ven Pardeur que je ſens) 

Ne ſe pourroit bonnement contenter 

Sans vous toucher, tenir, taſter, tenter, 

Et ſi quelqu'ung ſurvenoit d'adventure, 
Semblant feroys de vous innocenter: 

Seroit ce pas honneſte couverture ? 


F 4 Whiz 
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ſopſhip with a wannion, you never were fo innocen. 
tis'd in your days; (3) the devil ſhall ſing maſg 
among ye. a 
Friar John, hearing him run on at that mad rate, had 
no longer the power to remain ſilent, but cry'd to 
him; High dey ! Pr'ythee, mr. devil in a coif, would 
thou have a man tell thee more than he knows ? Has 
not the fellow told you he does not know a word of 
the buſineſs? His name's Twyford. A plague rot 
ou, won't truth ſerve your turns ? Why, how-now 
mr, prate-a-pace, (cry d Gripe-men-all, taking him 
Hort) marry come up, who made you fo ſawcy as to 
open your lips before you were ſpoken to? Give me 
----Patience | By gold! this is the firſt time fince 
I've reign'd, that any one has had the impudence to 
ſpeak before he was bidden, How came this mad 


fellow to break loofe ? (Villain, thou left, ſaid friar 


Which may run thus in Engliſh : 

Knew I but where my charmer meant to lay 

Her pretty perſon, on th*approaching day 

Of innocents, O how exceeding early 
Wou' d 1 go viſit her I love fo dearly ! 

Yes, gentle conqueror of my heart, I'd fly 

With wings of love not at your feet to figh, 

But to touch, handle, feel thy velvet ſkin : 

And ſhould ſome ſpoil-ſport chance to enter in 
To interrupt our bliſs, why let it be, 

F wou'd make ſhew of innocenting thee : : 

Who cou'd difprove fo plauſible a plea? . 

(3) The devil ſhall fing maſs, &c,] This ſentence is 
emitted in the former tranſlation, as alſo multitudes of 
others, up and down, for want of being underſtood, M. 
du Chat ſays that Grippeminaud (Gripe-men-all), bx 
way of oppoſition to what is cuſtomary at maſs, where '\ 
no body is forced to act the part of a reſpondeer, (i. e. 
make reſpanſes) here calls by the name of the devil's 
maſs the interrogatory which one that's accusꝰd is oblig d 
to anſwer to, whether he is willing or no. 

John, 
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John, without ſtirring his lips.) Sirrah, firrah, con + 
tinu'd Gripe-men-all, I doubt thouꝰlt "Have buſineſs 
enough on thy hands, when it comes to thy turn to 
anſwer, (Damme, thou tieft, ſaid friar John, filent- 
ly.) Doſt thou think, continu'd my lord, thou'rt i in 
the wilderneſs of your fooliſh univerſity, wratigling 
and bawling among the idle, wandering ſearchers and' 
hunters after truth? By gold, we have here other fiſh 
to fry ; we go another-gat's way to work, that we 
do. By gold, people here muſt give categorical an- 
wers to what they don't know, By gold, they 

muſt confeſs they have done thoſe things whi 32 they 
have not, nor ought to have done. By gold, they 
muſt proteſt that they know what they never knew in 
their lives: and, after all, patience per force muſt be 
their only remedy, as well as a mad dog's; Here 
filly geeſe are pluck'd, yet cackle not. Sirrah; give 
me ---- an account, whether you had a letter of at- 
torney, or whether you were feed, or no, that you 
offer d to bawl in another man's cauſe ? 1 ſee you had 
no authority to ſpeak, and Imay chance to have you 
wed to ſomething you won't like. Oh you devils ! 
cry'd friar John, proto-devils, panto-devils, you 
would wed a monk, would you? Ho hu! ho hu ! 
A hetetick !' a hervtick | I'Il give thee out for a rank 
heretick 
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CHAP. XIII. 


How Panurge ſolv'd Gripe-men-all's 
Riddle. 


Ripe-men-all, as if he had not heard what friar 
John ſaid, directed his diſcourſe to Panurge, 
ſaying to him, Well, what have you to ſay for your- 
ſelf, mr. rogue-enough, hah ? Give, give me out of 
hand - an anſwer, Say! quoth Panurge, why 
what would you have me ſay ? I ſay, that we are 
damnably beſhit, ſince you give no heed at all to the 
equity of the plea, and the devil ſings among you: 
let this anſwer ſerve for all, I beſeech you, and let 
us go about our buſineſs ; I am no longer able to hold 

out, as gad ſhall judge me, 
Goto, go to, cry'd Gripe-men-all ; when did you 
ever hear that, for theſe three hundred years laſt paſt, 
any body ever got out of this weal without leaving 
ſomething of his behind him, No, no, get out of 
the trap if you can, without loſing leather, life, or at 
leaſt ſome hair, and you'lt have done more than ever 
was done yet. For why, this would bring the wiſ- 
dom of the court into queſtion, as if we had took you 
up for nothing, and dealt wrongfully by you, Well, 
by hook or by crook we muſt have ſomething out of 
you, Look ye, *tis a folly to make a rout for a fart 
and ado; one word's as good as twenty: I have no 
more to ſay to thee, but that as thou likeſt thy ſor- 
mer entertainment, thou'lt tell me more of the next; 
for *twill go ten times worſe with thee, unleſs, by 
gold, you give me a ſolution to the riddle I pro- 
pounded, Give, give it, without any more - 
1 
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By gold, quoth Panurge, tis a black mite or wee · 

| vl, which is born of a white bean, and ſallies out at 
* the hole which he makes, gnawing it: the mite, be- 
ing turn d into a kind of fly, ſometimes walks, and 
ſometimes flies over hills and dales. Now Pythago- 
ras the Greek ſage, and his ſect, beſide many others, 


g wondering at its birth in ſuch a place, (which makes 
ſome argue for equivocal generation) thought that by. 
a metempſychoſis the body of that inſet was the 
iar lodging of an human ſoul. Now were you men here, 
ge, aſter your welcome death, according to his opinion, 
ur- your ſouls would moſt certainly enter into the body of 
of mites. or weevils : for. as in your preſent ſtate of life, 
by you are good for nothing in the world, but to gnaw, 
re bite, eat, and devour all things; ſo in the next you'll 
he een gnaw and devour your mother's very ſides, as 
u: the vipers do. Now, by gold, I think I have fairly 
let ſolv'd and reſolv*d your riddle. | 
Id May my bawble. be turn'd into a nut-cracker, 
quoth friar John, if I could not almoſt find in my 
00 heart to wiſh that what comes out at my bunghole 
R, were beans, that theſe evil weevils might feed as 
nz they deſerve. 
of Panurge. then, without any more ado, threw a 
at large leathern purſe ſtuff*d with gold crowns [eſcus ' 
wy au ſoleil] among them. The fur'd law cats no ſoon- 
if. er heard the jingling of the chink, but they all began 
an to beſtir their claws, like a parcel of fiddlers running 
l, 2 diviſion; and then fell to't, ſquimble, ſquamble, 
of catch that catch can, They all ſaid aloud, Theſe are 
on the fees, theſe are the gloves ; now this is ſomewyhat 
0 like a tanſy. Oh, twas a pretty trial, a ſweet trial, 
* a dainty trial. O' my word they did not ſtarve the 
t; cauſe, Theſe are none of your ſniveling forma pau- 
yy peris's : no, they are noble clients, gentlemen every 
. inch of them, By gold, *tis gold, quoth Panurge, 


good old gold, I'll aſſure you. 
F 6. Saith 
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Saith Gripe-men-all, The court, upon a full hear- 
ing, (of the gold, quoth Panurge) and weighty rea- 
ſons given, finds the priſoners not guilty ; and ac. 
cordingly orders em to be diſcharg' d out of cuſtody, 
paying their fees, Now, gentlemen, proceed, 
forwards, ſaid he to us: we have not ſo much of the 
devil in us, as we have of his hue : tho* we are ſtout, 
we are merciful, | 

As we came out at thewicket, we were conducted 
to the port by a detachment of certain highland grif- 
fins, ſcribere cum daſhoes, who adviſed us, before. 
we came to our ſhips, not to offer to leave the place, 
till we had made the uſual preſents, firſt to the lady 
Gripe-men-all, then to all the fur*'d law-puſſes ; other- 
wiſe, we muſt return to the place from whence we 
came, Well, well, ſaith friar John, we'll fumble in 
our fobs, examine every one of us his concern, and 
e' en give the women their due; we'll ne' er boggle 
nor ſtick out on that account: as we tickled the men 
in the palm, we'll tickle the women in the right place. 
Pray, gentlemen, added they, don't forget to leave 
ſomewhat behind you for us poor devils to drink 
your healths. Olawd! never fear, anſwer'd friar 
John; 1 don't remember that I ever went any where 


yet, where the poor devils are not * and. 
encourag'd, 
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CH AP. XIV. 
How the fur'd law-cats live on corruption. 


RIAR John had hardly ſaid thoſe words, ere 
he perceiv'd ſeventy eight gallies and frigates juſt 
arriving at the port, So he hied him thither to learn 
ſome news; and as he aſk'd what goods they —_ 
bo 
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board, he ſoon found that their whole cargo was ve- 
niſon, hares, capons, turkeys, pigs, Twine, bacon, 
kids, calves, hens, ducks, teal, geeſe, and other 
poultry, and wild fowl. 

He alſo ſpyd among theſe ſome pieces of velvet, 
fatin, and damaſk,. This made him aſk the new- 
comers, Whither, and to whom they were going to 
carry thoſe dainty goods? They anſwer'd that they 
were for Oripe- men- all, and the fur'd law-cats. 

Pray, afked he, what's the true name of all theſe 
things in your country language ? Corruption, they 
replied, If they live on corruption, ſaid the friar, 
they'll periſh with their generation, May the devil be 
damn'd, I have it now: their fathers devour'd the 
good gentlemen, who, according to their ſtate of life, 
us'd to go much a hunting and hawking, to be the 
better inur d to toil in time of war: for hunting is an 
image of a martial life; and Xenophon was much in 
the right on't, when he affirm'd that hunting had 
yielded a great number of excellent warriors, as well 
as the Trojan horſe. For my part, I am no ſcholar,. 
J have it but by hearſay, yet I believe it. Now the 
fouls of thoſe brave fellows, according to Gripe-men- 


- all's riddle, after their deceaſe, enter into wild boars, 


ſtags, roe-bucks, herons, and ſuch: other creatures, 
which they lov'd, and in queſt of which they went 
while they were men; and theſe fur'd law-cats, ha- 
ving firſt deſtroy'd and devour'd their caſtles, lands, 
demeſnes, poſfeſions;. rents and revenues, are ſtil}- 
ſeeking to have their blood and ſoul in another life, 
What an honeſt fellow was that fame mumper, Who 
had forewarn'd us of all theſe things, and bid us take 
notice of the mangers above the racks ! 

But, ſaid Panurge to the new-comers, how do- 
you come by all this veniſon ? Methinks the great. 
king has iſſued out a proclamation, ſtrictly inhibiting: 
the deſtroying of ſtags, does, wild boars, roe-bucks, 
or other royal game, on pain of death, All this is 


true 
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true enough, anſwer'd one for the reſt : but the great. 
king is ſo good and gracious, you muſt know, and 
theſe fur'd law-cats ſo curſt and cruel; ſo mad and 
thirſting after chriſtian blood, that we have leſs cauſe 
to fear in treſpaſſing againſ that mighty ſovereign's 
commands, than reaſon to hope to live, if wedo not 
continually ſtop the mouths. of. theſe fur'd law-cats 
with ſuch bribes and corruption, Beſides, added he, 
to-morrow Gripe-men-all marries a fur'd law-puſs of 
his to a high and mighty double-fur'd law-tibert, For. 
merly we us'd to call them chop-hay : but alas ! they 
are not ſuch clean creatures now as to eat any, or 
chew the cud. We call them chop-hares, chop. 
partridges, chop-woodcocks,. chop-pheaſants, chop. 
pullets, chop-veniſon, chop-conies, chop-pigs ; for 
they ſcorn to feed on coarſer meat. A t- d for theit 
chops, cry'd friar John; next year we'll have em 
call'd chop-dung, chop-ſtront,. chop-filth.. 

Would you take my advice? added he to the com. 
pany, What is it? anſwer'd we. Let's do two 
things, return'd he, Firſt, let's ſecure all this veni- 
ſon and wild fowl. (I mean paying well for them: 
for my part, I am but too much tired already. with 
our ſalt meat, it heats my flank ſo horribly, In the 
next place, let's go back to the wicket, and deſtroy 
all theſe deviliſh fur d law-cats, For my part, quoth 
; Panurge, I know better things: catch me there, and 
hang me: no, I am ſomewhat more inclined to be 
fearful than bold; I love to ſlecp in a whole ſkin. 
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CHAP. XV, 


How friar John talks of rooting out the 
fur'd law- cats. 
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ERT UE of. the frock, quoth friar John, what 
kind of voyage are we making ? A ſhitten one, 
my word: the devil of any thing we do, but fizr 
zling, farting, funking, ſquattering, dozing, raving, 
and doing nothing. Ods belly, tis not in my nature 
to lie idle; 1 mortally hate it: unleſs I am doing ſome- 
heroick deed every foot, I can't ſleep one wink o 
nights, Damm it, did you then take me along with 
you for your chaplain, to ſing maſs and ſhrive you ? 
By maunday-thurſday, the firſt of ye all that comes. 
to me on ſuch an account ſhall be fitted :. for.the on- 
ly penance Tl enjoin ſhall be, that he immediately 
throw himſelf headlong over-board into the ſea, like 
a baſe .cow-hearted ſon of ten fathers,. This in deduc- 
tion of the pains of purgatory.. 

What made. Hercules ſuch a famous fellow, dye 
think? Nothing, but. that while. he travelled, he ill 
made it his. buſineſs. to rid the world of tyrannies, er- 
rors, dangers, and drudgeries : he ſtill put to death 
all robhers, all-monſters, all venemous ſerpents, and 
hurtful creatures, Why then do we not follow his 
example, doing as he did in the countries thro' which 
we paſs ? He deſtroy'd the ſtymphalides, the lernæan 
hydra, Cacus, Antheus, the centaurs, and what not: 
lam no clericus, thoſe that are ſuch tell me ſo, 

In imitation of that noble by-blow, let's deſtroy 
and root out theſe wicked fur'd law-cats, that are a 

| kind 
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kind of ravenous devils: thus we ſhall remove all 
tyranny out of the land. Mawmet's tutor ſwallow 
me body and ſoul, tripes and guts, if 1 would ſtay to 
aſk your help or advice in the matter, were I but az 
ſtrong as he was, Come, he that would be thought 
a gentleman, let him ſtorm a town: well then, ſhall 
ego? I dare ſwear, we'll do their buſineſs for them 
with a wet finger: they'll bear it, never fear ; fince 
they could ſwallow down more foul language that 
came from us, than ten ſows and their babies could 
Ffwill hogwafn. Damn em, they don't value all the 
ill words, or diſhonour in the world, at a raſh, fo 
they bur get the com into their purſes, though' they 
were to have it in a ſhitten clout, Come, we may 
chance to kill em all, as Hercules would have done, 
Had they liv'd in His time, We only want to be ſet 
to work by another Euryſtheus, and nothing elſe for 
the preſent; unleſs it be what I heartily wiſh them, 
that Jupiter may give them a ſhort viſit, only ſome 
two or three hours long, and walk among their lord- 
ſhips in the (1) ſame equipage that attended him when 
he came laſt to his miſs Semele, jolly Bacchus's mo- 
ther. 

is a very great mercy, quoth Panurge, that you 
have got out of their clutches: for my part, I have 
no ſtomach to go there again; I'm hardly come to 
myſelf yet, ſo ſcarꝰd and appall'd I was: my hair ſtill 
ſtands up an end when 1 think on't ; and moſt dam- 
nably troubled I was there, for three very weighty 
reaſons. Firſt, becauſe I was troubled, Secondly, 
becauſe I was troubled, Thirdly, and laſtly, becauſe 
I was troubled; Hearken to me a little on thy right 
' fide, friar John, my left cod, ſinoe thou'lt not hear 
at the other: whenever the maggot bites thee, to 
take a Journey down to hell, and viſit the tribunal of 


| (x) Samecquipage] Arm'd with thunder and lightning. 
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Minos, acus, Rhadamanthus, and Dis, do but 
tell me, and I' be ſure to bear thee company, and 
never leave thee, as long as my name's Panurge, but 
will wade over Adheron, Styx, and Cocytus, drink 
whole bumpers of Lethe's water, (tho* I mortally 
hate that element) and even pay thy paſſage to that 
bawling croſs-grain'd ferryman Charon. But as for 
the damn'd wicket, if thou art ſo weary of thy life 
as to go thither again, thou mayſt een look for ſome · 
body elſe to bear thee company; for Pl not move 
one ſtep that way: een reſt ſatisfied with this poſi- 
tive anſwer, By my good-will, Pl not ſtir a foot ta 
go thither as long as I live, any more than * Calpe 
will come over to Abyla. Was Ulyſſes fo mad as to 
yo back into the cylop's cave to fetch his ſword ? No, 
marry was he not. Now, I have left nothing behind 
me at the wicket through ſorgetfulneſs; why then 
ould I think of going thither ? 

Well, quoth friar John, as good fit ſtil} as riſe up 


and fall; what can be cur'd, muſt be endur d. But, 


pr ythee, let's hear one another ſpeak in turn, Come, 


wert thou not a wiſe doctor, to fling away a whole 


purſe of gold on thoſe mangy ſcoundrels ? Hah? A 
ſquinzy chogk thee, we were too rich, were we ? Had 
it not been enough to have thrown the helt-hounds 2 
few cropt pieces of white cath ? 

How could I help it, return'd Panurge ? Did you 
not ſee how Gripe-men-all held his gaping velvet- 
pouch, and every moment roared and bellowed, By 
gold, give me out of hand; by gold, give, give, give 
me preſently ? Now, thought I to myſelf, we ſhall 
never come off ſcotfree: I'll e'en ſtop their mouths 
with gold, that the wicket may be opened, and we 


* Calpe is a mountain in Spain, that faces another, 
called Abyla, in Mauritania, bk ſaid to have been fe= 

ver'd by Hercules, 
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may get out; the ſooner the better. And 1 judg'd 
that louſy ſilver would not do the buſineſs : for, d'ye 
ſee, velvet-pouches. don't uſe to gape for little paultry 
elipt filver and ſmall caſh: no, they are made for 
gold, my friend John, that they are, my dainty cod, 
Ah! when thou haſt been larded, baſted, and roaſted, 
as I was, thou'lt hardly talk at this rate, 1 doubt, 
But now what's to be done ?---We are enjoined by 
them to go for-wards, 

The ſcabby flabberdegulions. ill. waited for us at 
the port, expecting to be greas'd in the fiſt as well as 
their maſters, Now, when they perceiv'd that we 
were ready to put to ſea, they came to friar John, 
and begg'd that we would not forget to gratify the 
apparitors before we went off, according to the aſſefl. 
ment for the fees at our diſcharge, Hell and damna- 
tion, cry'd friar John, are you here ſtill, ye bod - 
hounds, ye citing, ſcribling imps of Satan ? Rot you, 
am I not vex'd enough already, but you muſt have the 
impudence to come and plague me, ye ſcurvy fly- catch- 
ers you? By cob's-body Ill gratify your ruffianſhips 
as you deſerve ; I'll apparatorize you preſently, with 
a wannion, that I will, With this he lugged out his 
ſlaſhing cutlas, and, in a mighty heat, came out oi 
the ſhip, to cut the couſening varlets into ſtakes z but 

they ſcamper'd away, and got out of ſight in a trice, 
However, there was ſomewhat more to do: for 
ſome of our ſailors, having got leave of Pantagruel to 
go aſhore, while we were had before Grape-men-all, 
had been at a tavern near the haven to make much af 
themſelves, and roar it, as ſeamen will do when they 
come into ſome port. Now I don't know whether 
they had paid their reck*ning to the full, or no; but, 
however it was, an old fat hoſteſs, meeting friar 
Joun on the.key, was making a woful complaint, be- 
ore a ſergeant, ſon-in-law to one of the fur'd law- 
cats, and a brace of bums, his aſſiſtants. 
k 
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The friar, who did not much care to be tir'd with 
their impertinent prating, ſaid to them, Harkee me, 
ye lubbardly gnat ſnappers, do you preſume to ſay, 
that our ſeamen are not honeſt men Til maintam 
they are, ye dotterells, and will prove it to your bra- 
zen faces, by juſtice ; I mean, this truſty piece of cold 
iron by my fide, With this, he lagg'd it out, and flou- 
riſh'd with it, The forlorn lobcocks ſoon  ſhewed 
him their backs, betaking themſelves to their heels : 
but the old landlady kept her ground, ſwearing like 
any butter-whore, that. the tarpawlins were very 
honeſt cods ; but that they only forgot to pay ſor tlie 
bed on which they had lain after dinner, and ſhe 
aſk'd five pence French money for the ſaid bed. May 
I never ſup, ſaid the friar, if it be not dog-cheap : 
they are ſorry gueſts, and unkind cuſtomers, that they 
are ;. they don't know when they have a pennyworth, 


and will not always meet with ſuch bargains : come, 


I myſelf will pay you the money, but I would wil- 
lingly ſee it firſt. N g 

The hoſteſs immediately took him home with her, 
and ſhewed him the bed, and having praiſed is for 
its good qualifications, ſaid, that ſne thought, as 
times went, ſhe was not out of the way, in aſking 
five-pence for t. Friar John then gave her the five- 
pence ; and ſhe no ſooner turned her back, but he 
preſently began to rip up the ticking of the feather- 
bed and bolſter, and throw'd all the feathers out at 
the window, In the mean time the old hag came 
down, and roared out for help, crying out murder, 
to ſet all the neighbourhood in an uproar, Yet ſhe 
alſo fell to gathering the feathers that flew up and 
down in the air, being ſcattered by the wind, Friar- 
John let her bawl on, and without any further ado, 
marched off with the blanket, quilt, and both the 
ſheets, which he brought aboard undiſcovered : for 


the air was darkened with the feathers, as it uſes. 
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ſometimes to be with ſnow. He gave them away to 
the failors ; then ſaid to Pantagruel, that beds were 
much cheaper at that place than in Chinnonois, tho 
we have there the famous geeſe of Pautile ; for the 
old bedlam had aſk'd him but five-pence for a bed, 
which in Chirmonois had been worth above twelve 
francs, As ſoon as friar John and the reſt of the 
company were embarked, Pantagruel ſet ſail, But 
© there aroſe a ſouth-eaſt wind, which blew ſo ve- 
* hemently they loſt their way, and in a manner go- 
© ing back to the country of the fur*d law-cats, they 
-© -enter*d into a huge gulph, where the ſea run ſo 
© high and terrible, that the ſhip-boy on the top of 
© the maſt cry'd out, he again ſaw the habitation of 
© Gripe-men-all : upon which Panurge, frightened 
* almoſt out of his wits, roared out, Dear maſter; in 
© ſpite of the wind and waves, change your courſe, 
© and turn the ſhip's head about: O my friend! let's 
come no more into that curſed countty where Left 
my purſe. So the wind carried them near an ifland, 
here, however, they dict not dare n ne 
© but entered about a mile off; 
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CHAP. XVI. (7 


How Pantagruel came to the iſtand of the 
(2) Apedefts, or Ignoramus's, with. 
long claws and croqked paws, and af 
terrible adventures and monſters there. 


S$ foon as we had caſt anchor, and had moored' 
1 the ſhip, the pinnace was put over the ſhip's. 
fide, and mann'd by the coxſwain's crew, When 
the good Pantagruel had pray'd publickly, and given 
thanks te the Lord that had delivered him from fo 
great a danger, he ſtept into the pinnace with his 
Whole company, to go on ſhore, which was no Ways 
difficult to do ; for as' the fea was calm, and the 
winds laid, they ſoon got to the cliffs. When they 
were ſet on ſhofe, Epiſtemon, who was admiring the 
ſituation of the place, and the ftrange ſhape of the 
focks, diſcover d ſome of the natives. The firſt he 


(1) It is in this place, immediately after the 15th chaps 
ter, that this of the apedeſta ſhould. come in, and not 
after chap, vi, as it uſed to be put by miſtake, in all the 
editions in French (as well as in the former Engliſh tran- 
Nation of Rabelais.) See this demonſtrated in the notes 
of m. du Chat, who hath likewiſe added to the preceding 
chapter about twenty lines of his own, Which you ſee. 
above with inverted commas, to join it with this by a ras 
tional connection, and ſo pave. the Way for this chapter 
of the apedefts, | | 
tlemen of one branch of the exchequer, (chambre des 
romptes) are call'd apedefts, by the author, becauſe, as 
he ſays lower, there was no occaſion to be graduated (any 
great ſcholars) to exerciſe thoſe offices, 4 

| met, 
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met, had on a ſhort purple gown, a doublet cut in 
panes, like a Spaniſh leather jerkin; half-ſleeves of 
ſatin, and the upper part of them leather; a coif like 
a black pot tipp'd with tin, He was a good likely 
ſort of a body, and his name, as weheard afterwards, 
was, Double-fee, Epiſtemon aſk'd him, How they 
called thoſe ſtrange craggy rocks and deep vallies ? He 
told them it was a colony, brought out of Attorney- 
land, and calld Proceſs; and that if we forded the 
rives ſomewhat further beyond the rocks, we ſhould 
come into the iſland of the Apedefts. By the ſacred 
memory of the decretals, ſaid friar John, tell us, 1 
pray you, what you honeſt men here live on? Could 
not a man take a chirping bottle with you, to taſte 
your wine? I can ſee nothing among you but parch- 
ment, inkhorns, and pens, . We live on nothing elſe, 
return'd Double-fee ; ; and all who live in this place 
muſt come through my.hands, How, quoth Panurge, 
are you a ſhaver then? Do you fleece em? Ay, ay, 
their purſe, anſwer d Double-fee, nothing elſe, By, 
the foot of Pharaoh, cry'd Panurge, the de'el a ſous 
you'll get of me. However, ſweet fir, be ſo kind as 
to ſhow an honeſt man the way to thoſe Apedefts, or 
ignorant people ; for I come from the land of the 
learned, where I did not learn over much, 

Still talking on, they got to the iſland of the Ape- 
defts, for they were ſoon got over the ford. Panta- 
gruel was not a little taken up with admiring the 
ftruQure and habitation of the people of the place, 
For they live in a ſwinging wine-preſs, fifty ſteps up to 
it. You muſt know there are ſome of all ſorts, lit- 
fle, great, private, middle-fiz'd, and ſo forth, You 
go through a large periſty le, alias a long entry ſet 
about with pillars, in which you ſee, in a kind of 
landſkip, the ruins of almoſt the whole world ; beſides 


ſo many (3) gibbets for great robbers, ſo many gal- 
lows 


( 3) Gibbets for great rogues or robbers] Potences de 
grands 


2 
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lows and racks, that 'tis enough to fright you out of 

your ſeven ſenſes, Double-fee, perceiving that Panta - 
gruel was taken up with contemplating thoſe things, 
Let us go further, fir, ſaid he to him, all this is no- 
thing yet. Nothing, quotha, cry'd friar John; by 
the ſoul of my over-heated codpiece, friend Panurge 
and I here ſhake and quiver for mere hunger, I had 
rather be drinking, than ſtaring on theſe ruins, Pray 
come along, fir, ſaid Double-fee. He then led us 
into a little wine-preſs, that lay backwards in a blind 
corner, and was calld pithies in the language of the 
country, You need not aſk whether maſter John and 
Panurge made much of their ſweet ſelves there ; *tis 
enough that I tell you, there was no want of (4) Bo- 
lonia ſauſages, turky-pouts, capons, buſtards, 
malmeſy-wine, and all other ſorts of good belly- 
timber, very well dreſt. ; 

A pimping fon of ten fathers, who, for want of a 
better, did the office of a butler, ſeeing that friar 
John had caſt a ſheep's eye at a choice bottle that 
ſtood near a cupboard by itſelf, at ſome diſtance from 
the reſt of the bottellic magazine, like a jack-in-an- 
office, ſaid to Pantagruel, Sir, I perceive that one of 
your men here is making love to this bottle ; he ogles 
it, and would fain careſs it: but I beg that none of- 
fer to meddle with it; for tis reſerv d for their wor- 
ſhips. How, cry'd Panurge, there are ſome gran. 
dees here then, 1 ſee: tis vintage time with you, I 
perceive, | 


grands larrons, The author diſtinguiſhes between gallows 
and gibbets : theſe laſt he calls potences; to hang the 
potentes, the great robbers upon, It is a good pun enough 
upon the word potence, the common word for a gallows, 


deriv'd, I ſuppoſe, from poteau, a poſt, tho' Rabelais 


ludicrouſly derives it a potentibus, 


(4) Bolonia Sauſages] Milan ſauſages, in the ori- 
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Then Double · ſee led up to a private ſtait - caſe, and 
ſnew d us into a room, whence, without being ſeen, 
out at a loop- hole, we could ſee their worſhips in the 
great wine-preſs, where none could be admitted with. 
aut their leave. Their worſhips, as he call'd them, 
were about a ſcore of fuſty arack-ropes and gallow. 
dlappers, or rather more, (5) all poſted. before a bar, 
and ſtaring. at each other, like ſo many dead pig, 
their paws or hands were as long as a crane's leg, and 
their claws or nails four and twenty inches long at 
leaſt 3. for you, muſt know, they are injoined never 
to pare off the leaſt chip of them, ſo. that they grow 
as crooked as a Welch hook, (6) or a hedging-bill, 
We ſaw a ſwinging bunch of grapes, that are ga- 


' thered and ſqueezed in that country, brought in by 


them, As ſoon as it was laid down, they clapped it 
into the preſs, and there was not a bit of it out of 
Which each of them did not ſqueeze ſome. oil of gold. 
Inſomuch that the poor grape was tried with a wit. 
neſs, and brought off Io drain'd and pick d. and ſo 
dry, that there was not the leaſt moiſture, juice, of 
ſubſtance left in it; for they had preſs d out its very 
quinteſſence. 4% | 

Double-ſee told us, they had hot often ſuch 
huge bunches ; but, let the worſt, come to the worſt, 
they were ſure never to be without others in their 
preſs, But hark you me, maſter of mine, aſked Pa. 


(5) All poſted before a bar] It ſhould be round a great 
n-cover'd table (not a bar): bureau, not barreau: 
abelais, in his merry way, ſpells bureau, bourreau,which 
fignifies the common hangman, alluding to what he call'd 
them juſt before, crack-ropes, c. | 

{6) A bedging- bill] In the original, rivereau, a boats 
fork ; not a hedging-bill, It is called rivereau, from 
its being uſed by the watermen on the river (Loire) 
It's a pole, Cotgrave ſays, with a fork of iron at the 
end, wherewith watermen ſet forward their boats when 
they don't row, ev if" 
1 nurge, 


= 
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| nurge, have they not ſome of different growth > A 
— owl have they, quoth Double-fee, Do you f. 
ith here this little bunch, to which they are going to give 


vother wrinch? "Tis df tythe-· growth, you muff 4 


— they cruſh'd, rung, ſqueez'd and ftrain'd cht th 
— very heart's blood of it but Vother day! but it did 
— not bleed freely; the dil came hard, and ſmelt of th 


(7) prieſt's cheſt; ſo that they found ther was not 
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n Noch Food to de zot out of k. Why thin, fuld Pan! 
* tagruel, do they put it again into the pres? On 
"me anſwer'd Donble-fee, for fear there ſhould iu York 
* ſome juice amony the hüſks and hullings, in the mo- 

| ther of the grape.” The devil be ddd; cry'd frixt 
* John, do you call theſe fame folks flfiterdre books, 
x" and dunfical doddipbles? "May 1 be brokle®W#'s req - | 
— herring, if 1 don't thikk they are wire enougw to fein i 
1d i flint, and dra oil out of a brickwalk? Sd they ard, ( FE: 
Ja, ſaid Double-fee ; for they ſometimes put cafes) HE, ö 
% and foreſts into the preſs; and out of heh In I 
of tract aurum en of You mean porta bie, 1 ſup- 1 
poſe, cry'd Epiſtemon, ſuch as imd be Borne,” 1 * 
7 mean as I ſaid, reply d Double. fee, 'potabite; tuch x q 
ih may be drunk; for it makes them drink'many a good [ 
t bottle more than otherwiſe they ſhould, ee i 
vir But I cannot better ſatisfy you as tothe growth of 1 
as the vine-tree ſyrup that is here ſqueez'd out bfyrapts, 0 
. than in deſiring you to look, yonder in that backyard, il 
eit where o' fee above a thouſand of ce Yona 4 i 
1 that lie waiting to be ſqueez d every moment. Here Wow 
ich are ſome of the publick, and ſome, of thay private ' | 
Wd growth; ſome of the fortifications, loans, gitts 


and gratuities, eſcheats, ſorſeitures, fines and re- 
coveries, penal ſtatutes, crown- lands and demeſne, 
privy purſe, poſt- offioes "offerings, lordſhipe of m- 

5 104g ei dat 10 al T (or) 

(7) Prieſt's eheſt! Muſty, becauls a prieſt * 
— 2 long as ever he can, and gives a ay us little 
pofibie. n Ne dee FE VE ese 3 
e, Vor. V. 3 nors, 
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nors, and a world of other growths, for which we 
want names. Pray, quoth Epiſtemon, tell me of 
what growth is that great one, with all thoſe little 
grapelings about it, Oh, oh! returned Double-fee, 
that plump one is of the treaſury, the very beſt 
growth in the whole country. Whenever any one of that 
b is ſqueezed, there is not one of their wor. 


ips but gets juice enough out of it to ſoak his neſe 
fix months together, When their worſhips were up, 
Pantagruel deſired Double-fee to take us into that 
great; wine-preſs, which he readily did, As ſoon as 
we were in, Epiſtemon, who underſtood all ſorts of 
tongues, began to ſhew us many deviſes on the preſs, 
which was large and fine, and made of the (8) wood 
of the croſs (at leaſt Double-fee told us ſo). On 
each part of it were names of every thing in the lan- 
guage of the country, The ſpindle of the preſs was 
called receipt; the trough, coſts and damages; the 
hole for the vice · pin, ſtate ; the ſide-boards, money 
paid into the office; the great beam, reſpite of ho- 
mage; the branches, radietur; the ſide-beams, (g) 
recuperetur ; (10) the fats, ignoramus ; the two- 
handled baſkets, the rolls; the treading-place, ac- 
quittance ; the doſſers, validation; the panniers, au- 
thentick decrees ; the pailes, potentials ; the funnel, 


' (8) Wood of the crofs] The effects of ſuch as bad 
os Crux ſignifying a gallows as well a3 


19) Recuperetur] In the chamber of accounts this h 
'a term for annulling any gift the king ſhould make of an 
-exceſſive ſum, without juſt cauſe, or having deen fir 
examined into by the chamber. See Bodin, Repub, & 
- Juv. des Urſins. hiſt. Cha. VI, on the year 1389. 
(x0) The fats, or rather vats, ignoramus] So mr. 
Motteux wittily tranſlates it z for he profeſſes he knew 
not what the. original plus-valeur meant, Nor indeei, 
can I find out by any beoks, what it ſhould mean. 


(33) * 
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(11) By the queen of the chitterlings, quoth Pa- 
nurge, all the hieroglyphicks of Egypt are mine a---- 
to this jargon. Why! here's a parcel of words full as 
analogous as and cheeſe, or a cat and a cart - 
wheel! But why, pr ythee, dear Double-fee, do they 
call theſe worſhipful dons of yours, ignorant fellows * 
Only, ſaid Double-fee, becauſe they neither are, or 
ought to be clerks, and all muſt be ignorant as to 
what they tranſact here : nor is there to be any other 
reaſon given, but, The court hath ſaid it; The court 
will have it ſo ; The court has decreed it, Cop's 
body, quoth Pantagruel, they mightfull as well have 
call'd em neceſſity; for neceſſity has no law, 

From thence, as he was leading us to ſee a thou- 
ſand little puny preſſes, we ſpy*d another paltry bar, 
about which ſate four or five ignorant wafpiſh 
churls, of ſo teſty fuming a temper, like an aſs with 
ſquibs and crackers tied to his tail, and ſo ready 
to take pepper in the noſe for yea and nay, that 
a dog would not have lived with em. They were 
hard at it with the lees and dregs of the grapes, which 
they grip'd over and over again, might and main, 
with their clench'd fiſts, They were call'd con- 


tractors, in the language of the country, Theſe are 
the uglieſt, miſhapen, grim-looked ſcrubs, ſaid friar 
John, that ever were beheld with or without ſpecta- 
cles, Then we paſs'd by an infinite number of little 


pimping wine-preſſes, all full of vintage-mongers, 
who were picking, examining, and raking the grapes 
with ſome inſtruments, call'd bills of charge, 

Finally, we came into a hall down ſtairs, where 
we ſaw an overgrown curſt mangy curr, with a pair 
of heads, a wolf 's belly, and claws like the devil of 
hell. The ſon of a bitch was fed with coſts ; for he 


' (11) By the queen of chitterlings] The idol Niphſe- 
chitterlings, was herſelf an hieroglyphick. 
| G 2 


- 


lived 


leth, by whoſe name the author calls the queen of the 
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lived on a multiplicity of fine (1a) amonds, and amer. 
ciaments, by order of their worſhips, to each of 
whom the monſter was worth more than the beſt 
farm in the land, In their tongue of ignorance they 
call'd him Twofold, His dam lay by him, and her 
hair and ſhape was like her whelps ; only ſhe had 
four heads, two male, and two female, and her 
name was Fourfold. She was certainly the moſt 
curs'd and dangerous creature. of the place, except 
Her grandam, which we ſaw, and had been 
lockt up in a dungeon, time out of mind, and her 
name was Refuſing of fees; 

Friar John, who had always twenty yards of gut 
ready empty, to ſwallow a. gallimaufry of lawyers, 
began to be ſomewhat out of humour, and deſired 
Pantagruel to remember he had not din'd, and bring 
Double-fee along with him. So away we went, and 
as we march'd out at the back-gate, whom ſhould we 
meet but an old piece of mortality in chains, He 
was half ignorant, and half learned, like an (13) her- 
maphrodite of Satan, The fellow was all (14) ca- 
pariſon'd with ſpectacles, as a tortoiſe is with ſhells, 
and liv'd on nothing but a ſort of food, which, in 
their gibberiſh, was called appeals. Pantagruel aſk- 
ed Double-fee, of what breed was that prothonotary, 
and what name they gave him? Double-fee told us, 
that time out of mind, he had been kept there in 
chains, (15) to the great grief of their worſhips, who 

| | ftary'd 


(12) Amonds, 47 A quibble upon the word amende, 
fa mulct or fine, in French) and almonds to eat. 

(13) An hermaphrodite of Satan] In matter of law- 
ſuits a very devil ; in other things a very dunce in name 
and nature, | 

(14) Capariſon'd with ſpectacles] The functions of 
his office conſiſted entirely in reviſing the proceſs, 

(x5) To the great grief of their worſhips] It ſhould be, 
to his great grief by their worſkips, KK 
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ſtarvd him, and his name was Review. By the pope's 
ſanQify'd two pounders, cry d friar John, I don't 
much wonder at the meager cheer which this old chuff 
finds among their worſhips, Do but look a little on 
the weather- beaten ſcratch-toby, friend Panurge z 
by the ſacred tip of my cowl, P11 lay five pounds to 
a hazel nut, the foul thief has the very looks of Gripe- 
men- all. Theſe ſame fellows here, ignorant as they 
be, are as ſharp and knowing as other folks, But 
were it my caſe, I'd ſend him packing with a ſquib 
in his breech, like a rogue as he is. By my (16) orien- 
tal barnicles, quoth Panurge, honeſt friar, thou'rt in 
the right: for if we but examine that-treacherous re- 
view's ill-favour'd phia, we find that the filthy 
ſnudge is yet more miſchievous and ignorant, than 
theſe ignorant wretches here; ſince they (honeſt 
dunces |) grapple and glean with as little harm and 
pother as they can, without any long fiddle-come- 
farts, or tantalizing in the caſe: nor do they dally 
and demur in your ſuit z but in two or three words, 
whip itch, in a trice, they finiſh the vintage of the 
cloſe, bating you all theſe damn'd tedious interlocu- 
tories, examinations and appointments, which fret 
to the heart's blood your fur' d law-cats. 


him great part of the fines, which he claimed as his 
dues, to ſubſiſt on, | 

(16) Oriental barnicles] Oriental ſpectacles: Iunettes 
is French for a pair of ſpectacles. The turks, who are 
crientals to us, have the moon (lune) for the ſymbol of 
their empire, Rabelais quibbles on the words lune and 
lunettes, moon and ſpectacles; a pun not capable of be- 


ing preſerv' d in Engliſh, perhaps not worthy of it. 
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CHAP, XVII. 
How we went for-wards, and how Pa- 
nurge had like to have been kill'd. 
\ E put to ſea that very moment, ſteering our 
courſe for-wards, and gave Pantagruel a full 
account of our adventures, which ſo deeply ſtruck 
him with compaſſion, that he wrote ſome elegies on 
that ſubject, to divert himſelf during the voyage, 
When we were ſafe in the port, we took ſome re- 
freſhment, and took in freſh water and wood, The 
people of the place, who had the countenance of 
jolly fellows, and boon companions, were all of them 
for-ward folks, bloated and puffed up with fat ; and 
we ſaw ſome who ſlaſh'd and pink'd their ſkins, to 
open a paſſage to the fat, that it might ſwell out at 
the ſlits and gaſhes which they made: neither more 
nor leſs than the ſhit-breech fellows in our- country 
bepink and cut open their breeches, that the taffety 
on the inſide may ſtand out and be puffed up. They 
ſaid, that what they did was not out of pride or oſten- 
tation, but becauſe otherwiſe their ſkins would 
not hold them without much pain, Having thus 
flaſh'd their ſkin, they us'd to grow much bigger; 
like the young trees, on whoſe barks the gardeners 
make inciſions, that they may grow the better. 

Near the haven there was a tavern, which for- 
wards ſeemed very fine and ſtately, We repair'd 
thither, and found it fill'd with people of the forward 
nation, of all ages, ſexes, and conditions; fo that 
we thought ſome notable feaſt or other was getting 
ready : but we were told that all that throng were in- 
vited to the burſting of mine hoſt, which cauſed all 

his friends and relations to haſten tkither. 1 
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We did not underſtand that jargon, and therefore 
thought in that country, by that burſting they meant 
ſome merry meeting or other, as we do in ours by 
betrothing, wedding, groaning, chriſtening, church- 
ing [of women] ſhearing [of ſheep] reaping [of corn, 
or harveſt-home] and many other junketting bouts 
that end in ing, But we ſoon heard that there 
was no ſuch matter in hand, 

The maſter of the houſe, you muſt know, had 
been a good fellow in his time, lov'd heartily to 
wind up his bottom, to bang the pitcher, and lick 
his diſh z he us'd to be a very fair ſwallower of gravy 
ſoup, (1) a notable accountant in matter of hours ; 
and his whole life was one continual dinner, like 
mine hoſt at Rouillac, [in Pperigord]. But now Ha- 
ving farted out much fat for ten years together, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the country, he was draw. 
ing towards the burſting hour: for neither the inner 
thin cawl wherewith the intrails are cover d, nor his 
ſkin that had been jagg'd and mangled ſo many years, 
were able to hold and enclofe his guts any longer, or 
hinder them from forcing their way out. Pray, quoth 
Panurge, is there no remedy, no help, for the poor 
man, good people ? Why don't you ſwaddle him 
round with good tight girts, or ſecure his natural tub 
with a ſtrong ſorb-apple-tree hoop ? Nay, why don't 
you iron bind him, if needs be ? This would keep the 
man from flying out and burſting, The word was 


{r) A notable accountant in matter of hours] So they 
eall in Poitou any great talker, who, when he has no 
more tales to tell, will count the hours, when the clock 
ſtrikes, and that aloud, tho? others hear the clock as well 
as he, But in this place it alſo means a ſmell-feaft, a 
gormandizing hanger-on, a guttling ſpunger, who, that 
he may nt ſlip the critical minute when people uſe to dine, 
counts the hours, nay the quarters of every clock that 
ſtrikes, and that with the utmoſt exactneſi. 
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not.yet out of his mouth, when we heard ſomething 
give a loud report, as if a huge ſturdy oak had been 
ſplit in two. Then ſome of the neighbours told us, 
that the burſting was over, and that the clap, or 
crack, which we heard, was the Jaſt fart: and fo 
there was an end of mine hoſt. 
This made me call to mind a ſaying of the venerable 
(2) abbot of Caſtilliers, the very ſame who never car'd 
o hump his chamber-maids, but when he was (z) in 
pontificalibus. That pious perſon, being much 
dunned, teized and importuned by his relations to re- 
fign his abbey in his old age, faid and profeſs'd, That 
he would not trip till he was ready to go to bed ; and 
that the laſt fart which his reverend paternity was to 
utter, ſhould be the fart of an abbot, 


(a) Abbot of Caſtilliers] See for this Vigneul-Maurvill: 
his miſcellanies, vol. 3, p. 247. Rotterdam edition, 

\ (5) But when he was in pontificalibus] Gravity might 
have ſome ſhare in this proud prelate's ſcrupulouſneſs ; 
but that which doubtleſs contributed moſt to it was, that 
if in any of theſe lewd actions he ſhould be caught in « 
ſhort habit, the ſecular judge might proceed againſt him, 
Ant, Rubenſtadius to m. Ort. Gratius, part 2, of the 
epiſtolæ obſc. viror. Qualem te invenio, talem te jus 
dico . . Et quando preſbyter reperitur in aliquo inde- 
centi opere, & non eſt veſtitus ſicut ſacerdos eſſe debet, 
ſed. habitu ſeculari, tune judex fecularis poteſt eum has 
bere & tractare pro homine ſeculari, & afficere eum pena 
corporali, non obſtantibus pri vilegiis elericorum. | 

N. B. Rabelais afligns none but chamber-maids to the 
abbot,” becauſe, as is obſerv'd by Verville, in ch. 10 of 
his moyen de parvenir, ſervant-maids is the appellative 
of ſuch as ſerve plain haneſt lay-men z but chamber-maids 
live with prieſts ox canons, to migiſter to all their wants, 
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CHAP. XVIII 

How our ſhips were ftranded, and we 

were relieved by ſome people hat were 


ſubject to queen: n. [qui tenoĩent 
de la quinte.] 


weigh'd and ſet ſail with a merry weſterly 
gale, when about ſeven leagues off [twenty 
two miles] ſome guſts, or ſcuds of wind, ſuddenly 
aroſe, and the wind veering and ſhifting from point 
to point, was, as they ay, like an old woman's 
breech, at no certainty ; ſo we firſt got our ſtarboard 
tacks aboard, and hawl'd off our lee-ſheets, Then 
the guſts encreas'd, and by fits blow'd all at once 
from ſeveral quarters : yet we neither ſettled nor bra- 
ded up cloſe our ſails, but only let fly the ſheets, not 
to go againſt the maſter of the ſhip's direction; and 
thus having let go amain, leſt we ſhould ſpend our 
topſails, or the ſhip's quick-ſide ſhould lie in the wa- 
ter, and ſhe be overſet, we lay by and run adrift, 
that i is, in a landloper's phraſe, we temporis'd it. For 
he afſur'd us, that, as -theſe guſts and whirlwinds 
would not do us much good, ſo they could not do us 
much harm, conſidering their eaſineſs and pleaſant 
ſtrife, as alſo the clearneſs of the ſky, and calmneſs 
of the current. So that we were to obſerve the phi- 
loſopher*s:rule; bear and forbear : that is, vim, or 
go according to the time. b | 
However, thefe whirlwinds and guſts laſtedfo you 
that we perſuaded the maſter to let us go and lye at 
trie with our main courſe ; that is, to hawl the tack 
aboard, the ſheet cloſe aft, the boling ſet up, and the 
G 5 helm 
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helm tied cloſe aboard: ſo after a ſtormy gale of 
wind, we broke through the whirlwind, But 'twas 
like falling into Scylla to avoid Charybdis, [out of 
the frying- pan into the fire.] For we had not ſailed a 
league, e'er our ſhips were ſtranded upon ſome ſands, 
ſuch as are the flats of St, Maixant. 

All our company ſeem'd mightily diſturb'd, except 
friar John, who was not a jot daunted, and with 
ſweet ſugar plum words comforted now one, and 
then another, giving them hopes of ſpeedy affiſtance 
from above, and telling them that he had ſeen Caſtor 
at the main-yard-arm, Oh! thatI were but now a. 
ſhore, cry'd Panurge, that's all I wiſh for myſelf at 
preſent, and that you, who like the ſea ſo well, had 
each man of you two hundred thouſand crowns ! (1) 
I would fairly let you ſet up ſhop on theſe ſands, and 
would get a fat calf dreſs'd, and 100 of faggots cool- 
ed for you againſt you come aſhore. | I freely conſent 
never to mount a wife, ſo you but ſet me aſhore, 
and mount me on a horſe that I may go home; no 
matter for a ſervant, I'll be contented to ſerve my- 
ſelf; Iam never better treated than when I'm with- 
out a man, Faith old Playtus was in the right on't 
when he ſaid, the more ſervants the more croſſes ; 
for ſuch they are, even ſuppoſing they could want 
what they all have but too much of, a tongue, that 


(1) I would fairly, &c.] Rabelais's words will by no 
means bear this conſtruction: je vous mettrois ung veau 
en meu, & refraicherois ung cent de fagots pour votre 
retour, On which m. du Chat obſerves that tho' Pa- 
nurge ſeems to ſay, I would prepare a fat calf for you, 
it was not by any means his intention ſo to do : for as 
people don't uſe to put up calves to fat in a hen-coop 
{meue), any more than they cool or throw water on fag- 

ots they would have burn eaſily ; ſo inſtead of engaging 
himſelf here to any thing, he only laughs at thoſe who, 
together with himſelf, bad too eaſily committed their 
perlons to the dangers of the ſea. | 1 


moſt buſy, dangerous and (2) pernicious member of 
ſervants : accordingly, twas for their ſakes alone, 
that the racks and tortures for confeſſion were invent- 
ed; though ſome foreign civilians in our time have 
drawn alogical and unreaſonable conſequences from it. 

That very moment we ſpy'd a ſail, that made to- 
wards us, When it was cloſe by us, we ſoon knew 
what was the lading of the ſhip, and who was aboard 
of her. She was full freighted with drums: I was 
acquainted with many of the paſſengers that came in 
her, who were moſt of em of good families: among 
the reſt Harry Cottiral, the chymiſt, an old toaſt, 
who had got a ſwinging aſs's touchtripe (penis) fa- 
ſten'd to his waiſt, as the good women's beads are to 
their girdle, In his left hand he held an old over* 
grown greaſy foul cap, ſuch as your ſcald-pated fel - 
lows wear, and in the right, a huge cabbage ſtump, 

As ſoon as he ſaw me he was over-joy'd, and bawl- 
ed out to me, What cheer ho? How doſt like me 
now ? Behold the true algamana (this he ſaid, ſhew- 


ing me the aſs's ticklegizard,) This doctor's cap is 


my true elixo ; and this (continued he, ſhaking the 
cabbage ſtump in his fiſt) is & lunaria major: I have 
it, old boy, I have it; we'll blow the coal when 
thou'rt come back, But pray, father, ſaxd I, whence 
come you ? Whither go you ? What's your lading ? 
Have you ſmelt the ſalt deep ? To theſe four que- 
ſtions he anſwer d, From queen Whims; for Tou- 
raine; alchymy; (3) to the very bottom. 

| Whom 


(2) 2 member of ſervants] Lingua mali bare 


ima ſervi, ſays Juvenal, ſat. 9. 
12 Lunaria maj 0 Bren the leaves of it are like thoſe. 


of the ſea-cabbage, which bears a great reputation, and 


is in mighty vogue with the alchymiſts, 
(3) To the very bottom] This pleaſant anſwer to four 
queſtions at a time, is like that of the famous Dante, as 


we meet with it in Domenichi's facetie, and other ol 


8 6 Italian 
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{ Blois To Paris : A benefice. With which the king 
i was fo well pleas'd, he inftantly granted his requeſt. 


(4) Queen Whims] La quinte, This means a fanta« 


| Italian books : Dante Alighieri, poeta famoſiſſimo, tor- 
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Whom have you got on board, faid T? Said he, A. 
Krologers, fortune-tellers, alchymiſts, rhymers, poets, 
painters, projectors, mathematicians, watchmakers, 
fing-ſongs, muſicianers, and the devil and all of others 
that are ſubje& to queen (4) Whims, They have ve- 


iy 


nando un giorno di fuora fi ſopragiunto da tre gentil, 
huomini Fiorentini ſuo i conoſcenti; i quali ſapendo quan- 
to ci fuſſe pronto nelle riſpoſte, tutti a tre in prova gli 
fecero tre continuate domande in cotal guiſa, dicendo gli 
il primo, Buon di meſſer Dante: E il ſecundo, Donde ye. 
ftite meſſer Dante? e il terzo, e egli groſſo il fume meſſer 
Dante? Ai quali ſenza punto fermare il cavallo. E ſenza 
far pauſa alcuna al dire, egli coſi riſpoſe: Buon di, e buon 
anno: Dalla fiera: Sino al culo, 

The ſame in Engliſh, if I may not diſpleaſe the reader 
in thinking him ſo unpolite as not to underſtand Italian 
in this age of operas. | 

« The famous poet, Dante Alighieri, returning home 
* one day out of the country, was overtook by three 
«© gentlemen of Florence, his acquaintance z who know- 
ing how ready he was in his anſwers, they all three re- 
« ſolved, by way of proof, to make three ſucceſſive at- 
« tacks upoft him in the following manner, The firſt 


. © ſaid to him, Gocd-day, maſter Dante: the ſecond, 
| «© Whence come you, maſter Dante? the third, Are the 


«« waters deep, maſter Dante? To all which, without 
once ſtopping his horſe, or making the leaſt pauſe, he 
« anſwered thus: Good-day, and good year: be: the 
« fair: To the very bottom.“ 

Not unlike this is a ſtory of Henry IV of France, who 
being overtaken upon the road by a clergyman that was 
poſting to court ; the king, putting his head out of his 
coach, aſk' d the man in his haſty way, Whence come 
ye? Whither go ye? What want ye? The clergyman, 
without any ceremony or heſitation, made anſwer : From 


ſic 
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ry fair legible patents to ſhew for't, as anybody may 
ſce. Panurge had no foener' heard this, but he was 
upon the high-rope, and began to rail at them like 
mad, What o' devil d'ye mean, cry'd be, to fit 
idly here, like a pack of loitering ſneakſbies, and ſee 
us ſtranded, while you may help us, and tow: us off 
into the current! A plague o' your whims ;' you can 
make all things whatſoever, they ſay, fo much ag 
good weather and little children; yet won't make 
haſte to faſten ſome. hawſers and cables, and get us 
off, I was juſt coming to ſet you afloat, quoth Har- 
ry Cottiral : by Triſmegiſtus, Pllclear you in a trice, 
With this he caus'd 7532810 huge drums to be un- 
headed on one fide, and ſet that open fide fo, that it 
fac'd the end of the ſtreamers and pendants ; and ha. 
ing faſtened them to good tacklings, and aur ſhip's 
head to the ſtern of theirs, with cables faſtened to the 
bits abaft the manger in the ſhip's loof, they towed 
us off ground at one pull; fo eaſily and pleaſantly, 
that you'd have wonder d at it, had you been there. 
For the dub-o-dub rattling of the drums, with the ſoft 
noiſe of the gravel, which murmuring difputed us our 
way, and the merry cheers and huzzas of the ſailors, 
made an harmony almeſt as goed as that of the hea- 
venly hodies when they roll and are whinled round 
their ſpheres, which rattling of the celeſtial wheels 
Plato ſaid he heard ſome nights in his fleep,  - 
We ſcorn'd to be behind-hand with em in civility 
and gratefully gave them ſtore of our ſauſages and 
chitterlings, with which we fill'd their drums; and 
we were juſt a hoiſting two and ſixty hogſheads of 
wine out of the hold, when two huge whirlpools 
(pdyſeteres) with great fury made towards their ſhip 3 
ſpouting more water than is in the river Vienne, [Vi- 
genne] from Chinon to Saumur: to make ſhort, all 


ſic humour; maggots, or a fooliſh giddineſs of brain; 
and alſo a fifth, or the proportion of five in mufick, &c, 
3 their 
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their drums, all their ſails, their concerns, and them. 
ſelves were ſows'd, and their very hofe were water. 
ed by the collar. | 

| Panurge was ſo overjoy' d, ſeeing this, and laugh'd 
fo heartily, that he was forc'd to hold his ſides, and 
it ſet him into a fit of the cholic for two hours and 
more, I had a mind, quoth he, to make the dogs 
drink, and thoſe honeſt whirlpools, e'gad, have ſaved 
me that labour and that coſt. There's ſawce for them 
Aeicon ply db. Water's good, ſaith a poet; let 
?em pindariſe upon it: they never cared for freſh wa- 
ter, but to waſh their hands or their glaſſes, This 
good ſalt water will ſtand em in good ſtead, for want 
of fal armoniac and nitre in (5) Geber's kitchen, 
We could not hold any further diſcourſe with 'em; 
for the former whirlwind hindered our ſhip from feel- 
ing the helm. . The pilot adviſed us henceforwards to 
let her run adrift, and follow the ſtream, not buſy. 
ing ourſelves with any thing, but making much of 
our. carcaſſes, For our only way to arrive ſafe at the 
queendom of Whims, was to truſt to the whirlwind, 
and be led by the current, | 


© (5) Oeder's kitchen] An ancient Arabian alchymiſt, 
whoſe works are extant, Geberica, hoc eſt alcumiſtica 


coquina, quz non minores decoquit opes quam popina, 
ſays Agrippa, eh. 89, of his De vanitate ſcientiarum. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


How we arriv'd at the [queendom of 
Whims, or] kingdom of Quinteſſence, 
call'd Entelechy. 


E did as he directed us for about twelve hours, 
and on the third day the ſky ſeemed to us 
ſomewhat clearer, and we happily arrived at the (1) 
port of Mateotechny, not far diſtant from the palace 
of Quinteſſence. 4 | 
We met full-but on the key a great number 
guards, and other military men that garrifen'd the 
arſenal ; and we were ſomewhat frighted at firſt, be- 
cauſe they made us all lay down our arms, and, in 
a haughty manner, aſked us whence we came? 
Couſin, quoth Panurge to him that aſked the que- 
ſtion, we are of Touraine, and come from F 
deing ambitious of paying our reſpects to the lady 
Quintefſence, and viſit this famous realm of Entelechy, 
| What do you ſay, ery'd they? do you call it Ente- 
tzchy or Endelechy ? Truly, truly, ſweet couſins, 
quoth Panurge, we are a filly ſort of grout-headed 
lobcocks, an't pleaſe you; be ſo kind as to forgive 
us if we chance to knock words out of joint: as for 
any thing elſe, we are down-right honeſt fellows, 


(1) Port of Mateotechny] There is no pains more 
fooliſhly employ*d about any one thing than in the ſearch 
ef the philoſopher's ſtone: but there are likewiſe other 
vain ſciences, and the author means to ſay, that ſuch as 
confine themſelves thereto are arriv'd at the port of Ma- 


teotechny. MaTaic;, vanus ; Tin, ars. 1 
8 2 


' 
g 
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We hav' nt aſk*d you this queſtion without a cauſe, 
Gaid they: for a great number of others, who have 
paſſed this way from your country of Touraine, ſeem. 
ed as meer joltheaded doddipoles, as ever were ſcored 
over the coxcomb, yet ſpoke as correct as other folks, 
But there has been here from other countries a pack 
of I know not what over-weening ſelf-conceited prigs, 
as moody as ſo many moles, and as ſtout as any 
Scotch lairds, and nothing would ferve theſe, 
forſooth, but they muſt wilfully wrangle and ſtand 
ont atzainſt us at their coming; and much they got by 
it after all, Troth, we e' en fitted them, and claw'd 
em off with a vengeance, for all they looked ſo big 
and ſo grum, t n n | 
Pray tell me, do's your time lie ſo heavy upon 
you in your world, that you don't know how to be- 
Kow ĩt better than in thus impudently talking, dif- 
puting, and' writing of our ſovereign lady ? There 
was much need that your (2) Tully, the conſul, 
ſhould' go and leave the care of his common- 
wealth to buſy himſelf idly about her; and after 


him, your (3) Diogenes Laertius the biographer, and 


— Theodorus Gaza the philoſopher, and your 


Argiropilus the emperor, and your Beſſario the car- 


| dinal, and your (4) Politian the pedant, and your 


' (5) Budzus the judge, and your Laſcaris the em- 


baſſador, and the devil and all of thoſe you call lo- 


vers of wiſdom; whoſe number, it ſeems, was not 


thought great enough already, but lately your 2 
. 5 | ger, 
(2) Tully] In I. of the Tuſculan queſtions, 
. (3) Diogenes Laertius] In his life of Ariſtotle, 
4) Politian] In ch. 1 of his miſcellanies, 
[s) Budzus |. In I. 1 of his de aſſe. | 
(2) Scaliger| This ſeems to ſuppoſe that Rabelais, 
who, ſome will have it, dy'd in 1553, had ſeen ſome 


work of Scaliger, where that philoſopher treats of the 
entelechy. Now, it is on the one fide reckon'd for cer- 
tain, 
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liger, (7) Bigot, (8) Chambrier, Francis (9) Fleury, 
and I can't tell how many ſuch other junior ſneaking; 
fly-blows muſt take upon em to encreaſe it, 

A ſquincy gripe the cods-headed changlings at the 
ſwallow, and eke at the cover-weeſel ; we ſhall make 
'em----But the dewſe take em; (they flatter the de- 


vil here, and ſmoothify his name, quoth Panurge, ' 


hetween their teeth.) You don't come here, conti- 
nued the captain, to uphold 'em in their folly, you 


tain, that Scaliger never ſpoke of the entelechy, but in 
his exercitations againſt Cardan, where, after he had de- 
fin'd the underſtanding, and explain'd the operations of 
the ſoul according to their ſyſtem, who admit of Ariſto- 
tle's entelechy, Hæc quidam, ſays he, riſui ſunt, atque 
contemptui novis Lucianis, atque Diagoris culinariis : ſed 
non neglefta ſunt à maximo _hilofopho Bigotio;z qui 
quidem penè ſolus hoc ſummum jus hodie tuetur in re- 
condita philoſophia, But if, as is well known, this 
book of Scaliger was not publiſhed before the year 15 $7» 
how could Rabelais have Een it, who died four years be- 
fore? Perhaps Scaliger having many years before impart- 
ed to Bigot his private ſentiwents on the entelechy, he 
might have communicated to Rabelais on the ſame foot- 
ing, as hereafter in ch. 34 of this Vth book, we ſee 
the ſame Bigot had delivered his thoughts on the woman 
who in the Apocalypſe is repreſented as having the moon 
under her feet, Another and greater difficulty. in my 
mind, is that this paſſage of the exercitations aims per- 


ſonally at Rabelais by the words novis Lucianis, atque 


Diagoris culinaris, on account of the raillery which Ra- 


belais had uſed againſt Scaliger in this very place, See 


du Chat further upon this ſubject in his preface and notes 
on this chapter, 

(7) William Bigot, of whom Scaliger ſpeaks in the 
preceding article, | | 

(9) Chambrier] Joachim Camerarius, in ch. 10 of 
his obſ. on the firſt book of the Tuſculan queſtions. 

(9) Fleury] In his apology againſt the calumniators of 

Latin Tongue, | 
have 
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have no commiſſion from em to this effect; well 
then, we'll talk no more on't. 

Ariſtotle, that firſt of men, and peerleſs pattern 
of all philoſophy, was our ſovereign lady's godfa. 
ther ; and wiſely and properly gave her the name of 
Entelechy, Her true name then is Entelechy, and 
may he be in tail beſhit, and entail a ſhit-a bed fa. 
culty, and nothing elſe on his family, who dares call 
her by any other name: for whoever he is, he does 
her wrong, and is a 'very impudent perſon, You 
are heartily welcome, gentlemen. With this they 
cold and clipt us about the neck, which was no fmall 
comfort to us, I'll aſſure you, 

Panurge then whiſper'd me: Fellow-traveller, 
quoth he, haft thou not been ſomewhat afraid this 
bout? A little, ſaid I, To te'l you the truth of it, 
quoth he, never were the Ephraimites in a greater fear 
and quandary, when the Gileadites kill'd and drown. 
ed them for ſaying (10) ſibboleth inſtead of ſhibboleth 
and among friends, let me tell you, that perhaps there 
is not a man in the whole country of Beauce, but 
might eaſily have ſtopt my bunghole with a cart-load 
of hay, | 

The captain afterwards took us to the queen's pa- 
lace, leading us ſilently with great formality, Panta- 
gruel would have faid fomething to him; but the 
other, not being able to come up to his height, wiſh- 
ed for a ladder, or a very long pair of tilts; then 
faid, Patience, if it were our ſovereign lady's will, 
we'd be as tall as you; well, we ſhall, when the 
pleaſes, 

In the firſt galleries we ſaw great numbers of ſick 
perſons, differently plac'd according to their maladies, 
The leprous were apart; thoſe that were poiſon'd on 


(10) Sibboleth] See the book of Judges, ch. xii, ver. 
6. See likewiſe in's reg. 1 5. ch. I, | WA 
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one ſide 3 thoſe that had got the plague, alias the (22) 
pox, in the firſt rank, 1 


28 oeesese coe 


SAN 
How the Quinteſſence cur'd the ſick with 
a ſong, 


HE captain ſhew'd us the queen, attended 
with her ladies and gentlemen in the ſecond 


gallery. She look'd young, tho' ſhe was at leaſt (2) 


eighteen hundred years old; and was handſome, ſlen- 
der, and as fine as a queen, that is, as hands could 
make her, He then ſaid to us, Tis not yet a fit 
time to ſpeak to the queen; be you but mindful of her 
doings in the mean while, 

You have kings in your world, that fantaſtically 
pretend to cure ſome certain diſeaſes ; as for example, 
ſcrophula or wens, ſwell'd throats, nick-nam'd: the 
king's evil, and quartan agues, only with a touch x 
now our queen cures all manner of diſeaſes without 
ſo much as touching the fick, but barely with a ſong, 
according to the nature of the diſtemper, He then 
ſhewed us a ſet of organs, and ſaid, that when it 
was touched by her, thoſe miraculous cures were 
performed, The organ was indeed the ſtrangeſt that 
ever eyes beheld : for the pipes were of caſſia fiſtula 
in the cod; the top and corniſh of guaiacum z the 
bellows of rhubarb ; the pedals of turbith, and tho 
clavier or keys of ſcammony, 


(12) It is on their account lat 


cal medicines are in vogue, 

(1) Eighteen hundred years] With reſpect to the time 
when Ariſtotle flouriſh's, who was the — coiner of the 
word entelechy, 

While 
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While we were examining this wonderful new 
make of an organ, the leprous were brought in by 
her abſtractors, ſpodizators, maſticators, preguſtics, 
tabachins, chachanins, neemanins, rabrebans, ner. 
eins, rozuins, nebidins, tearins, ſegamions, pera. 
rons, chaſinins, ſarins, ſoteins, aboth, enilins, ar. 
chaſdarpenins, . mebins, chabourins, ind other offi. 
cers, for whom I want names; ſo ſhe played 'em! 
don't know what fort of a tune or fong, and they 
were all immediately cured, 

Then thoſe who were poiſoned were had in, and 
ſhe had no ſooner given them a ſong, but they began 
to find a uſe for their legs, and up they got. Then 
came on the deaf, the blind and the dumb, and they 
too were reſtored to their loſt faculties and ſenſes 
with the ſame remedy ; which did ſo ſtrangely amaze 
us (and not without reaſon, I think) that down we 
fell on our faces, remaining proftrate, like men raviſh'd 
in extaſy, and were not able to utter one word thro? 
the exceſs of our admiration, till ſhe came, and having 
touched Pantagruel with a fine fragrant noſegay of 
red roſes, which ſhe held in her hand, thus made us 
recover our ſenſes and get up. Then ſhe made us the 
following ſpeech in byſſin words, ſuch as Pariſatis de- 
ſired ſhould be ſpoken to her ſon Cyrus, or at atleaſt 
of crimſon alamode. 

(3) The probity that ſcintillizes in the ſuperficies 
of your perſons, informs my ratiocinating faculty, in 
a moſt ſtupendous manner, of the radiant virtues, la- 
tent within the precious caſkets and ventricles of your 
minds. For, contemplating the mellifluous ſuavity 
of your thrice diſcreet reverences; tis impoſſible not 
to be perſuaded with facility, that neither your affec- 


65 The e &c. J M. du Chat makes the origi- 
nal run thus: The probity that ſcintillizes in the circum- 
ference. of your wards, informs my ratiocinating faculty 
of the virtue latent in the centre of your minds, 

tions 


” 0 
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tions nor your intellects are vitiated with any defect, 
or privation of liberat and exalted ſciences : far from 
it, all muſt judge that in you are lodged a cornucopla, 
an encyclopedia, an unmeaſurable profundity of 
knowledge in the moſt peregrine and fublime difci« 
plines, ſo frequently the admiration, and ſo rarely 
the concomitants of the imperite vulgar. This gent. 
ly compels me, who in preceding times indefatigably 
kept my private affections abſolutely ſubjugated, to 
condeſcend to make my application to you in the tri- 
vial phraſe of the plebeian world; and aſſure you, that 
you are well, moſt well, moſt heartily well, more 
than moſt heartily welcome, | | 
I have no hand at making of ſpeeches, quoth Pa- 
nurge to me privately : pr”ythee, man, make an- 
fwer to her for us, if thou canſt. This would not 
work with me however, neither did Pantagruel re- 
turn a word: ſo that queen Whims, or queen Quin- 
teſſence (which you pleaſe) perceiving that we ſtood 
as mute as fiſhes, faid : Your taciturnity ſpeaks you 
not only diſciples of Pythagoras, from whom the ve- 
nerable antiquity of my progenitors in ſucceſſive pro- 
pagation was eman'd and derives its original; but 
alſo diſcovers, that through the revolution of many 
retrograde moons, you have in Egypt preſs'd the ex- 
tremities of your fingers, with the hard tenants of 
your mouths, and ſcalptiz'd your heads (4) with fre- 
quent applications of your unguicules, In the ſchool 
of Pythagoras, taciturnity was the fymibol of abſtract- 
ed and ſuperlative knowledge; and the filence of the 
Egyptians was agnited as an expreſſive manner of di- 
vine adoration : this cauſed the pontiffs of Hierapolis 
to ſacrifice to the great deity in ſilence, impercuffively, 


(4) With frequent applications of your unguicules] It 
in the original, with one finger; a ſign of effeminacy 
and indolence, with which Pompey was formerly reproach 
ed, as Seneca, Plutarch, and others have obſerved. 

ii | without 
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without any vociferous or obſtreporous ſound, My 
defign is not to enter into a privation of gratitude to- 
wards you; but by a vivacious formality, tho' mat. 
ter were to abſtract itſelf from me, excentricate to 
you my cogitations. 

Having ſpoken this, ſhe only ſaid to her 

(5) Tabachins, (6) A panacea ; and ſtrait they de- 
fired us not to take it amiſs, if the queen did not in- 
vite us to dine with her: for ſhe never eat any thing 
at dinner but ſome categories, jecabots, emnins, di- 
mions, abſtractions, harborins, chelimins, ſecond 
intentions, caradoths, antitheſes, metempſyc 
tranſcendent prolepſies, and ſuch other light food, 
Then they took us into a little cloſet, lin'd 
through with alarums, where we were treated God 
knows how, Tis ſaid, that Jupiter writes what- 
ever is tranſacted in the world, on the diphthera or 
kin of the (7) Amalthzan goat that ſuckled him in 
Crete, which pelt ſerved him inſtead of a ſhield a- 
gainſt the Titans, whence he was nick-nam'd (8) 
Egiochos, Now, as I hate to drink water, brother 


© (5) Tabachins] I know not what this word means. 
The Italians indeed call a pander for boys, or a cock- 
bawd in the crupper-mongering way, tabbachino, So 
this queen here may in a contemptuous way call her ſer- 
vants, like ſome perſons of quality now-a-days,---Here, 
dougres, &c, 

(6) A panacea] Cotgrave ſays, it is a call to meat (3 
pan) like a manger. Itis likewiſe an herb called in Eng- 
iſh all-heal, for it cures all diſtempers (credat quicun- 
Fry vult.) Pliny and Dioſcorides ſpeak of this wonder- 

vegetable, which Eraſmus in his encomium moriæ 
_ fays muſt grow, if any where, in the fortunate iſlands, 
which produce every thing at a wiſh. | 
20 Amalthæan goat} It ſhould be the goat Amal- 


(8). #giochos] From dit, capra, & Iv, babes. 
| topert, 
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topers, I proteſt, it would be impoſſible to- make 
eighteen goat-ſkins hold the deſcription of all the good 
meat they brought before us; tho' it were written 
in characters as ſmall as thoſe in which were penn'd 
Homer's illiads, which (9) Tully tells us he ſaw en- 
doſed in a nut- ſlrell. | 

For my part, had I one hundred mouths, as many 
tongues, a voice of iron, a heart of oak, and lungs 
of leather, together with the mellifluous abundance 
of Plato; yet I never could give you a full account 
of a third part of a ſecond of the whole, | 

Pantagruel was telling me, that he believed the 
queen had given the ſymbolic word uſed among her 
ſubjects, to denote ſovereign good cheer, when ſhe 
ſaid to her tabachins, A panacea; juſt as Lucullis 
us'd to ſay, In Apollo, when he deſign'd to give his 
friends a ſingular treat ; though ſometimes they took 
him at unawares, as, among the reſt, Cicero and 
Hortenſius fometimes uſed to do. 8 


(9) Tully, Sc.] See Pliny, lib, vii, cap. 21. Ac- 
cording to the new editions of Rabelais, after that of 
Lyons, 1573, Tully had actually read this wonderful 
copy of the Hiad. if ſo, he had better eyes than I have. 
Rabelais only ſays avoit veu, not leu. Tis the printer 
that did the orator's eyes this honour, 
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8 How the queen paſs'd her time after 
| dinner. = 


THEN we had dined, a ch led us in 

the queen's hall, and there we ſaw how, 2 
ter dinner, with the ladies and princes of her court, 
ſhe uſed to ſiſt, ſearſe, boult, range, and paſs away 
time with a ſine large white and blue ſilk ſieve. We 
alſo. perceived how they revived antient ſports, di- 


verting themſelves together at, 
(3) 1. Cordax 9. Calabriſme, 
2. Emmelia. 9, Moloſſia. 
3. Sicinnia. 10. Cernophorum, 
4+ Jambics. 11. Monogas, 
5. Perſica. 12. Terminalia. 
6. Phrygia, . 23, Floralia, 
7. Thracia. 14. Pyrrhice. 
15. Nicatiſm. 45 
And a thouſand * e | 


* \-3 7641 
(2) 1. A ſort of country-dance, 2. A ſtill tragic - dance. 
. Dancing and ſinging uſed at funerals, 4. Cutting 
reaſms and lampoons, 5. The Perſian dance. 6, Tunes, 
whoſe meaſure inſpired men with a kind of divine fury. 
7. The Thracian movement, 8. Smutty verſes, 9. A 
meaſure to which the moloſſi of Epirus danc'd a certain 
morrice, 10. A dance with bowls or pots in their 
Hands, 11, A ſong where one ſings alone. 12. Sports 
at the holidays of the god of bounds, 13, Dancing na- 
ked at Flora's holidays, 14. The Trojan-dance in ar- 
mour, Le du Chat differs a little in the order of theſe 
names. 


(2) Nicatiſm] Athenæus, lib, xiv, cap. 7, makes 
mention 
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Afterwards ſhe gave orders that they ſhould ſhew 
us the apartments and curioſities in her palace: a- 


cordingly we ſaw there ſuch new, ſtrange, and won- 


derſul things, that I am till raviſh'd in admiration 
every time I think on't. However, nothing ſurpriz'd 
us more than what was done by the gentlemen of her 
houſhold, abſtractors, parazons, nebidins, ſpodiza- 
tors, and others, who freely, and without the leaſt 
diſſembling, told us, that the queen their miſtreſs 
did all impoſſible things, and cur'd men of incurable 
diſeaſes ; and they, her officers, us'd to do:the reſt. ' 
I ſaw there a young parazon cure many of the 
new conſumption, I mean the pox, tho' they were 
never ſo peppered: had it been the rankeſt (3) Roan 
ague, [anglice, the Covent-garden 'gout ] twas all 
one with him; touching only their dentiturm vertebra 
thrice with a piece of a wooden ſhoe, he m them 
as wholſome as ſo many ſucking pigs. , 
Another did thoroughly cure folks of dee tym- 
panies, aſcites, and hypoſarcides, ſtriking them on 
the belly nine times with a (4) Tenedian ng 

without any ſolution of the continuum, | 
| | Another 


und 
mention of all theſe dances of the antients, even nica- 
tim, which fir T. U. and all the new editions have 
omitted. 


(3) Roan agne] It ſhould be Ronen, not Roan; they | 


are two different towns in France, at a "vaſt diffance from 
each other, Why the pox is denominated from Rouen, is 
either becauſe it firſt appeared there, or becauſe ſuch as 
have it in a vioſent Cegree are enrouet, made hoarſe by 
it, * 

(4) Tenedian gatebel] It hot'd be Tenedian axe. It 
is the tenedia bipennjs (a twy-bill or two-edg'd axe of 
Tenedos : ſee Cambridge dict.) It was, as m. du Chat 
obſerves, a ſymbol of extreme ſeverity, This axe or br̃- 
pennis gave riſe to the French word beſague, from biſ- 
acuta, becauſe of .its double edge, Many of the former 
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Another cur'd all manner of fevers and agues, on 
the ſpot, only with hanging (5) a fox-tail on the leit 
fide of the patient's girdle, | 

One removed the tooth-ach only with waſhing the 
root of the aching tooth with elder-vinegar, and let. 
ting it dry half an hour (6) in the ſun, 

Another, the gout, whether hot or cold, natural 
or accidental, by barely making the gouty perſon ſhut 
his mouth, and open his eyes. 

I ſaw another eaſe nine good gentlemen of (7) St. 
Francis's diſtemper, in a very ſhort ſpace of time, ha- 
ving clapp'd a rope about their necks, at the end of 
which hang'd a box with ten thouſand gold crowns in't. 

One, with a wonderful engine, throw'd the houſes 
out at the windows, by which means they were 
purged of all peſtilential air, 

Another cur'd all the three kinds of hecticks, the 
tabid, atrophes, and emaciated, without bathing, 
without tabian milk, dropax, alias depilatory, or 
other ſuch medicaments ; only turning the conſump- 
tive for three months into monks : and he aſſured me, 
that if they did not grow fat and plump in a monaſtick 
way of living, they never would be fattened in this 
world, either by nature, or by art, 


editors of Rabelais, not underſtanding what beſague 
meant, ſubſtituted the word beſace, a ſatchel, inſtead of 
beſague, which laſt word perfectly well ſhews the folly 
of dame Quinteſſence's officers, attempting to cure the 
dropſy, comparing their raſhneſs to that of a man who 
mould think it poſſible to ſtrike ſeveral ſtrokes with a 
twy-bill on any one*s belly without making a wound, 
- (5) Fox-tail] To drive away the flies which peſter'd 
the patient, | 

(6) In the ſun] No ſhorter nor better way to cure the 

tooth-ach than to pull out the tooth that cauſes it, 

' (7) A conſumption in the pocket, or want of money; 
for thoſe of St. Francis's order muſt carry none about them, 


I ſaw 


ſaw 
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1 faw another ſurrounded with a crowd of two 
forts of women, Some were young, quaint, clever, 
neat, pretty, Juicy, tight, briſk, buxom, proper, 
kind-hearted, and as right as my leg, to any ma' 
thinking. The reſt were old, weather-beaten, over- 
ridden, toothleſs, blear-ey'd, tough, wrinkled, Miri- 
yell'd, tawny, mouldy, phthyficky, decrepid hags, 
beldams, and walking carcaſſes, We were told that 
his office was to caſt anew thoſe ſhe-pieces of anti- 
qui:y, and make them ſuch as the pretty creatores- 
whom we ſaw, who had been made young again that 
day, recovering at once the beauty, ſhape, ſize, and 
diſpoſition, which they enjoyed at ſixteen ; except their 
heels, that were now much ſhorter than in their for- 
mer youth, 170 

This made them yet more apt to fall backwards, 
whenever any man happened to touch em, than 
they had been before. As for their counterparts, the 
old mother-ſcratch-tobies, they moſt devoutly waits 
ed for the bleſſed hour, when the batch that was in 
the oven was to be drawn, that they might have 
their turns, and in a mighty haſte they were pulling, 
and hawling the man like mad, telling him, that tis 
the moſt grievous and intolerable thing in nature for. 
the tail to be o'fire, and the head to ſcare away thoſe 
who ſhould quench it. 

The officer had his hands full, never wanting pa- 
tlents ; neither did his place bring him in little, you 
may ſwear, Pantagruel aſked him, whether he could al- 
ſo make old men young again? He ſaid, he could 
not, But the way to make them new men, was to 
get them to cohabit with a -new-caſt female : for thus 
they caught that fifth kind of crinckams, which ſome. 
call pellade, in Greek s, that makes them 
eaſt off their old hair and ſkin, juſt as the ſerpents 
do; and thus their youth is renewed like the Arabian 
pheenix's, This is the true fountain of youth, for there 
the old and decrepid become young, active, and luſty. 

Wl 2 Juſt 
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Juſt ſo, as Euripides tells us, Iolaus was tranſmo- 
grified ; and thus Phaon, for whom kind-hearted 
Sappho run wild, grew young again for Venus's uſe; 
ſo Tithon by Aurora's means; ſo ZEſon by Medza, 
and Jaſon alſo, who, if you'll believe Pherecides and 
Simonides, was new-vamp'd and died by that witch; 
and ſo were the nurſes of jolly Bacchus, and their 
huſbands, as Eſchylus relates, 
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How queen Whims's officers were em- 
-ploy'd ; and how the ſaid lady retain'd 
us among her abſtractors. 


Then lw a great number of the queens officers, 

who, made black-a-moors white as faſt as hops, 
juſt rubbing their belies with the bottom of a 
pannier, © 

Others, with three couples of foxes in one yoke, 
plowed a ſandy ſhore, and did not loſe their ſeed, 

Others waſh'd burnt tiles, and made them loſe their 
colour, 

Others extracted water out of pumice- ſtones; 
braying them a good while in a mortar, and chang'd 
their ſubſtance, 


Others ſheer” d aſſes, and thus got long fleece 
Wool. 
Others gathered off of thorns grapes, and figs off 
of thiſtles. 
Others ſtrok' d he- goats by the dugs, and ſav'd their 
milk in a ſieve; and much they got by it. 
Others waſh'd aſſes heads without oy their 
ſoap, 
| Others 
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Others taught cows to dance, and did not loſe their 
fiddling. 


Others pitch'd nets to catch the wind, and took 
cock lobſters in them. 

I ſaw a young ſpodizator, who very artjficially 
got farts out of a dead aſs, and fold them for five | 
pence an ell. — 
Another did putrify beetles, O0 the dainty 
food | 
Poor Panurge fairly caſt up his accompts, and gave 
up his half-penny [i. e. vomitted] ſeeing a archaſdar- 
penin, who laid a huge plenty of chamberlie to putrify 
in horſe-dung, miſh-maſh'd with abundance of chri- 
ſtian fir-reverence, Pugh, fie upon him, naſty dog 
However, he told us, that with this ſacred diſtilla- 
tion, he watered kings and princes, and made their 
ſweet lives a fathom or two the longer. 

(2) © Others built churches to jump over the 
ſteeples. 

Others ſet carts before the horſes, and began to 
fay eels at the tail; neither did the eels cry before 
they were hurt, like thoſe of Melun, | 

Others out of nothing made great things, and made 
great things return to nothing. 

Others cut fire into ſtakes wien a knife, and drew 
water with a fiſh-net, 

(3) © Others made chalk of thai; and honey of 
a dog's t--d, 

We ſaw a knot of others, about a baker's dozen in 
number, tippling under an arbour, They toped out 
of jolly bottomleſs cups, four ſorts of cool, ſpark- 


(2) Others built churches, &c.] This, and | the other 
article with turned commas, are not in Rabelais, who 
ſays here, Others broke (andouilles) chi tterlings againſt 
their knees. 

(3) Others mage chalk, &c.] The original ſays. Lan- 
ierns of bladders, and braſs-ſhovels of clouds, | 


H 3 


ling, 
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ling, pure, delicious vine-tree ſyrup, which went 


down like mother's milk; and healths and bumper 
flew about like lightning. We were told, that theſe 
true philofophers were fairly multiplying the ſtars by 
drinking till the ſeven were fourteen, as brawny Her. 
cules did with Atlas. 

Others made a virtue of neceſſity, and the beſt of a 
dad market, which ſeemed to me a very good piece of 
work, 

Others made alchymy with their teeth, and clap. 
ping their hind retort to the recipient, made ſcurvy 
faces, and then ſqueez'd, 

Others, in a large graſs-plat, exactly meaſured how 
far the fleas could go at a hop, a ſtep, and a jump; 
and told us, that this was exceeding uſeful for the 
ruling of kingdoms, the conduct of armies, and the 
adminiſtration of commonwealths ; and that Socra- 
tes, who firſt got philoſophy out of heaven, and 
from idle and trifling, made it profitable and of mo- 
ment, us'd to ſpend half his philoſophizing time in 
meaſuring the leaps of fleas, as Ariſtophanes, the 
quinteſſential, affirms, 

I ſaw two gibroins by themſelves, keeping watch 
on the top of a tower; and we were told, they guard- 
ed the moon from the wolves. 

In a blind corner, I met four more very hot at it, 
and ready to go to loggerheads, 1 aſked what was 
the cauſe of the ſtir and ado, the mighty coil and po- 
ther they made? And I heard that for four or five 
live-long days, thoſe over-wiſe roiſters had been at it 
ding-dong, diſputing on three high, more than me- 
taphyfical propoſitions, promiſing themfelves moun- 
tains of gold by ſolving them ; the firſt was concern- 
ing a he-aſs's ſhadow: the ſecond, of the ſmoke of a 
lantern ; and the third of goat's hair, whether it 
were wool orno? We heard that they did not think it 
a bit ſtrange, that two contradictions in mode, form, 
figure, and time, ſhould be true, Tho' T' * 
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the ſophiſts of Paris had rather be unchriſtned than 
own ſo much, 

While we were admiring all thoſe men's wonder» 
ful doings, the evening ſtar already twinkling ; the 
queen (God blefs- her) appeared attended with her 
court, and again amazed and dazzled us, She per- 
ceiv'd it, and ſaid to us: 

What occaſions the aberrations of human cogita - 
tions through the perplexing labyrinths and abyſles of 
admiration, is not the ſource of the effects, which ſa- 
gacious mortals viſibly experience to be the conſe- 
quential reſult of natpral cauſes : *tis the novelty pf 
the experiment, which makes impreſſions on their 
conceptive, cogitative faculties ; that do not previſe 
the facility of the operation adequately, with a ſubact 
and ſedate intellection, aſſociated with diligent and 
congruous ſtudy, Conſequently let all manner of 
perturbation abdicate the ventricles of your brains, if 
any one has invaded them while they were contem- 
plating what is tranſacted by my domeſtick miniſters, 
Be ſpectators and auditors of every particular phæno- 
menon, and every individual propoſition, within the 
extent of my manſion ; ſatiate yourſelves with all thay 
can fall here under the conſideration of your viſual or 
aſcultating powers, and thus emancipate yourſelves 
from the ſervitude of craſſous ignorance. And that 
you may be induc'd to apprehend how ſincerely I de- 
fire this, in conſideration of the ſtudious cupidity, that 
ſo demonſtratively emicates at your external organs, 
from this preſent particle of time, I retain you as my 
abſtractors: Geber, my principal talachin, ſball ra- 
giſter and initiate you at your departing. 

We humbly thank'd her queenſhip, without ſaying 
a word, accepting of the noble office ſhe conferred 
on us. | 
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On C HAP. XXIII. 


How the queen was ſerv'd at dinner, and 
of her way of cating, 


UEEN Whims, after this, ſaid to her gentlemen; 
The orifice of the ventricule, that ordinary 
embafſador for the alimentation of all members, whe- 
ther ſuperior or inferior, importunes us to reſtore, by 
the appoſition of idoneous fuſtenance, what was diſ- 
fipated by the internal calidity's action on the radical 
humidity, Therefore ſpod:zators, geſinins, memains, 
and parazons, be not culpable of dilatory protractions 
in the appoſition of every re-rcborating ſpecies, but 
rather let *em pullulate and ſuper-abound on the ta- 
bles. As for you, nobiliſſim præguſtators, and my 
gentiliſſim maſticators, your frequently experimented 
induſtry, internected with perdiligent ſedulity, and ſe- 
dulous perdiligence, continually adjuvates you to per- 
ficiate all things in ſo expeditious a manner, that there 
is a neceſſity of exciting in you a cupidity to conſum- 
mate them. . Therefore I can only ſuggeſt to you 
ſill to operate, as you are aſſuefacted indefatigably to 
operate. 
Having made this fine ſpeech, ſhe retir'd for a 
while with part of her women, and we were told, 
that *twas to bathe, as the ancients did more com- 
monly than we uſe now-a-days to waſh our hands 
before we eat, The tables were ſoon plac'd, the 
cloth ſpread, and then the queen ſzte down, She 
eat nothing but celeſtial ambroſia, and drank nothing 
but divine nectar. As ſor the lords and ladies that 


were there, they, as well .as we, far'd on as rare, 
coſtly, 
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coſtly, and dainty diſhes, as ever Apicius wot or 
dream'd of in his life. 

When we were as round as hoops, and. as full as 
eggs, with ſtuffing the gut, an (2) olla podrida was 
ſet before us, to force hunger to come to terms with 
us, in caſe it had not granted us a truce; and ſuch a 
huge vaſt thing it was, that the plate which Pythius 
Althius gave king Darius, Would hardly have cover- 
ed ir, The olla conſiſted 'of ſeveral forts of pottages, 
ſallads, fricaſees, ſaugrenees, cabirotadoes, roaſt and 
boild meat, carbonadoes, ſwinging pieces of pow- 
der'd beef, good old hams, dainty deifical ſomates, 
cakes, tarts, a world of curds after the moriſk way, 
freſh cheeſe, jellies, and fruit of all ſorts. All this 
ſeemed to me good and dainty : however the ſight of 
it made me ſigh; for, alas, I could not taſte. a bit 
on't; ſo full 1 had filled my puddings before, and a 
bellyful's a bellyful, you know, Yet I muit tell you 
what I ſaw, that ſeem'd to me odd enough o' con- 
ſcience : *twas ſome paſties in paſte; and what 
ſhould thoſe paſties in paſte be, d'ye think, but'pa- 
ſties in pots? At the bottom I, perceived ſtore of dice, 
cards, (2) tarots, (3) luettes, cheſs-men and che- 
quers, beſides full bowls of gold crowns, for thoſe 
who have a mind to have a game or two, and try 
their chance, Under this I ſaw a jolly company of 
mules in ſtately trappings, with. velvet foot-cloths, 
and a troop of ambling * rags, ſome for men, and 
ſome for women ; beſides I don't know how. many 
Ifters all lin'd with velvet, and ſome coaches of Fer- 
rara make: all this for tlioſe who had a mind to take * 
the air, 


(1) on podrida] Some call it an olio. Rabelais pot- 
pourky, 


(2) Great cards on which many different things are 
gur'tl, | 
(3) Pieces of ivory to dy withal, 
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ot ſeem ſtrange to me: but if any thing 
did, *twas certainly the queen's way of eating; and 
truly *twas very new, and very odd: for ſhe chew'd 
nothing, the good lady; not but that ſhe had good 
found teeth, and her meat required to be maſticated 
but ſuch was her highneſs's cuſtom, When her præ- 
guſtators had taſted the meat, her maſticators took it 
and chew*d it moſt nobly : for their dainty chops and 
gullers were lin'd thro* with crimſon ſatin, with lit- 
tle welts, and gold purls, and their teeth were of de- 
licate white ivory, Thus, when they had chew'd 
the meat ready for her highneſs's maw, they poured 
it down her throat through a funnel of fine gold, and 
fo on to her craw, For that reaſon, they told us, ſhe 
never viſited a cloſe-ſtool but by proxy, 
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C HAP. XXIV. 


How there was a ball in the manner of a 
tournament, at which queen W hims was 
preſent. | 


FT ER ſupper there was a ball im the form of a 
tilt or tournament, not only worth ſeeing, but 
alſo never to be forgotten. Firſt, the floor of the 
hall was covered with a large piece of velveted white 
and yellow chequer'd tapeſtry, each chequer exaQtly 
ſquare, and three full ſpans in breadth, 
Then thirty two young perſons came into the hall; 
fixteen of them arrayed in cloth of gold; and of 
theſe, eight were young nymphs, ſuch as the an- 
tients deſcrib' d Diana's attendants: the other eight 
were a king, a queen, two wardens of the caſtle, 
two knights, and two archers. Thoſe of the other 
band were clad in cloth of falver, 
They 
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They poſted themſelves on the tapeſtry in the fol- 


lowing manner: the kings on the laſt line of the fourth 
ſquare; ſo that the golden king was on a white ſquare, 
and the ſilver'd king on a yellow ſquare, and each 
queen by her king; the golden queen on a yellow 
ſquare, and the filver'd queen on a white one: and 
on each ſide ſtood the archers to guard their kings and 
queens ; by the archers the knights, and the war- 
dens by them. In the next row before *em ſtood the 
eight nymphs; and between the two bands of nymphs 
four rows of ſquares ſtood empty. 


Each band had its muſicians, eight on each fide, 


dreſs'd in its livery; the one with orange-coloured 
damaſk, the other with white; and all played on 
different inſtruments moſt melodioufly and harmo- 
niouſly, ſtill varying in time and meaſure as the figure 
of the dance requir d. This ſeem'd to me an admi- 
rable thing, confidering the numerous diverſity of 
ſteps, back-ſteps, bounds, rebounds, jerts, paces, 
leaps, ſkips, turns, coupes, hops, leadings, rifings, 
meetings, flights, ambuſcadoes, moves, and re- 
moves. 


I was alfo at a loſs, when I ſtrove to comprehend 


how the dancers could ſo ſuddenly know what every 
different note meant : for they no ſooner heard this 
or that ſound, but they plac'd themſelves in the place 
which was denoted by the muſick, tho' their motions 
were all different, For the nymphs that ſtood in the 
firſt file, as if they defigned to begin the fight, march- 
ed ſtrait forwards to their enemies from ſquare to 
ſquare,” unleſs it were the firſt ſtep, at which they 


were free to move over two fteps at once, They 


alone never fall back [which is not very natural to 


other nymphs} and if any of them is fo lucky as to 


advance to the oppoſite king's row, ſhe is imme- 
diately crown'd queen of her king, and after that, 


moves with the ſame ſtate, and in the ſame manner 
as is the queen; but till that — they never ſtrike 
H 6 their 
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their enemies but forwards, and obliquely in a dia- 
gonal line, However, they make it not their chief 
buſineſs to take their foes; for if they did, they 
wouldleave their queen expos'd to the adverſe parties, 
who then might take her. 

The kings move and take their enemies on all ſides 
ſquare-ways, and only ſtep from a white ſquare into 
a yellow one, and vice verſa, except at their firſt 
ſtep the rank ſhould want other offigers than the war- 
dens; for then they can ſet em in their place, and 
retire by him. 

The queens take a greater liberty than any of the 
reſt ; for they move backwards and forwards all man- 
ner of ways, in a ſtrait line, as far as they pleaſe, 
p ovided the place be not filled with one of their own 
party, and diagonally alſo keeping to the colour on 
which they ſtand. 

The archers move backwards or forwards, far and 
near, never changing the colour on which they 
ſtand, 

The knights move, and take in a lineal manner, 
ſtepping over one ſquare, though a friend or a foe 
ſtand upon it, poſting themſelves on the ſecond ſquare 
to the right or left, from one colour to another ; 
which is very welcome to the adverſe. party, and 
ought to be carefully obſerved, for they take at 
unawares. 

The wardens move, and take to the richt or left, 
before or behipd them, like the kings, and can ad- 
vance as far as they find places empty; which libez- 
ty the kings take not, 

The law which both ſides obſerve, is, at the end 
of the figlm, to beſiege and encloſe the king of either 
party, ſo that he may nct be able to move; and be- 
ing reduced to that extremity, the battle is over, and 
he loſes the day. 

Now to avoid this, there is none of either ſex of 
each party, but is willing to ſacrifice his or her a 
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and they begin to take one another on all ſides in 
time, as ſoon as the muſick ſtrikes up, When any 
one takes a priſoner, he makes his honours, and 
ſtriking him gently in the hand, puts him out of the 
field and combat, and encamps where he ſtood, 

f one of the kings chance to ſtand where he might 
be taken, it is not lawful for any of his adverſaries 
that had diſcovered him, to lay hold on him: far 
from it, they are ſtrictly enjoin'd humbly to pay him 
their reſpects, and give him notice, ſaying, God pre- 
ſerve you, fir! that his officers may relieve and co- 
ver him, or he may remove, if unhappily he could 
not be reliev d. However, he is not to be taken, but 
greeted with a good-morrow, the others bending the 
knee ; and thus the tournament uſes to end, 
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CHAP. XXV. 


How the thirty-two perſons at the ball 
fought. 


F- HE two companies having taken their ſtations, 
the muſick ſtruck up, and with a martial- 
ſound, which had ſomething of horrid in it; like a 
point of war, rouz'd and alarm'd both parties; who 
now began to ſhiver, and then ſoon were warm'd 
with warlike rage; and having got in readineſs to 
fight deſperately, impatient of delay, ſtood waiting for 
the charge, 

Then the muſick of the ſilver'd band ceas'd play- 
ing, and the inſtruments of the golden ſide alone 
were heard, which denoted that the golden party at- 
tack'd, Accordingly a new movement was play'd 
for the onſet, and we ſaw the nymph, who ſtood be- 
fore the queen, turn to the left towards her king, as 

it 
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it were to aſk leave to fight; and thus ſaluting her 
company at the ſame time, ſhe mov'd two ſquares 
forwards, and ſaluted the adverſeparty, | 

Now the muſick of the golden brigade ceas'd play. 
ing, and their antagoniſts began again. I ought to 
have told you, that the nymph, who began by ſalu- 
ting her company, had by that formality alſo given 
them to underſtand that they were to fall on. She 
was ſaluted by them in the ſame manner with a full 
turn to the left, except the queen, who went aſide 
towards her king to the right; and the ſame man. 
ner of ſalutation was obſerved on both ſides during 
the whole ball. 

The ſilver'd nymph that ſtood before her queen 
likewife mov'd, as ſoon as the muſick of her party 
ſounded a charge: her ſalutations, and thoſe of her 
ſide, were to the right, and her queen's to the left, 
She mov'd in the ſecond ſquare forwards, and ſaluted 
her antagoniſts, facing the firſt golden nymph : ſo 
that there was not any diſtance between them, and 
you would have thought they two had been going to 
fight ; but they only ſtrike ſideways, 

Their comrades, whether filver*d or golden, fol- 
low'd 'em in an intercalary figure, and ſeem'd to ſkir. 
miſh a while, till the golden nymph, who had firſt 
enter d the liſts, ſtriking a ſilver'd nymph in the hand 
on the right, put her out of the field, and ſet herſelf 
in her place. But ſoon the muſick playing a new 
meaſure, ſhe was ſtruck by a filver'd archer, who af- 
ter that was oblig'd himſelf to retire, A filver'd 
knight then ſallied out, and the golden queen poſted 

herſelf before her king. 
Then the ſilver'd king, dreading the golden queen's 
fury, remov*d to the right, to the place where his war- 
den ſtood, which ſeem'dto him ſtrong and well guarded, 

The two knights on the leſt, whether golden or 
ſilver d, march'd up, and on either fide took up 
many nymphs, who could not retreat; principally 

the 
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the golden knight, who made this his whole buſi- 
neſs: but the ſilver'd knight had greater deſigns, 
diſſembling all along, and even ſometimes not tak- 
ing a nymph when he could have done it, till 
moving on till he was come up to the main body of 
the enemies, in ſuch a manner, that he ſaluted their 
king with a, God ſave you, fir! 

The whole golden brigade quaked for fear and 
anger, thoſe words giving notice of their king's 
danger: not but that they could ſoon relieve him, 
but becauſe their king being thus faluted, they were 
to loſe their warden on the right wing, without 
any hopes of a recovery, Then the golden king 
retir d to the left, and the ſilver d knight took the 
golden warden, which was a mighty loſs to that 
party. However, they reſolv'd to be reveng'd, 
and ſurrounded the knight that he might not eſcape, 
He try'd to get off, behaving himſelf with a great 
deal of gallantry, and his friends did what they could 
to ſave him ; but at laſt he fell into the golden queen's 
hands, and was carried off, 

Her forces, not yet ſatisfied, having loſt one of her 
beſt men, with more fury than conduct mov'd about, 
and did much miſchief among their enemies. 'The 
ſilver'd party warily diſſembled, watching their op- 
portunity to be even with them, and preſented one 
of their nymphs to the golden queen, having laid 
an ambuſcado; ſo that the nymph being taken, a 
golden archer had like to have ſeiz'd the ſilver d queen, 
Then the golden knight undertakes to take the fil- 
ver'd king and queen, and ſays, Good-morrow, 
Then the ſilver'd archer ſalutes them, and was taken 
by a golden nymph, and ſhe herſelf by a ſilver'd 
one, 


The fight was obſtinate and ſharp. The wardens . 


left their poſts, and advanc'd to relieve their friends, 
The battle was doubtful, and victory hover' d over 
both armies, Now the ſilver d hoſt charge and 
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break through their enemy's ranks, as far as the 
golden king's tent, and now they are beaten back: 
the golden queen diſtinguiſhes herſelf from the req 
by her mighty atchievements, ſtill more than by her 
garb and dignity ; for at once ſhe takes an archer, 
and going ſide- ways, ſeizes a filver'd warden. Which 
thing the filver'd queen perceiving, ſhe came for- 
wards, and ruſhing on with an equal bravery, takes 
the laſt golden warden, and ſome nymphs, The 
two queens fought a long while hand to hand; now 
ſtriving to take each other by ſurprize, then to ſave 
themſelves, and ſometimes to guard their kings, Fi- 
nally, the golden queen took the filver'd queen ; but 
preſently after ſhe herſelf was taken by the ſilver'd 
archer, 

Then the ſilver'd king had only three nymphs, an 
archer, and a warden left; and the golden only 
three nymphs ard the right knight: which made 
them fight more ſlowly and warily than before, The 
two kings ſeem'd to mourn for the loſs of their loving 
queens, and only ſtudied and endeavour'd to get 
new ones out of all their nymphs, to be rais'd to 
that dignity, and thus be married to then. This 
made them excite thoſe brave nymphs to ſtrive to 
reach the fartheſt rank, where ſtood the 'king of 
the contrary party, promiſing them certainly to have 
them crown'd if they could do this, The golden 
nymphs were- beforehand with the others; and out 
of their number was created a queen, who was 
dreſs'd in royal robes, and had a crown ſet on her 
head, You need not doubt the filver'd nymphs 
made alſo what haſte they could to be queens : one 
of them was within a ſtep of the coronation place; 
but there the golden knight lay ready to intercept 
her, ſo that he could go no further, 

The new golden queen, reſolv'd to ſhew herſelf 
valiant, and worthy of her advancement to the crown, 
atchiev'd great feats of arms, But in the mean time, 
| the 
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the ſilver'd knight takes the golden warden who 
evarded the camp: and thus there was a new filver'd 
queen, Who, like the other, ſtrove to excel in heroic 
deeds at the beginning of her reign. Thus the fight 
grew hotter than before, A thouſand ſtratagems, 
charges, rallyings, retreats and attacks were 'try'd 
on both ſides; till at laſt the ſilver'd queen, having 
by ſtealth advanc'd ſo far as the golden king's tent, 
cry'd, God ſave you, fir ! Now none but his new 
queen could relieve him: ſo ſhe bravely came and 
expos'd herſelf to the utmoſt extremity to deliver 
him out of it, Then the filver'd warden, with his 
queen, reduced the golden king to ſuch a ſtreſs, that 
to ſave himſelf, he was forced to loſe his queen; 
but the golden king took him at laſt, However the 
reſt of the golden-party were ſoon taken ; and that 
king being left alone, the filver'd party made him a 
low bow, crying, Good morrow, fir! which denot- 
ed that the ſilver'd king had got the day, 

This being heard, the muſick of both parties 
loudly proclaim*d the victory. And thus the firſt 
battle ended, to the unſpeakable joy of all the 
ſpectators. 

Aſter this the two brigades took their former ſta- 
tions, and began to tilt a ſecond time, much as they 
had done before; only the muſick play'd ſomewhat 
faſter than at the firſt battle, and the motions were 
altogether different, I ſaw the golden queen ſally 
out one of the firſt, with an archer and a knight, 
as it were angry at the former defeat, and ſhe had 
like to have fallen upon the ſilver'd king in his tent 
among his officers : but having been baulk'd in her 
attempt, ſhe ſkirmiſh'd briſkly, and overthrew ſo 
many ſilver'd nymphs and officers, that it was a 
moſt amazing ſight, You would have ſworn ſhe 
had been another Pentheſilea; for ſhe behav'd herſelf 
with as much bravery as that amazonian queen did 
at Troy, 

Bu 
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But this havock did not laſt long; for the ſilver d 
party, exaſperated by their loſs, reſolv*d to periſh, 
or ſtop her progreſs : and having poſted an archer 
in ambuſcado on a dittant angle, together with a 
knight errant, her highneſs fell into their hands, 
and was carried out of the field, The reſt were 
ſoon routed after the taking of their queen ; who, 
without doubt, from that time reſolv'd to be more 
wary, and keep near her king, without venturing 
fo far amidſt her enemies, unleſs with more force 
to defend her. Thus the filver'd brigade once more 
got the victory. 

- This did not diſhearten or deject the golden par. 
ty : far from it, they ſoon appear'd again in the 
fheld to face their enemies; and being poſted as be- 
fore, both the armies ſeem'd more reſolute and chear- 
ful than ever. Now the martial concert began, and 
the mufick was above a hemiole the quicker, ac- 
cording to the warlike phrygian mode, ſuch as was 
invented by Marſyas. | 

Then our combatants began to wheel about, and 
charge with ſuch a ſwiftneſs, that in an inſtant they 
made four moves, beſides the uſual ſalutations. 80 
that they were continually in action, flying, hover- 
ing, jumping, vaulting, curvetting, with petauriſtical 
turns and motions, and often intermingled. 

Seeing them turn about on one foot after they had 
made their honours, we compar'd them to your tops 
or gigs, ſuch as boys uſe to whip about; making 
them turn round ſo ſwiftly, that they ſleep, as they 
call it, and motion cannot be perceiv'd, but re- 
fembles reſt, its contrary : ſo that iff you make a 
point or mark on ſome part of one of thoſe gigs, 
*rwill be perceiv'd not as a point, but as a conti- 
nual line, in a moſt divine manner, as Cuſanus has 
wiſely obſerv'd, | 

While they were thus warmly engag'd, we heard 
continually the claps and epiſemapſies, which _ 
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of the two bands reiterated at the taking of their 
enemies; and this, join'd to the variety of their mo- 
tions and mufick, would have forced ſmiles out of 
the moſt ſevere Cato, the never-laughing Craſſus, the 
Athenian man-hater Timon; nay, even whining 
Heraclitus, tho* he abhorr'd laughing, the action 


that's moſt peculiar to man. 


For who could have 


forborn? ſeeing thoſe young warriors, with their 
nymphs and queens, ſo briſkly and gracefully ad- 
vance, retire, jump, - leap, ſkip, ſpring, fly, . vault, 
caper, move to the, right, to the left, every way 
ſtill in time, ſo ſwiftly, and yet ſo dextrouſly, 
that they never touch'd one another but 1 


cally. 


As the number of the combatants leſſen' d, the 
pleaſure of the ſpectators inereas d; for the ſtrata - 
gems and motions of the remaining — were more 


ſingular. 


I ſhall only add, that this pleaſing enter - 


tainment charm'd us to ſuch a degree, that our 
minds were raviſh'd with admiration and delight 
and the martial harmony mov'd our ſouls ſo power- 
fully, that we eafily believed what is ſaid of Iſme- 
nias's having excited Alexander to'riſe from table, and 
run to his arms, with ſuch a warlike melody. At 
laſt the golden king remain'd maſter of the field + 
and while we were minding thoſe dances,” queen 
Whims vaniſh'd, ſo that we ſaw her no more from 


that day to this, 


Then Geber's michelots conducted us, and we 
were ſet down among her abſtractors, as her queen- 
ſhip had commanded, After that, we return'd to- 
the port of Mateotechny, and thence ſtrait abroad 


our ſhips : 


for the wind was fair, and had we not 


hoiſted out o'hand, we could hardly have got off in 


three quarters of a moon in the wain, 


| 
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How we came to the iſland of Odes, where 
the ways go up and down. 


E ſail'd Vofore the wind, between a pair of 
courſes, and in two days made the iſland 
of Odes, at which place we ſaw a very ſtrange 
thing. The ways there are animals: ſo true is 
Ariſtotle's ſaying, that all ſelf-moving things are 
animals, Now the ways walk there. Ergo, they 
are then animals, Some of them are ſtrange un- 
known ways, like thoſe of the planets ; others are 
highways, croſs-ways, and by-ways, I perceiv'd 
that the travellers and inhabitants of that country 
aſked, Whither does this way go ? Whither does that 
way go? Some anſwer*d between Midy and Fevrolles, 
to the pariſh church, to the city, to the river, and 
ſo' forth, Being thus i in their right way, they uſed 
to reach their journey's end without any farther 
trouble, juſt like thoſe who go by water from Lyons 
to Avignon or Arles, 

Now, as you know that nothing is perfect here 
below, we heard there was a ſort of people whom 
they call'd highwaymen, way-beaters, and makers 
of inroads in roads ; and that the poor ways were 
fadly afraid of them, and ſhun'd them as you do 
robbers, For theſe uſed to way-lay them, as people 
lay trains for wolves, and ſet gins for woodcocks, 
J ſaw one who was taken up with a lord chief juſtice's 
warrant, for having unjuſtly, and in ſpite of Pallas, 
taken the ſchool-way, which is the longeſt, Ano- 
ther boaſted, that he had fairly taken the ſhorteſt, 
and that doing ſo, he firſt compaſſed his deſign, 
Thus 
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Thus Carpalim, meeting once Epiſtemon looking 
upon a wall with his fiddle diddle, or live urinal, in 
his hand, to make a little maid's water, cry' d, that 
he did not wonder now how the other came to be 
fill the firſt at Pantagruel's levee, ſince he- held his- 
ſhorteſt, and leaſt us'd, LT 

I found Bourges highway, among theſe. It went 
with the deliberation of an abbot, but was made to 
ſcamper at the approach of ſome waggoners, who. 
threatned to have it trampled under their horſes, feet, 
and make their waggons run over it, as Tullia's cha- 
riot did over her father's body. 

I alſo eſpy'd there the old way between pe- 
ronne and St, Quentin, which ſeem'd to me a ve- 
ry good, honeſt, plain way, as ſmooth as à car- 
pet, and as good as ever was trod upon by ſhoe . 
leather, 

Among the rocks I knew again - the good old 
way to la Ferrare, mounted on a huge bear. This 
at a diſtance would have put me in mind of St. Jes 
rome's picture, had but the bear been a lion; for the 
poor way was all mortify'd, and wore a long hoary 
beard uncomb'd and 'entangled, which look'd like 


the picture of winter, or at leaſt like a white froſted 


buſh, 

On that way were . ſtore of beads or rofaries, 
coarſely made of wild pine tree; and it ſeem'd kneel- 
ing, not ſtanding, nor lying flat: but its ſides and 
middle were beaten with huge ſtones; inſomuch 


that it prov d to us at once an object of fear ang, 


pity, 
While we were examining it, a runner, batches 


lor of the place, took us afide, and ſhewing us a 


white ſmooth way, ſomewhat fiill'd with ftraw,, 
ſaid, Henceforth, gentlemen, do not reject the opi- 
nion of Thales the Mileſian, who ſaid that water is 


the beginning of all things; nor that of Homer, who 
tells us, that all things derive their original from 
the 
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te ocean t for, this ſame way which you fee here, 
had ice beginning from water, and is to return 
whence ſhe came before two months come to an 
end; now carts are driven here where boats used 
to be row'd, 

Truly, ſaid Pantagruel, you tell us no news; we 
ſee five hundred ſuch” changes, and more, every 
year in our world, Then reflecting on the diffe- 
rent manner of going of thoſe moving ways, he 
told us, he believ'd that Philolaus and Ariſtarchus 
had philoſophis'd in this iſland, and that Saleveus 
indeed was of opinion, the earth turns round about 
its poles, and not the heavens, whatever we may 
think to the contrary: As when we are on the 
river Loire, we think the trees and the ſhore 
moves, tho this is only an effect of our boat's mo. 
tion. 

As we went back to our ſhips, we aw three 
way-layers, who having been taken in ambuſcado, 
were going to be broken on the wheel; and a boge 
fornicator was burn'd with a lingring fire, for beat- 
ing a way, and breaking one of its ſides: we were 
told it was the way of the banks of the Nile in 
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How we came to the iſland of Sandals; 
and of the order of ſemiquaver friars. 


HENCE we went to the iſland of Sandals, 

- whoſe inhabitants live on nothing but ling- 
broth, However, we were very kindly receiv'd 
and entertain'd by Benius the third, king of the 
- iſland ; who, after he had made us drink, took 


us 
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as with him to ſhew us a ſpick-and-ſpan new mo- 
naſtery, which he had contriv'd for the ſemiquaver 
friars : ſo he call'd the religious men whom he had 
: there, For he ſaid, that on tother fide the water 

lv'd friars, who til'd themſelves her ſweet ladyſhip's 
N moſt humble ſervants. Item, the goodly friar-mi- 

nors, Who are ſemibreves of bulls; the ſmoak' d- 

herring tribe of minim friars; then the crotchet 
ſriars. So that theſe diminutives could be no more 
than ſemiquavers, | By the ſtatutes, bulk, and pa- 
' tents of queen Whims, they were all dreſſed like ſo 
F many houſe-burners ; except that, as in Anjou your 
| 
4 
ö 


tylers uſe to quilt their knees when they tile houſes, 

ſo theſe holy friars had uſually quilted bellies, and 

thick quilted paunches were among them in much 

repute, Their cod-pieces were cut flipper faſhion, 

and every monk of them wore two; one ſew'd be- 
ore, and another behind; reporting that ſome certain 
dreadful myſteries were duly repreſented by this du- 


; plicity of cod-pieces, 
| They wore ſhoes as round as baſons, in imita- 
tion of thoſe who inhabit the ſandy fea, Their 


| chins were cloſe ſhav'd, and their feet iron-ſhod ; 
and to ſhew they did not value fortune, Benius 
made them ſhave and poll the hind part of their 

| poles, as bare as a bird's arſe, from the crown to the 

) ſhoulder=blades: but they had leave to let their hair 
grow before, from the two triangular bones in the 
upper-part of the ſkull, 

Thus they did not value fortune a button, and 
| cared no more for the goods of this world, than you 
or I do for hanging. And to ſhew how much they 
defy'd that blind jilt, all of them wore, not in their 
hands like her, but at their waiſt, inſtead of beads, 
ſharp-razors, which they uſed to new grind twice a 
day, and ſet thrice a night, 

Each of them had a round ball on their feet, be- 
cauſe fortune is-ſaid to have one under hers, 
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The flap of their cowls hang'd forward, and not 
backwards, like thoſe of others: thus none could ſee 
their noſes, and they laugh'd without fear both at 
fortune and the fortunate; neither more nor leſs than 
our ladies laugh at bare-fac'd trulls, when they have 
thoſe mufflers on, which they call maſks, and which 
were formerly much more properly call'd charity, be- 
cauſe they cover a multitude of ſins, 

The hind part of their faces were always uncover. 
ed, as are our faces, which made them either go with 
the belly, or the arſe foremoſt, which they pleas'd, 
When their hind face went forwards, you would have 
ſworn this had been their natural gait; as well on ac- 
count of their round ſhoes, as of the double codpiece, 
and their face behind, Which was as bare as the back 
of my hand, and coarſely daub'd over with two eyes, 
and a mouth, ſuch as you ſee on ſome indian nuts, 
Now, if they offer d to waddle along with their bel- 
lies forwards, you would have thought they were 
then playing at blindman's buff, May I never be 
hang'd, if it was not a comical fight, 

Their way of living was thus, About owl-light 
they charitably began to boot and ſpur one another: 
this being done, the leaſt thing they did, was to ſleep 

and ſnoar; and thus ſleeping, they had barnicles on 
the handles of their faces, or ſpeRacles at moſt, 

You may ſwear, we did not a little wonder at this 
odd fancy : but they ſatisfy'd us preſently, telling us, 

that the day of judgment is to take mankind napping; 
therefore to ſhew they did not refuſe, to make their 
perſonal appearance, as fortune's-darlipgs uſe to do, 
they were always thus booted and ſpurr'd, ready to 
mount whenever the trumpet ſhould ſound, 

At noon, as ſoon as the clock ſtruck, they uſed to 
awake, You muſt know that their clock-bell, 
church- bells, and refeQuary-bells, were all made ac- 
cording to the, pontial device, that is, quilted with 


te fineſt down, and their clappers of fox-tails. 


Having 
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Having then made ſhift to get up at noon, they 
pull'd off their boots, and thoſe that wanted to ſpeak 
at with a maid, alias piſs, piſs'd ; thoſe that wanted to 


n ſcumber, ſcumber d; and thoſe that wanted to ſneeze, 
e ſneez d. But all, whether they would or no (poor 
h gentlemen |) were oblig'd largely and plentifully to 
* yawn, and this was their firſt breakfaſt, (O rigorous 
ſtatute !) Methought 'twas very comical to obſerve 
6 their tranſactions; for, having laid their boots and 
h ſpurs on a rack, they went into the cloyſters : there 
. they curiouſly waſhed their hands and mouths, then 
e ſat them down on a long bench, and pick'd their 
* teeth till the provoſt gave the fignal, whiſtling thro" 
e, his fingers; then every he ſtretch'd out his Jaws as 
K much as he could, and they gap'd and yawn'd for 
8, about half an hour, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, 
: according as the prior judg'd the breakfaſt to be ſuit» 
l- able to the day. 
b After that, they went in proceſſion; two banners 
7 being carried before them, in one of which was the 
picture of virtue, and that of fortune in the other. 
it The laſt went before, carried by a ſemiquavering-friar, 
4 at whoſe heels was another with the ſhadow or image 
P of virtue in one hand, and an holy-water-ſprinkle in 
* the other; I mean of that holy mercurial-water, 
x which Ovid deſcribes in his de faſtis. And as the — 
* preceding ſemiquaver rang a hand- bell, this ſhak'd 
85 the ſprinkle with his fiſt. With that, ſays Pantagru- 
5 el, This order contradicts the rule which Tully and 
* the academicks preſcrib'd, that virtue ought to go 
0, before, and fortune follow. But they told us, they 
0 did as they ought, ſeeing their defign was to breech, 
laſh, and bethwack fortune, 
{0 During the proceſſions, they till'd and quaver'd | 
a moſt melodiouſly betwixt their teeth I don't know 


what antiphonies, or chantings by turns: for my 
part, twas all Hebrew- Greek to me, the devil a 
word I could pick out on't; at laſt, pricking up my 
1 Vo. V. 1 cars, 
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ears, and intenſely liſtning, I perceiv'd they only 
ſang with the tip of theirs. Oh, what a rare harmo-. 
ny it was! How well *twas tun'd to the ſound of 
their bells! You'll never find thoſe to jar, that you 
won't, - Pantagruel made a notable obſervation upon 
the proceſſions: For, ſays he, have you ſeen and ob- 
ſerv'd the policy of theſe ſemiquavers ? To make an 
end of their proceſſion, they went out at one of their 
church-doors, and came in at the other; they took 
a deal of care not to come in at the place whereat 
they went out. On my honour, theſe are a ſubtle 
ſort of people, quoth Panurge ; they have as much 
wit as three folks, two fools and a madman ; they 
are as wiſe as the calf that ran nine miles to ſuck a 
bull, and when he came there *twas a ſteer, This ſubtilty 
and wiſdom of theirs, cry*d friar John, is borrow'd 
from the occult philoſophy : may I be gutted like an 
oyſter, if I can tell what to make on't, Then the 
more tis to be fear'd, ſaid Pantagruel : for ſubtilty 
ſuſpected, ſubtilty foreſeen, ſubtilty found out, loſes 
the eſſence and very name of ſubtilty, and only gains 
that of blockiſnneſs. They are not ſuch fools as you 
take them to be ; they have more tricks than are good, 
doubt. | K. 

After the proceſſion, they went ſluggingly into the 
fratry room by the way of walk and healthful exerciſe, 
and there kneel'd under the tables, leaning their 
breaſts on lanterns, While they were in that poſture, 
in came a huge ſandal, with a pitchfork in his hand, 
who us'd to baſte, rib-roaſt, ſwaddle, and ſwinge 
them well-favour'dly, as they ſaid, and in truth 
treated them after a faſhion, They began their meal 
as you end yours, with cheeſe, and ended it with 
muſtard and lettice, as Martial tells us the ancients 
did. Afterwards a platter full of muſtard was brought 
before every one of them ; and thus they made good 
the proverb, after meat comes muſtard, 


Their 
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Their diet was this. 

O' Sundays they ſtuff d their puddings with pud- - 
dings, chitterlings, links, Bolonia ſauſages, forced- 
meats, liverings, hogs-haſlets, young quails, and 
teals : you muſt alſo always add cheeſe for the firſt 
courſe, and muſtard for the laſt, 

O' Mondays, they were cramm'd with peaſe and 

rk, cum commento, and interlineary gloſſes. 

O' Tueſdays, they us'd to twiſt ſtore of holy-bread, 
cakes, buns, puffs, lenten loaves, jumbals, and biſ- 
cuits. 

O' Wedneſdays, my gentlemen had fine ſheeps- 
heads, calves-heads, and brocks-heads, of which 
there's no want in that country, 

O' Thurſdays, they guzzled down ſeven ſorts of 
porridge, not forgetting muſtard, 

O' Fridays, they munch'd nothing but ſervices or 
ſorb- apples; neither were theſe full ripe, as I gueſs'd 
by their complexion, 

O' Saturdays, they gnaw*'d bones; not that they 
were poor or needy, for every mother's ſon of *em 
had a very good fat belly-benefice. | 

As for their drink, *twas an antifortunal ; thus 
they call'd I don't know what ſort of a liquor of the 
place, | 

When they wanted, to eat or drink, they turned 
down the back-points or flaps of their cowls forwards, 
below their chins, and that ſerv'd *em inſtead of gor- 
gets or ſlabbering-bibs, 

When they had well din'd, they pray'd rarely alt 


in quavers and ſhakes ; and the reſt of the day, ex- 


pecting the day of judgment, they were taken up 
with acts of charity, and particularly: 

O' Sundays, rubbers at cuffs, 

O' Mondays, lending each other flirts and fillips on 
the noſe, 

O' Tueſdays, clapperclawing one another, 

O' Wedneſdays, ſniting and fly-flapping, 

12 
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O' Thurſdays, worming and pumping. 
O' Fridays, tickling. 
O' Saturdays, jirking and firking one another. 
Such was their diet when they reſided in the con. 
vent, and if the prior of the monk houſe ſent any of 
them abroad, then they were ſtrictly enjoin'd, nei. 
ther to touch nor eat any manner of fiſh, as long as 
they were on ſea or rivers; and to abſtain from alt 
manner of fleſh whenever they were at land ; that 
every one might be convinced, that while they en. 
zoy'd the object, they deny'd themſelves the power, 
and even the deſire, and were no more moved with 
it, than the Marpefian rock. 
All this was done with proper antiphones, till 
ſung and chanted by ear, as we have already obſerv'd, 
When the ſun went to bed, they fairly booted and 
ſpurred each other as before, and having clapp'd on 
their barnicles, e'en jogg'd to bed too, At midnight 
the ſandal came to them, and up they got, and ha- 
ving well whetted and ſet their razors, and been a 
preceſſioning, they clapp'd the tables over themſelves, 
and like wire-drawers under their work, fell to it as 
aforeſaid, 

. Friar John des Entoumeures, having ſhrewdly ob- 
ſerv*d theſe jolly ſemiquaver friars, and had a full ac- 
count of their ſtatutes, loſt all patience, and cry'd 
out aloud; Bounce tail, and God ha' mercy guts; if 
every fool ſhould wear a bawble, fuel would be dear, 
A plague rot it, we muſt know how many farts go to 
an ounce, Would Priapus were here, as he us'd to be 
at the noQurnal feſtivals in Crete, that I might ſee 
him play backwards, and wriggle and ſhake to the 
purpoſe. Ay, ay, this is the world, and t'other is 
the country : may I never piſs if this be not an an- 
tichthonian land, and our very antipodes, In Ger- 
many they pull down monaſteries and unfrockify the 
monks ; here they go quite kam, and act clean con- 

. trary 
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trary to others, ſetting new ones up, againſt the 
hair, 
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How Panurge aſked a ſemiquaver friar 
many queſtions, and was only anſwered 
in monoſyllables. 


Anurge, who had ſince been wholly taking up 
with ſtaring at theſe royal ſemiquavers, at laſt 
pulled one of them by the ſleeve, who was as lean as 
a (1) rake, and aſx d him, 
Hark'e me, friar quaver, ſemiquaver, demi - ſemi- 
quavering quaver, where's the punk ? 
The friar pointing downwards, anſwer'd, There. 
Pan, Pray have you many | 
Fri, Few, 
Pan, How many ſcores have you ? 
Fri, One. 
Pan, How many would you have ? 
Fri, Five, 
Pan, Where do you hide em? 
Fri, Here, 
Pan, I ſuppoſe they are not all of one age z buy 
pray how is their ſhape ? 
Fri, Straight, 
Pan, Their complexion ? 
Fri, Clear, 
Pan, Their hair ? 
Fri, Fair, 
Pan, Their eyes ? 


(r) As a rake] As a dry'd red-herring devil, in the 
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Fri, Black, 
Pan. Their features? 
Fri. Good. 
Pan. Their brows ? 
Fri. Soft, 
Pan, Their graces ? 
Fri, Ripe. 
Pan. Their looks? 
Fri. Free. 
Pan. Their feet ? 
Fri, Flat, 
Pan, Their heels ? , 
Fri. Short. 
Pan. Their lower parts? 
Fri. Rare. 
Pan. And their arms? 

Fri. Long. 
Pan. What do they wear on their hands? 
Fri. Gloves. 
Pan. What ſort of rings on their fingers? 
Fri. Gold. 
pan. What rigging do you * em in? 
Fri, Cloth. 
Pan. What ſort of cloth is it? 
Fri. New. 

Pan. What colour? 

Fri. Sky. 

Pan. What kind of cloth is it? 
Fri. Fine. 
Pan. What caps do they wear? 
Fri. Blue. 
Pan, What's the colour of their ſtockings ! 
Fri, Red, | 
Pan, What wear they on their feet ? 
Fri, Pumps. 
Pan. How do they uſe to be? 

Fri, Foul, 
Pan, How do they uſe to walk? 

Fri. Faſt, : Pan, 
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Pan, Now let's talk of the kitchen, I meay that 
of the harlots, and without going hand over head, 
let's a little examine things by particulars, What is 
in their kitchens ? 

Fri, Fire, 

Pan, What fuel feeds it ? 

Fri, Wood, 

Pan, What ſort of wood is it? 

Fri. Dry. 

Pan. And of what kind of trees? 

Fri, Yews, 

Pan, What are the faggots and bruſhes of ? 

Fri, Holme, 

Pan, What wood do you burn in your chambers ? 

Fri, Pine. 

Pan, And of what other trees ? 

Fri, Line. 

Pan, Harkee me, as for the buttocks, Þll 80 your 
halves: pray, how do you feed em? 

Fri. Well. 

Pan. Firſt, what do they eat? 

Fri. Bread. 

Pan, Of what complexion ? 

Fri, White, 

Pan, And what elfe ? 

Fri, Meat. | 

Pan. How do they love it dreſt ? 

Fri Roaſt, 

Pan, What ſort of porridge ? 

Fri. None, 

Pan. Are they for pies and tarts? 

Fri, Much, 

Pan, There I'm their man, Will fiſh go down 
with them ? 

Fri, Well. 

Pan, And what elſe ? 

Fri, Eggs. up . 

Pan, How do they like em? SAVE 11% 

Fri. Boil'd. 14 Pan. 
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Pan, How muſt they be done ? 
Fri. Hard, 
Pan. Is this all they have ? 
Fri. No, 
Pan, What have they beſides then ? 
Fri. Beef. 
Pan, And what elſe ? 
Fri, Pork, 
Pan, And what more? 
Fri, Geeſe. 
Pan, What then ? 
Fri. Ducks. 
Pan. And what beſides? 
Fri. Cocks. 
Pan. What do they ſeaſon their meat with ? 
Fri. Salt. 
Pan, What ſauce are they moſt dainty for? 
Fri. Muft. 
Pan, What's their laſt courſe ? 
Fri. Rice, 
Pan, And what elſe ? ! 
Fti. Milk. 
Pan, What befides ? 
Fri. Peaſe, 
Pan, What ſort ? 
Fri, Green, 
Pan, What do they boil with 'em ? 
Fr. Fork... 
Pan, What fruit do they eat ? 
Fri. Good, 
Pan, How ? 
Fri. Raw. 
Pan. What do they end with ? 
Fri. Nuts. 
Pan, How do they drink ? 
Fri, Neat, 
Pan, What liquor i 
ru. Wine. 


Pan, What ſort? 

Fri. White. 

pan. In winter? 

Fri, Strong. 

Pan, In the fpring ? 

Fri. Briſk, 

Pan, In ſummer ? 

Fri. Cool, 

Pan, In autumn ? 

Fri. New. 

Buttock of a monk ! cry*d friar John, how plump 
theſe plaguy trulls, theſe arch ſemiquavering ftrum- 


pets muſt be ! That damn'd cattle are ſo high fed that 


they muſt needs be high-mettled, and ready to wince, 
and give two ups for one go-down, when any one 
offers to ride em below the crupper. 
' Pr'ythee, friar John, quoth Panurge, hold thy 
prating tongue, ſtay till I have done, 

Till what time do the doxies fit up ? 

Fri, Night. 

Pan, When do they get up ? 

Fri, Late, | 

Pan. May I ride on a horſe that was foal'd of an 
acorn, if this be not as honeſt a cod as ever the ground 
went upon, and as grave as an old gate-poft into the 
bargain, Would to the bleſſed St, Semiquaver, and 
the bleſſed worthy virgin St. Semiquavera, he were 
lord chief preſident [juſtice] of Paris, Odsbodikins, 
how He'd diſpatch ! With what expedition would he 
bring diſputes to an upſhot ! What an abbreviator 
and clawer off of law-ſuits, reconciler of differences, 
examiner and fumbler of bags, peruſer of bills, fcrib- 
ler of rovgh-draughts, and an engroſſer of deeds would 
he not make! Well, friar, ſpare your breath to cool 
your porridge ; come, let's now talk with delibera- 


tion, fairly and ſoftly, as lawyers go to heaven, 


Let's know how you victual the venereal camp. 
How is the ſnatchblatch ? 
Fri, Rough, I 5 
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Pan. How is the gate-way. 
Fri. Free. 

Pan. And how'ſt within? 
Fri. Deep. 


Pan. I mean. what weather is it there? 


Fri. Hot. 


Pan, What ſhadows the brooks ? 
Fri. Groves. 


Pan, Of what's the colour of the twigs ? 
Fri, Red, 


Pan. And that of the old ? 


Fri. Grey. 


Pan. How are you when you ſhake ? 
Fri, Briſk, 

Pan, How is their motion ? 

Fri, Quick, 

Pan, Would you have them n or wriggle more? 
Fri, Leſs, 

Pan, What kind of tools are yours ? 
Fri. Big. 

Pan, And in their helves ? | 

Fri. Round, 

Pan, Of what colour's the tip? | 


Fri. Red. 


| when you have a mind to cohabit, how you throw 
em? 


| 
: 
| 


Pan. And what do they ſay then? 


Pan, When they' ve been us'd, how are they? 
Fri. Shrunk. 


Pan. How much weighs each bag of tools, 
Fri. Pounds, 


Pan, How hang your pouches ? 

Fri, Tight. 

Pan, How are they when you have done ? 
Fri. Lank. 


Pan. Now, by the oath you have taken, tell me, 


Fri, Down. 


Fri, Fye, 
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Pan, However, like maids, they ſay nay, and take 
it ; and ſpeak the leſs, but think the more; n 
the work in hand; do they not? 

Fri, True, 

Pan, Do they get you bairn??? 

Fri, None, 

Pan. How do you pig together 'P 

Fri, Bare, 

Pan, Remember you're upon your oath, and tell 
me juſtly, and bon fide, how many times à day you 
monk it ? 4. 

Fri, Six. . 

Pan, How many bouts 0 "nights. 

Fri, Ten, F 

Cat ſo, quoth ſriar John, the poor ſornicating bro- 
ther's baſhful, and ſticks at ſixteen, as if that 

3 were his ſtint, Right, quoth Panurge, but couldit 
N thou keep pace with him, friar John, my dainty cod ? 
May the devil's. dam ſuck my teat, it he does not look 
as if he had got a blow over the noſe with a Naples 
cowl-ſtaff, 

Pan, Pray, friar Shakewell, does your whole fra- 
ternity quaver and ſhake at that rate? { 

Fri, All, 

Pan, Who of chem! is — beſt cock o' the game ? 

Fri. I. 

pan. Do you never commit dry bobs, or flaſhes in 
the pan? 

Fri. None. | 

Pan, I bluſh like any black dog, and could be as 
teſty as an old cook, when I think on all this; it 
paſſes my underſtanding. But, pray, when you 
have been pumpt dry one day, what have you got the 
/ Next ? 

Fri It, More, 

Pan. By Priapus, they have the Indian herb, of 
which Theophraſtus ſpoke, or I am much out, Bux 
harkee me, thou man of brevity, ſhould: ſome impe- 
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diment honeſtly, or otherwiſe, impair your talents, 
and cauſe your benevolence to leſſen, how would it 


fare with you then ? 
Fri, III. 
Pan, What would the wenches do ? 
Fri. Rail. 


Pan, What if you ſkipt, and let em faſt a whole 


Fri. Worſe, 

Pan, What do you give 'em then ? 
Fri. Thwacks, 

Pan, What ſay they to this? 

Fri. Bawl. 

Pan, And what elſe ? 

Fri, Curſe. 


Pan. How do you correct em? 
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Fri, Hard, 

Pan. What do you get out of em then ? 

Fri. Blood. 
Pan. How's their complexion then? 

Fri. Odd. 

Pan. What do they mend it with? 

Fri, Paint, \ 

Pan, Then, what do they do : 

Fri, Fawn, 

Pan, By the oath you have taken, tell me truly, 
what time of the year do you do it leaft in ? 

Fri. Now (1). 

Pan, What ſeaſon do you do it beſt in? 

Fri, March, 

Pan, How is your performance the reſt of the 


year? 


Fri. Briſk, 

Then, quoth Panurge ſneering, Of all, and of all, 
commend me to ball; this is the friar of the 
world for my money: you ve heard how ſhort, con- 


(x) Auguſt. 
ciſe, 
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ciſe, and compendious he is in his anſwers? Nothing 
is to be got out of him but monoſyllables ? By jingo, L 
believe he would make three bites of a cherry, 

Damn him, cry'd friar John, that's as true as Iam 
his uncle : the dog yelps at another gat's rate when 
he is among his bitches; there he is polyſyllable 
enough, my life for yours, You talk of making three 
bites of a cherry! God ſend fools more wit, and us 
more money : may I be doom'd to faſt a whole day, 
if I don't verily believe he would not make above two 
bites of a ſhoulder of mutton, and one ſwoop of a 
whole pottle of wine; zoons, do but fee how down 
o' the mouth the cur looks | He's nothing but ſkin 
and bones; he has piſs'd his tallow, 

Truly, truly, quoth Epiſtemon, this raſcally mo- ® 
naſtical vermin all over the world mind nothing but 

their gut, and are as ravenous as any kites, and then, 
forſooth, they tell us they've nothing but food and 
raiment in this world: *ſdeath, what more have 
kings and princes ? 


SSA ANNE NNE ENATTH 


CHAP. XXIX. 


How Epiſtemon diſlik'd the inſtitution of 
lent. 


RA did you obſerve, continu'd Epiſtemon, 
how this damn'd ill-favour'd ſemiquaver men- 
tion'd March as the beſt month for catterwawling. 
True, ſaid Pantagruel, yet Lent and March always 
go together; and the firft was inſtituted to macerate 
and bring down our pamper'd fleſh, to weaken and 
ſubdue its luſts, and to curb and aſſuage the venereal 
rage. 


By 


— 


" 0d. 
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By this, faid Epiſtemon, you may gueſs what 
Kind:of a pope it was, who firſt enjoin'd it to be 
kept;  fince this filthy wooden-ſhoo'd ſemiquaver 
- owns that his ſpoon is never oftener nor deeper in the 
porringer of letchery than in Lent, Add to this, the 
evident reaſons given by all good and learned phyſi 
Clans, affirming, that thraughout the whole year no 
food is eaten, that can prompt mankind to laſcivious 
acts, more than at that*time. 

V As for example, beans, peaſe, phaſels or long- 
peaſon, ciches, onions, nuts, oyſters, herrings, ſalt- 
meats, garum, (a kind of anchovy) and ſallads, 
wholly made up of venereous herbs and fruits, as, 


Rocket, 
Noſe-ſmart, 
Taragon, 
Creſſes, 
Parſley, 
Rampions, 
Poppy, 
Sellery, 
Hopbuds, 
Figs, 

Rice, 
Raiſins, and others. 


Twould not a little ſurprize you, ſaid Pantagruel, 
ſhoulda man tell you, that the good pope, who firit 
order*d the keeping of Lent, perceiving that at that 
time o' year the natural heat (from the centre of the 
body, whither it was retired, during the winter's 
cold) diffuſes itſelf as the ſap does in trees, through 
the circumference of the members, did therefore in a 
manner preſcribe that ſort of diet to forward the pro- 
pagation of mankind, What makes me think fo, is, 

Y that by the regiſters of chriſtenings at Touars, it ap- 


pears that more children are born in October and No- 
vember, 
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vember, than in the other ten months of the year, 
and reckoning backwards, twill be eaſily found that 
they were all made, conceiv'd, and begotten in Lent, 
L liſten to you with both my ears, quoth friar John, 
and that with no ſmall pleaſure, I'll aſſure you. But 
1 muſt tell you, that the vicar of Jambert aſcrib'd this 
copious prolification of the wotnen, not to that ſort 
of food that we chiefly eat in Lent; but to the little 
licenſed ſtooping members, your little booted Lent- 
preachers, your little draggle-tail'd father confeſſors; 
who, during all that time of their reign, damn all 
huſbands that run aſtray, three fathoms and a half 
below the very loweſt pit of hell, So the filly cods- 
headed brothers of the nooſe, dare not then ſtumble 
any more at the truckle-bed, to the no ſmall diſcom- 
fort of their maids, and are even forc'd, poor ſouls ! 
to take up with their own bodily wives, Dixi, 1 have 

done, : WIY 
You may deſcant on the inſtitution - of Lent as 
much as you pleaſe, cry*'d Epiſtemon ; ſo many men, 
ſo many minds: but certainly all the phyſicians will 
be againſt its being ſuppreſſed, tho' I think that time 
is at hand; I know they will, and have heard em 
ſay, were it not for Lent, their art would ſoon fall 
into contempt, and they'd get nothing, for hardly any 
body would be ſick. | 
All diſtempers are ſow'd in Lent ; tis the true ſe- 
minary and native bed of all diſeaſes : nor does it on- 
ly weaken and putrify bodies, but alſo makes ſouls 
mad and uneaſy, For then the devils do their beſt, 
and drive a fubtle trade, and the tribe of canting 
diſſemblers come out of their holes. Tis then 
term-time with your cucullated pieces of formality, 
that have one face to God, and the other to the devil ; 
and a wretched clutter they make with their ſeſſions, 
ſtations, pardons, ſyntereſes, confeſſions, whippings, 
anathematizations, and much prayer, with as little 
devotion, However, I'Il not offer to infer from this, 
that 
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that the Arimaſpians are better than we are in that 
point; yet I ſpeak to the purpoſe. 

Well, quoth Panurge to the — friar, who 
happened to be by, dear bumbaſting, ſhaking, tri. 
ling, quavering cod, what think'ſt thou of this fel. 
low ? Is he not a rank heretick ? 


Fri, Much, 
Pan. Ought he not to be ſinged? 
Fri. Well. 
Pan, As ſoon as may be ? 
Fri. Right. 
Pan. Should not he be ſcalded firſt ? 
Fri. No. 
Pan. How then mould he d 
Fri. Quick, 
Pan. Till at laſt he be ? 
Fri. Dead. 
Pan, What has he made you ? 
Fri, Mad. 
Pan, What do you take him to be? 
Fri. Damn'd. 
Pan. What place is ho to go to ? 
Fri. Hell, 
hon But firſt, how would you oF him ſerv'd 
e 
Fri. Burnt, 
Pan. Some have been ſerv'd ſo? 
Fri. Store, 
Pan. That were hereticks ? 
Fri. Leſs. 


Pan-, And the number of thoſe that are tobe warms 

ed thus hereafter is ? 

Fri. Great. 

Pan. How many of em d' ye intend to ſave ? 
Fri, None, 

Pan. So you'd have them burnt ? 

Fri. All. 
I won 
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1 wonder, ſaid Epiſtemon to Panurge, what plea- 
ſure you can find in talking thus with this louſy tat- 
terdemallion of a monk; I vow, did I not know 
you well, I might be ready to think you had no more 
wit in your head, than he has in both his ſhoulders, 
Come, come, ſcatter no words, return'd Panurge, 
every one as they like, as the woman ſaid when the 
kiſs'd her cow, I wiſh I might carry him to Gar- 
gantua : when I'm married he might be my wife's 
fool, And make you one, cry'd Epiſtemon. Well 
ſaid, quoth friar John: now poor Panurge, take that 
along with thee, thou'rt een fitted; tis a plain caſe, 
thou'lt never ſcape wearing the bull's feather ; thy 
wife will be as common as the highway, that's 


certain, : 


1 N , 
| CHAP. XXX. 2 
How we came to the land of Satin. 


AVING pleas'd ourſelves with obſerving that 
new order of ſemiquaver friars, we ſet ſail, 
and in three days our ſkipper made the fineſt and 
moſt delightful iſland that ever was ſeen : he call d it 
the iſland of Frize ; for all the ways were of frize, ” 
In that iſland is the land of Satin, ſo celebrated by 
our court-pages. Its trees and herbage never loſe 
their leaves or flowers, and are all damaſk and flow- 
er d velvet. As for the beaſts and birds, they are all 
of tapeſtry work. There we ſaw many beaſts, birds 
on trees, of the ſame colour, bigneſs, and ſhape, of 
thoſe in our country; with this difference, however, 
that theſe did eat nothing, and never ſung, or bit like 
ours: and we alſo ſaw there many ſorts of creatures 
which we never had ſeen before, 
Among 
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. Among the reſt, ſeveral elephants in various po- 
ſtures; twelve of which were the fix males and fix 
females that were brought to Rome by their gover. 
nor in the time of Germanicus, Tiberius's nephew; 
ſome of them were learned elephants, ſome muſicians, 
others philoſophers, dancers, and ſhewers of tricks; 
and all ſat down at table in good order, filently eat- 
ing and drinking like ſo many fathers in a fratry- 
room. 

With their ſnouts or proboſcis's, ſome two cubits 
long, they draw up water for . their own drinking, 
and take hold of palm-leaves, plutabs, and all man. 
ner of edibles, uſing them offenſively or defenſively, 
as we do our fiſts ; with them toſſing men high into 
the air in fight, and making them burſt with laugh- 
ing when they come to the ground, 

They have joints in their legs, whatever ſome 
men, who never ſaw any but painted, may have writ- 
ten to the contrary, Between their teeth they have 
two huge horns : thus Juba call'd *em, and Pauſa- 
nias, tells us, they are not teeth, but horns: how- 
ever, Philoſtratus will have em to be teeth, and not 
horns, Tis all one to me, provided you'll be pleaſed 
to own them to be true ivory, Theſe are ſome three 
or four cubits long, and are fixed in the upper jaw- 
bone, and conſequently not in the lowermoſt. li 
you hearken to thoſe who will tell you the contrary, 
you'll find yourſelves damnably miftaken, for that's 
a lie with a latchet: tho' *twere /Elian that long- 
bow man that told you ſo, never believe him, for he 
lies as faſt as a dog can trot, Twas in this very 
iſland. that Pliny, his brother tell-truth, had ſeen 
ſome elephants dance on. the rope with bells, and, 
whip over the tables, preſto, be gone, while people 
zwere at feaſts, without ſo much as touching the to- 
ping topers, or the topers toping. x 

I ſawa rhinoceros there, juſt ſuch a one as Harry 


Clerberg had formerly ſhew'd me: methought it Was 
not 
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not much unlike a certain boar which I had formerly 
ſeen at Limoges, except the ſharp horn on its ſnout, 
that was about a cubit long; by the means of which 
that animal dares encounter with an elephant, that is 
ſometimes kill'd with its point thruſt into its belly, 
which is its moſt tender and defenceleſs part, 

I ſaw there two and thirty unicorns, They are a 
curſt ſort of creatures, much reſembling a-fine horſe, 
unleſs it he that their heads are like a ſtag's, their 
feet like an elephant's, their tails like a wild boar's, 
and out of each of their foreheads ſprouts a ſharp 
black horn, ſome ſix or ſeven foot long; commonly 
it dangles down like a tarkey-cock's comb, When 
an unicorn has a mind to fight, or put it to any other 
uſe, what does he do but make it ſtand, and then *tis 
as ſtrait as an arrow, 

I ſaw one of them, which was attended with a 
throng of other wild beaſts, purity a fountain with 
its horn, With that Panurge told me, that his pran- 
cer, alias his nimble-wimble, was like the unicorn, 


not altogether in length indeed, but in vertue and 


propriety : for as the unicorn purify'd pools and 


fountains from filth and venom, ſo that other animals 
came and drank ſecurely there afterwards ; in the 
like manner, others might water theit nags, and dab- 
ble after him without fear of ſhankers, carnoſities, go- 
norrhza's, bùboes, crinkams, and ſuch other plagues, 
caught by thoſe who venture to quench their amorous 
thirſt in a common puddle ; for with his nervous horn 
he remov'd all the infection that might be lurking in 
ſome blind cranny of the mephitic ſweet-ſcented hole, 

Well, quoth friar John, when you are ſped, that 
is, when you are married, we'll make a trial of this 
on thy ſpouſe, meerly for charity-ſake, ſince you are 
pleas'd to give us ſo beneficzal an inſtruction. 

Aye, aye, return'd Panurge, and then immediately 
III give you a pretty gentle aggregrative pill of God, 
made up of two and twenty kind ſtabs with a dag- 
Ser, 


———— 
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ger, after the Cæſarian way, Cat ſo, cry'd friar 
John, I had rather take off a bumper of good coo! 
wine, q 

I ſaw there the golden fleece, formerly conquer'd 
by Jaſon, and can affure you on the word of an ho- 
neſt man, that thoſe who have ſaid it was not a fleece, 
but a golden pipin, becauſe wyAoy fgnifies both an 
apple and a ſheep, were utterly miſtaken, 

Iſaw alſo a cameleon, ſuch as Ariſtotle deſcribes 
it, and like thatwhich had been formerly ſhew'd me 
by Charles Maris, a famous phyſician of the noble 
city of Lyons on the Rhone: and the ſaid cameleon 
liv'd on air, juſt as the other did, 

I faw three hydra's, like thoſe I had formerly ſeen, 
They are a kind of a ſerpent, with ſeven differ 
heads, 1e 

Iſaw alſo fourteen phœnixes. I had read in many 
authors that there was but one in the whole world in 
every century: but if I may preſume to ſpeak my 
mind, I declare, that thoſe who ſaid this, had never 


ſeen any, unleſs it were in the land of tapeſtry ; tho' 
*twere vouch'd by Lactantius Firmianus. 

I ſaw the ſkin of Apuleius's golden aſs, 

I ſaw three hundred and nine pelicans. 

Item, fix thoufand and ſixteen Seleucid birds 
marching in battalia, and picking up ſtraggling graſ- 


1 


hoppers in corn- fields. 
Item, ſome cynamologi, argatiles, caprimulgi, thyn- 
nunculs, onocrotals, or bitterns, with their wide 
ſwallows, ſtymphalides, harpies, panthers, dorcas's, 
or bucks, cemas's, cynocephalis's, ſatyrs, cartaſons, 
tarands, uri, monopses, pegaſi, neades, cepes, mar- 
moſets, or monkeys, preſteres, bugles, muſimons, 
byturos's, ophyri, ſcreech owls, goblins, fairies, 
and griffins, 
Ii mid-lent o'horfeback, with mid-auguſt and 
mid-march holding its ſtirrups. * 
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Ifaw ſome mankind wolves, centaurs, tigers, leo- 
pards, hyzna's, camelopardels, and orix's, or huge 
wild goats with ſharp horns, 

I ſaw a remora, a little fiſh called echineis by the 
Greeks, and near it a tall ſhip, that did not get o 
head an inch, tho? ſhe was in the offing with top and 
top-gallants ſpread before the wind, I am ſomewhat 
inclin'd to believe, that *twas the very numerical 
ſhip in which Periander the tyrant happened to be, 
when it was ſtopt by ſuch a little fiſh in ſpite of wind 
and tide, *Twas in this land of Satin, and in no 
other, that Mutianus had ſeen one of them, 


Friar John told us, that in the days of yore, two 


ſorts of fiſhes us*d to abound in our courts of judica- 
ture, and rotted the bodies and tormented the ſouls of 
thoſe who were at law, whether noble or of mean de- 
ſcent, high or low, rich or poor: the firſt were your 


April fiſh or mackerel, [pimps, panders, and bawds;] : 


the others your beneficial remora's, that is, the eter= 
nity of law-ſuits ; the needleſs lets that keep em un- 
decided, 

I ſaw ſome ſphynges, ſome raphes, ſome ounces, 
and ſome cepphi, whoſe fore-feet are like hands, and 
their hind-feet like man's feet. 

Alſo ſome crocuta's, and ſome eali as big as ſea» 
horſes, with elephants - tails, boars jaws and tuſks, 
and horns as pliant as an aſs's ears, 

The leucrocutes, moſt fleet animals, as big as our 
aſſes of Mirebalais, have necks, tails, and breaſts 
like a lion's, legs like a ſtag's, the mouth up to the 
ears, and but two teeth, one above, and one below; 
they ſpeak with human voices, but when they do, 
they ſay nothing, ; | 

Some people ſay, that none e'er ſaw an airy, or 
neſt of ſakers : if you'll believe me, I ſaw no leſs 
than eleven, and I'm ſure I reckon'd right. 

I ſaw ſome left-handed halberts, which were the 
firſt that I had ever ſeen, 


I ſaw 
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I ſaw ſome manticores, a moſt ſtrange ſort of 
creatures, which have the body of a lion, red hair, a 
face and ears like a man' s, three rows of teeth which 
cloſe together, as if you join'd your hands with your 
fingers between each other : they have a ſting in their 
tails like a ſcorpion's, and a very melodious voice, 

I ſaw ſome catablepas's, a ſort of ſerpents, whoſe 
bodies are ſmall, but their heads large without any 
proportion, ſo that they've much ado to lift them 
up; and their eyes are ſo infectious, that whoever 
ſees *em, dies upon the ſpot, as if he had ſeen a 
baſiliſk. 

I ſaw ſome beaſts with two backs, and thoſe bun- 
ed to me the merrieſt creatures in the world: they 
were moſt nimble at wriggling the buttocks, and 
more diligent in tail-wagging than any water-wag- 
nails, perpetually jogging and ſhaking their double 
rumps. 

I ſaw there ſome milch'd craw-fiſh, creatures that 
T never heard of before in my life: theſe mov'd in 
very good order, and *twould have done your heart 
good to have ſeen em. 


bs 1 


CH A p. XXXI. 


How in the land of Satin we ſaw Hearſay, 
who kept a ſchool of vouching. 


E went a little higher up into the country of 

Tapeſtry, and ſaw the Mediterranean ſea 
open to the right and left down to the very bottom: 
Juſt as the red ſea very fairly left its bed at the Ara- 
bian gulph, to make a lane for the Jews, when they 


left Egypt. 
There 
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There I found Triton winding his ſilver ſhell inſtead 
of a horn, and alſo Glaucus, Proteus, Nereus, 'and 
a thouſand other godlings and ſea-monſters. | 

I alſo ſaw an infinite number of fiſh of all kinds, 
dancing, flying, vaulting, fighting, eating, breath- 
ing, billing, ſhoving, milting, ſpawning, hunting, 
fiſhing, (kirmiſhing, lying in ambuſcado, making 
truces, cheap ning, W p ſwearing, and ſport- 
ing. 

In a blind corner we ſaw Ariſtotle holding a lan- 
tern, in the poſture in which the hermit uſes to be 
drawn near St, Chriſtopher, watching, prying, think+ 
ing, and ſetting every thing down in writing, 

Behind him ſtood a pack of other philoſophers, like 
ſo many bums by a head baily: as Appian, Heliodo- 
rus, Athenzus, Porphyrius, Pancrates, Archadian, 
Numenius, Poſſidonius, Ovidius, Oppianus, Olym- 
pius, Seleucus, Leonides, Agathocles, Theophraſtus, 
Damoſtratus, Mutianus, Nymphodorus, ZElian, and 
five hundred other ſuch plodding dons, who were full 
of buſineſs, yet had little to do: like Chryſippus or 
Ariſtarchus of Soli, who for eight and fifty years to- 
gether did nothing in the world but examine the ſtate 
and concerns of bees, 


I ſpy'd Peter Gilles among theſe, with an urinal 


in his hand, narrowly watching the water of thoſe 
goodly fiſhes. | 

When we had long beheld every thing in this land 
of Satin, Pantagruel ſaid, I have ſufficiently fed my 
eyes, but my belly is empty all this while, and chimes 
to let me know tis time to go to dinner: let's take 
care of the body, leſt the ſoul abdicate it z and to this 
effect, let's taſte ſome of theſe (1) anacampſerotes 
that hang over our heads, Pſhaw, cry'd one, they 


(1) An_herb, the touching of which is faid to recon- 
cile lovers, 


to faſt a long time, promiſing them a ſumptuous, plen- 


more ſubſtantial food, we heard a loud various noiſe, 
| like that of paper-mills, or women bucking of linen: 


Ii 
| 
| 
1 
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are meer traſh, ſtark naught wo” word, they're 
good for nothing. 

I then went to pluck ſome 8 of af a 
piece of tapeſtry, whereon they hang'd, but the de- 
vil a bit I could chew or ſwallow em; and had you 
had them betwixt your teeth, you would — 
end bon Cana SC ESE 
ſavour in em. 

One might be apt to think Heliogabalus had — 
a hint from thence, to ſeaſt thoſe whom he had caus'd 


tiſul, and imperial feaſt affer it: for all the treat uſed 
to amount to no more than ſeveral forts of meat in 
Wax, marble, carthen-ware, painted and figured 
table-cloths, | 

While we were looking up and down to find ſome 


ſo with all ſpeed we went to the place whence 
the noiſe came, where we found a diminutive, mon- 
ſtrous, miſhapen old fellow, call'd Hear-ſay. His 
mouth was ſlit up to his ears, and in it were ſeven 
tongues, each of em cleft into ſeven parts. How- 
ever, he chatter'd, tattled, and prated with all the 
ſeven at once, of different matter, and in divers 
Janguages. 

Ho had as many eats all ever bis drab hed 
of his body, as Argus formerly had eyes; and was 
as blind as a beetle, and had the palſy in his legs. 
About him ſtood an innumerable}, number of men 
and women, gaping, liſt ning, and hearing very in 
tenſely: among em I obſerv'd forme who ſtrutted 
ke crows in a gutter, and principally a very hand- 
ſome bodied man in the face, Who held then a map 
of the world, and with little aphoriſms compendiouſſy 
.explain'd every thing to 'em.z ſo that thoſe men of 
happy memories grew learned in a trice, and would 


moſt fluently talk with you of a world of prodigious 
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things, the hundredth part of which would take up a 
man's whole life to be fully known. 

Among the reſt, they deſcanted with great pro- 
lixity on the pyramigs and hieroglyphics of Egypt, of 
the Nile, of Babylon, of the Troglodytes, the Hy- 
mantopodes or crumpfooted nation, the Blemiæ, peo- 
ple that wear their heads in the middle of their breaſts, 
the pigmies, the cannibals, the Hyperborei and their 
mountains, the Egypanes with their goats-feet, and 
the devil and all of others : every individual word of 
it by hear-ſay, 

I am much miſtaken if I did not ſee among them 
Herodotus, Pliny, Solinus, Berofus, Philoſtratus, 
Pomponius Mela, Strabo, and God knows how many 
other antiquaries, 

Then Albert, the great Jacobin friar, Peter Teſ- 
moin, alias Witneſs, pope Pius the ſecond, Volater - 
ran, Paulus Jovius the valiant, Jemmy Cartier, Cha- 
ton the Armenian, Marco Paulo the Venetian, Ludo- 
vico Romano, Pedro Aliares, and forty cartloads of 
other modern hiſtorians, lurking behind a piece of 
tapeſtry, where they were at it ding-dong, private- 
ly ſcribbling the Lord knows what, and making rare 
work on't, and all by hear-ſay, 

Behind another piece of tapeſtry [on which Na- 
both's and Suſanna's accuſers were fairly repreſent- 
ed] 1 ſaw cloſe by Hear-fay, good ſtore of men of 
the country of Perche and Maine, notable ſtudents, 
and young enough, 

I aſk'd what ſort of ſtudy they apply'd themſelves 
to? and was told, that from their youth they learn'd 
to be evidences, affidavit- men, and vouchers ; and 
were inſtructed in the art of ſwearing : in which 
they ſoon became ſuch proficients, that, when they 
left that country, and went back into their own, 
they ſet up for themſelves, and very honeſtly lived 
by their trade of evidencing : poſitively giving their 
teſtimony of all things whatſcever, to thoſe who feed 
| Vai, V K them 
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them moſt roundly to do a job of nme for 
them; and all this by hear-ſay, 

You may think what you will of it, but I can af. 
ſure you, they gave ſome of us corners of their cakes, 
and we merrily help'd to empty their hogſheads. 
Then in a friendly manner they advis'd us to be as 
ſparing of truth as poſſibly we could, if ever we had 
a mind to get court-preferment, 


AAEALASAACALSSASIASASESALEES, 


CHAP. XXXII. 
How we came in fight of Lantern-land, 


AVING been ſcurvily entertain'd in the land 

of Satin, we went o' board, and having ſet fail, 
in four days came near the coaſt of Lantern-land, 
We then ſaw certain little hovering fires on the ſea, 

For my part I did not take them to be lanterns, 
but rather thought they were fiſhes, which loll'd their 
flaming tongues on the ſurface of the ſea ; or lampy- 
ris's, which ſome call cicindela's. or glow-worms, 
ſhining there as ripe barley does o'nights in my 
country. 

But the ſkipper ſatizfy'd us that they were the lan- 
terns of the watch, or more properly light- houſes, ſet 
up in many places round the precinct of the place to 
diſcover the land, and for the ſafe piloting in of ſome 
outlandiſh lanterns, which, like good francifcan and 
Jacobin friars, were coming to make their perſonal 
appearance at the provincial chapter. 

However, ſome of us were ſomewhat ſuſpicious 
that theſe fires were the forerunners of ſome ſtorm : 
but the ſkipper aſſur d us again, they were not. 


CHAP, 


> 
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An nannten 


CH AP. XXXIII. 


How we landed at the port of the Lych- 
nobii, and came to Lantern-land. 


OON after we arriv'd at the port of Lantern- 

land, where Pantagruel diſcover'd, on a high 
tower, the lantern 'of Rochel, that ſtood us in good 
ſtead, for it caſt a great light, We alſo ſaw the lan- 
tern of Pharos, that of Nauplion, and that of Acro- 
polis, at Athens, ſacred to Pallas. 

Near the port, there's a little hamlet inhabited 
by the Lychnobii, that live by lanterns, as the gulli- 
gutted friars in our country live by nuns : they are 
ſtudious people, and as honeſt men as ever ſhit in a 
trumpet. Demoſthenes had formerly Janternis'd 
there, 

We were conducted from that place to the palace 
by three (1) obeliſcolichnys, military-guards of the 
port, with high-crown'd hats, whom we acquainted 
with the cauſe of our voyage, and our deſign; which 
was to defire the queen of the country-to grant us a 
lantern to light and conduct us, during our voyage to 
the oracle of the bottle. 

They promiſed to aſſiſt us in this, and added, that 
we could never have come in a better time; for then 
the lanterns held their provincial chapter. 

When we came to the royal palace, we had au- 
dience of her highneſs, the queen of Lantern-land, 
being introduc'd by two lanterns of honour, that of 
Ariſtophanes, and that of Cleanthes. Panurge in 
few words acquainted her with the cauſes of our 


(1) A kind of beacons, 
K 2 voyage, 
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voyage, and ſhe receiv'd us with great demonſtra- 
tions of friendſhip; deſiring us to come to her at ſup- 
per · time, that we might more eaſily make choice of 
one to be our guide; which pleas'd us extremely, 
We did not fail to obſerve intenſely every thing we 
could ſee, as the garbs, motions and deportments of 
the queen's ſubjects, principally the manner after 
which ſhe was ſerv'd. 

The bright queen was dreſs'd in virgin cryſtal of 
Tutia, wrought damaſkwiſe, and beſet with large 
diamonds. | 

The lanterns of the royal blood were -clad partly 
with baſtard-diamonds, partly with diaphanous 
Nones : the reſt with horn, paper, and oil'd cloth, 

The creſſet-lights took place according to the anti- 
quity and luſtre of their families, | 

An earthen dark-lantern, ſhap'd like a pot, not- 
withſtanding this, took place of ſome of the firſt 
quality: at which I wonder'd much, till I was told, 
it was that of Epictetus, for which three thouſand 
drachma's had been formerly refus'd. 

Martial's (2) polymix lantern made a very good fi- 
gure there : I took particular notice of its dreſs, and 
more yet of the icoſimyx, formerly conſecrated by 
Canopa the daughter of Tifias, 

I ſaw the penſile lantern formerly taken out of the 
temple of Apollo Palatinus at Thebes, and afterwards 
by Alexander the great carry'd to the town of Cymos. 

I ſaw another that diſtinguiſh'd itſelf from the reſt 
by a buſhy tuft of crimſon filk on its head, I was 
told, *twas that of Bartolus, the lantern -of the ci- 
vilians, v7) | 

Two others were very remarkable for gliſter- 
pouches that dangled at their waiſt, We were told, 


(2) A lamp with many wicks, or a branch'd candle- 
Rick with many ſprings coming out of it, that ſupply all 
«he. branches with oil. 


that 
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mat one was the greater light, and the other the leſſer 
light of the pothecaries. 

When *twas ſupper-time, the queen s highneſs firſt 
ſat down, and then the reſt according to their rank and 
dignity. 

For the firſt courſe, they were all ſerved with large 
chriſtmas candles; except the queen, who was ſerv'd 
with a hugeous, thick, Riff, flaming taper, of white 
wax, ſomewhat red towards the tip; and the royal 
family, as alſo the previncial lantern of Mirebalais, 
who were ſerv'd with nut-lights; and the provincial 
of lower Poitou, with an arm'd candle, 

After that, God-wot, what a glorious light they 
gave with their wicks : 1 do not ſay all; for you muſt 
except a parcel of junior lanterns, under the govern. 
ment of a high and mighty one. Theſe did not caſt 
a light like the reſt, but ſeem'd to me dimmer than 
any long-ſnuff farthing candle, whoſe tallow has been 
half melted away in a hot houſe, 

After ſupper we withdrew to take ſome reſt, and 
the next day the queen made us chuſe one of the moſt 
iluſtrious. lanterns to guide us: after which we took. 
our leave, 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 
How we arrived at the oracle of the bottle. 


UR glorious lantern lighting and directing us to 

our heart's content, we at laſt arriv'd at the 
daſired iſland, where was the oracle of the bottle, As 
ſoon as friend Panurge landed, he nimbly cut a caper 
with one leg for joy, and cry'd to Pantagruel, Now 
we are where we have wiſh'd ourſelves long ago, 
This is the place we've been ſeeking with ſuch toil 
and labour. He then made a compliment to our lar 
K 3 tern, 
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tern, who defir'd us to be of good cheer, and not be 
daunted or diſmay'd whatever we might chance 
to fee, 

To come to the temple of the holy bottle, we were 
to go through a large vineyard, in which were alt 
ſorts of vines, as the Falernian, Malveſian, the Muſ. 
cadine, thoſe of Taige, Beaune, Mirevaux, Orleans, 
Picardent, Arbois, Couſſi, Anjou, Grave, Corſica, 
Vierron, Nerac, and others. This vineyard was for- 
merly planted by the good Bacchus, with ſo great a 
bleſſing, that it yields leaves, flowers and fruit, all 
the year round, like the orange trees at Serene. 

Our magnificent lantern ordered every one of us 
to cat three grapes, to put ſome vine-leaves in his 
ſhoes, and take a vine-branch in his left-hand, 

At the end of the cloſe, we went under an arch 
built aſter the manner of thoſe of the antients, The 
trophies of a toper were curiouſly carv'd on it, 

Firſt, on one ſide was to be ſeen a long train of 
flaggons, leathern bottles, flaſks, cans, glaſs-bottles, 
barrels, nipperkins, pint-pots, ' quart-pots, pottles, 
- gallons, and ald fathion'd ſemaiſes [ſwinging wooden 
pots, ſuch as thoſe out of which the Germans fill 
their glaſſes]: theſe hang'd on a ſhady arbour, 

On another fide was ſtore of garlick, onions, ſhal- 
lots, hams, botargos, caviar, biſcuits, neats tongues, 
old cheeſe, and ſuch like comfits, very artificially in- 
terwoven and packed together with vine- ſtocks. 

On another, were a hundred ſorts of drinking 
glaſſes, cups, ciſterns, ewers, falſe cups, tumblers, 
bowls, mazers, mugs, jugs, goblets, talboys, and 
ſuch other bacchic artillery. | 

On the frontiſpiece of the triumphal arch, under 
the zoophore, ' was the following couplet : G 


+ You, who preſume to move this way, 
Get a good lantern, leſt you ſtray, 


Wo 


* 
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We took ſpecial care of that, cry'd Pantagruel, 
when he read them: for there is not a better, or a 
more divine lantern than ours in all Lanternland, 
This arch ended at a fine large round alley, cover- 
ed over with the interlaid branches of vines, loaded 
and adorned with cluſters of five hundred different 
colours, and of as many various ſhapes, not natural, 
but due to the {kill of agriculture : ſome were golden, 
other blueiſh, tawny, azure, white, black, green, 
purple, ſtreaked with many colours, long, round, 
(1) triangular, cod-like, hairy, great-headed, and 
graſſy, That pleaſant alley ended at three old ivy- 
trees verdant, and all loaden with rings, Our moſt 
illuſtrious lantern directed us to make ourſelves high- 
crown'd hats with ſome of their leaves, and cover 
our heads wholly with *em, which was immediately 
done, 
Jopiter's prieſteſs, ſaid Pantagruel, in former days, 
would not, like us, have walk'd under this arbour, 
There was a myſtical reaſon, anſwer'd our moſt per- 
ſpicuous lantern, that would have hinder'd her. For 
had ſhe gone under it, the wine, or the grapes of 
which 'tis made, that's the ſame; thing; had been 
over her head, and then ſhe would have ſeem'd over- 
topt and maſter d by wine. Which implies, that 
prieſts, and all perſons who devote themſelves to the 
contemplation of divine things, ought to keep their 
minds ſedate and calm, and avoid whatever may di- 
ſturb and diſcompoſe their tranquility; which nothing 
is more apt to do than drunkenneſs. | 
. You alſo, continu'd our lantern, could not come 
into the holy bottle's preſence, after you have gone 
thro? this arch, did not that noble prieſteſs Bacbuc 


| (1) Triangle] Read torangle; for that's the word 
uſed by Rabelais. It fignifies a glaſs turn'd angular ly. 
In the author's time they faid tor for tour, torner for 


tourner. | | 
K 4 firſt 
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firſt ſee your ſhoes full of vine- leaves: which action 
is diametrically oppoſite to the other, and ſignifies that 
you deſpiſe wine, and having maſter'd it, as it were, 
tread it under foot, 

I am no ſcholar, quoth friar John, for which I'm 
heartily ſorry ; yet I find by my breviary, that in the 
revelation, a woman was ſeen with the moon under 
her feet, which was a moſt wonderful ſight. Now, 
as Bigot explain'd it to me, this was-to ſignify, that 
ſhe was not of the nature of other women ; for they 
have all the moon at their heads, and conſequently 
their brains are always troubled with a lunacy : this 
makes me willing to believe what you ſaid, dear ma- 
dam Lantern, 
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CH AP. XXXV. 


How we went under ground to come to 
the temple of the holy bottle; and how 
+ Chinon is the oldeſt city in the world. 


E went under ground through a plaifter'd 

vault, on which was coarſely painted a dance 

of women and ſatires, waiting on old Silenus, who 
was grinning o' horſeback on his aſs. This made me 
ſay to Pantagruel, that this entry put me in mind of 
the (1) painted cellar, in the oldeſt city in the world, 
| | where 


) Painted cellar, or the houſe of Innocent the paſtry- 
cook ] The antient Dutch ſcholiaſt here has theſe words: 
It was Rabelais's houſe, and in my time belonged to his 
ſon : in order to go from this houſe into the painted cel- 
hr, inſtead of going down ſtairs, as in other cellars, in 
this people went up ſtairs; it being much higher _ _ 
: 1 ouſe, 
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where ſuch paintings are to be ſeen, and in as cool a 
lace, 

: Which is the oldeſt city in the world? aſk'd Panta - 
gruel. Tis Chinon, fir, or Cainon in Touraine, ſaid 
I. I know, return'd Pantagruel, where Chinon lies, 
and the painted cellar alſo, having myſelf drunk there 
many a glaſs of cool wine : neither do I doubt but 
that Chinon is an ancient town; witneſs its blazon. 
I own *tis ſaid twice or thrice, 


Chinon, 
Petite ville, grand renom, 
Aſſiſe ſur pierre ancienne: 
Au haut le bois, au pied la Vienne. 


Chinon, 
Little town, 
Great renown, 
On old ſtone 
Long has ſtood: | 
There's the Vienne, if you look down; 
If you look up, there's the wood, 


But how, continued he, can you make it out that 
*tis the oldeſt town in the world? Where did you 
find this written? I have found it in the ſacred writ, 
ſaid I, that Cain was the firſt that built a town : we 
may then reaſonably conjecture, that from his name 
he gave it that of Cainon. Thus, after his example, 
moſt other founders of towns have given them their 
names; Athena, that's Minerva in Greek, to Athens; 


houſe, and had as many as there are days in 
year. It is the higheſt part of the caſtle of Chinon, which 
commands the whole town. The word painted is oe 
vocal, and ought not to be written cave peinte (painted 
cellar) but cave à pinte (the pint-cellar) becauſe people 
went thither for wine, and fetch'd it away in certain 
wine-pots, or pewter veſſels, call'd pintes. 

| K 5 Alex- 
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Alexander, to Alexandria; Conſtantine, to Conſtan- 
tinople; Pompey, to Pompeiopolis in Cilicia; Adrian, 
to Adrianople 3 Canaan, to. the Canaanites ; Saba, 
to the Sabæans; Aſſur, to the Aſſyrians: and fo 
page Czſarea, Tiberias, and Herodium in Ju. 
pot their names. 

hile we were thus talking, Ga. came to us the 

reat flaſk. whom our lantern called the philoſopher, 
er holineſs the bottle's governor, He was attended 
with a troop of the temple-guards, all French bottles 
in wicker-armour ; and ſeeing us with our javelins 
wrapped with ivy, with our illuſtrious lantern, whom 
he knew, he deſir'd us to come in with all manner of 
fafety, and order'd we ſhould be immediately con- 
ducted to the princeſs Bacbuc, the bottle's lady of ho- 


nour, and prieſteſs of all the myſteries : which was 
done, 


Mee 


ee 


How we went down the tetradic ſteps, and 
of Panurge's fear, | 


E went down one marble ar under ground, 
where there was areſting, or (as our work- 
men call it) a landing place: then turning to the leſt, 


we went down two other ſteps, where there was 


another reſting- place: after that we came to three o- 


ther ſteps. turning about, and met a third; and the 


like, at four ſteps which we met afterwards, There, 
qvoth Panurge, is it here? How many ſteps have you 
d, afk'd our magnificent lantern ? One, two, three, 


— anſwer d Pantagruel, How much is that, aſæ- 


ed ſhe? Ten, returned he. Multiply that, ſaid ſhe, 
or to the ſame. * tetrad, That's 
ten, 
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ten, twenty, thirty, forty, 'cry*d Pantagruel. [How 
much is the whole, faid the * One hundred, anſwer. 
ed Pantagruel, Add, continued ſhe, the firſt cube, 
that's eight ; at the end of of that fatal number you 1 
find the temple- ate: : and pray obſerve, this is the 
true plychogony of Plato, fo celebrated bythe acade- 
mics, yet ſo little underſtood 3 one moiety of Which 
conſiſts of the unity of the two firſt numbers full of 
two ſquare and two cubic numbers. We then went” 
down thoſe numerical ſtairs; all under ground: and 
I can aſſure you in the' firſt place, that our legs ſtood 
us in good ſtead; for had it not been for them, we had 
roll'd juſt like fo many hogſheads into a vault, Se- 
condly, our radiant lantern gave us juſt ſo much light . 
as is in ſaint Patrick's hole in Ireland, or Trophontus's- 
cavern in Bœotia; which eaus'd Panurge to ſay to 
her, after we were got down ſome 78 ſteps: 

Dear madam, with a ſorrowful aking heart, I moſt 
humbly deſeech your lanternſhip to lead us back. 
May I be led to hell, if I be not half dead with fear: 
my heart's funk down into my hoſe; I am afraid I 
ſhall make butter'd eggs in my breeches, I freely 
conſent never to marry, You have given yourſelf too 
much trouble on my account ; the Lord ſhall reward 
you in his great rewirding-place-: neither will I be 
ungrateful when 1 come out of this cave of Troglo- 
dytes, Let's go back, I pray you. Pm very much 
afraid this is Tænarus, the lowW way to hell, and me- il 
thinks 1 already hear Cerberus bark. Hark! I hear 7 
the cur, or my ears tingle : I have no manner of | it \ 
kindnefs for the dog; | for there never is — . | 
rooth-ake, than herr dogs bite us by the ſhins : and 
if this-be only Trophonids's pit, ehe lemures, hob- 
thruſhes and goblins will certainly ſwallow us alive; 
juſt as they devour'd formerly one of Demetrius's 
halbardiers, for want of lunchions of bread. Art 
thou here, friar John? Pr'ythee, dear, dear cod, ſtay 
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by me; I'm almoſt dead with fear, Haſt thou got 
thy bilbo ? Alas ! poor pilgarlick's defenceleſs ; I'm 
a naked man thou know'ſt ; let's go back, Zoons, 
fear nothing, cry'd friar John, I'm by thee, and have 
thee faſt by the collar: eighteen devils ſhan't get thee 
out of my clutches, tho“ 1 were unarm'd, Never 
did a man yet want weapons who had a good arm 
with as ſtout a heart; heaven would ſooner ſend 
down a ſhower of them: even as in Provence, in the 
fields of la Crau, near Mariane, there rain'd ſtones 
(they are there to this day) to help Hercules, who 
otherwiſe wanted wherewithal to fight Neptune's two 
baſtards, But whither are we bound? Are we a go- 
ing to the little children's limbo ? By Pluto, they'll 
bepaw and conſkite us all. Or are we going to hell 
for orders ? By cob's body, I'll hamper, bethwack, 
and belabour all the devils, now I have ſome vine- 
leaves in my ſhoes, Thou ſhalt ſee me lay about me 
like mad, old boy, Which way? where the devil 
are they ? I fear nothing but their damn'd horns: but 
<uckoldy Panurge's bull's feather will altogether ſe- 
cure me from *em, 

Lol in a prophetick ſpirit I already. ſee him, like 
another Actæon, horn'd, horny, hornified, Pr'ythee, 
quoth Panurge, take heed thyſelf, dear frater, Jeſt, 
till monks have leave to marry, thou wed'ſt ſome- 
thing thou doſt not like, as ſome quartan ague : 
thou doſt, may I never come ſafe and ſound out of 
this hypogeum, this ſubterranean cave, if I don't 
tup and ram that diſeaſe merely for the ſake of making 
thee à cornuted, corniferous property: otherwiſe 1 
fancy the quartan ague is but an indifferent bed-ſel- 
low. I remember Gripe-men- all threatened to wed 
thee to ſome ſuch thing, for which thou call'dſt him 
| keretick. | 

e our W lantern interrupted hs 1 


. 
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us know this was the place (1) where we were to have 
a taſte of the creature, and be ſilent; bidding us not 
deſpair of having the word of the bottle before we 
went back, ſince we had lin'd our ſhoes with vine- 
leaves. 

Come on then, cry'd Panurge, let's charge thro 
and through all the devils of hell; we can but pe- 
riſh, and that's ſoon, done: however, I thought to 
have reſerv'd my life for ſome mighty battle, Move, 
move, move forwards; I am as ſtout as Hercules, 
my breeches are full of courage: my heart trembles 
2 little, I own 3 but that's only an effect of the 
coldneſs and dampneſs of this vault ;. tis neither fear 
nor an ague, Come on, move on, piſs, piſh, puſh 
on, My name's William Dreadnought. 


DEE l R 


CHAP. XXXVIL 


How the temple-gates in a wonderful man- 
ner open'd of themſelves. 


FTER we were got down the ſteps, we came 

to a portal of fine jaſper, of Doric order, on 
whoſe front we read this ſentence in the fineſt gold, 
EN OINQ AAHO EI A; that is, In wine, 


truth, The two folding doors of the gate were 


(1) Where we were to have a taſte of the creature] It 
ſhpuld be, where we were to obſerve taciturnity : favere 
linguis : which in the ſacrifices, and other religious ce- 
remonies of the Romans, ſignify'd to keep Flence; fa- 
vorare being the ſame as favere linguis. But this word 
by the printer's fault uſed to be written ſavorare, which 
occaſioned the miſtake above, 
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of (1) Corinthian-like braſs, maſſy; wrought with 
little 'vine-branches, finely emboſſed and engraven, 
and were equally join'd and clos'd together in their 


mortaiſe without any padlock, key chain, or tie 
whatſoever, Where they join'd, there hang'd an 


Indian loadſtone as big as an Egyptian bean, ſet in 


gold, having two points, hexagonal, in a right line; 


and on each fide, towards the wall, hang' d a hand- 
ful of (2) ſcordium. 


There our noble lantern defir'd us not to take it 


amiſs that the went no further with us, leaving us 
wholly to the conduct of the prieſteſs Bacbuc : for 


ſhe herſelf Was not allowed to go in, for certain cauſes. 


rather to be conceal'd than reveal'd to mortals, How- 
ever, ſhe advis'd us to be reſolute and ſecure, and to 
truſt to her for the return, She then pull'd the load- 
Kone that hang' d at the folding of the gates, and 
throw'd it into a filver box fix'd for that purpoſe : 
which done, from the threſhold of each gate ſhe 
drew a twine of crimſon filk about nine foot long, 
by which the ſcordĩum hang'd, and having faſtened it 
to two gold buckles that hang” $4 5he leh he with- 


drew, 


(1) Corinthian-like brafs) See Pliny I. 34, e. 2. Co- 
rinthian braſs 1 1s held to be a mixture of gold, Wives, and' 
bras. 

(2) Scardium, be. Wrong: Rabelais hn, une poignee 
de ſcordon, i. e. a handful of garlick: e in Greek: 
not Rp, ſcordium, which is another herb, quæ allii 
odorem reſipit (ſays Robinſon's lexicon ;) it has indeed 
the ſmell of garlick and no more, In malignis morbig 
 efficax, continues Robinſon, ſpeaking of ſcordium : call- 
ed by the French chamaras, not Pail, Erroneouſly there- 
fore, here, and elſewhere in the ſame chapter, have the 
editors of Rabelais's works owe ſcordeon ſometimes, 
and ſometimes ſcordicn, 

Im- 
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Immediately. the gates (3) flew open without being: 
touch'd : not with a creaking, or loud harſh noiſe, 
like that made by heavy brazen gates; but with a 
ſoft pleaſing murmur that reſounded thro? the arches- 
of the temple. 

Pantagruel ſoon knew. the cauſe of it, having diſ- 
cover'd a ſmall cylinder or rowler that join d the 
gates over the threſhold, and, turning like them to- 
wards the wall on a hard Well-poliſh'd ophites ſtone, 
with rubbing and rolling, caus'd that - harmonious. 
murmur, 

I wonder'd how the gates thus open'd of them- 
ſelves to the right and left, and after we were all got 
in, I caſt my eye between the gates and the wall, to 
endeavour to know how this happened: for one 
would have thought our kind Jantern had put between 
the gates the herb zthiopis, which they ſay opens 
ſome things that are ſnut : but I perceiy'd that the 
parts of the gates that join'd on the inſide were co- 
vered with ſteel ; and juſt where the ſaid gates touch- 
ed when they were open'd, I faw two ſquare (4) Indian 
loadſtones, of a bluiſh-hue, well poliſh'd, and half a 
{pan broad, mortais'd in the temple wall. Now, by 
the hidden and Mimigeble power of the loadſtones, 


(3) Flew open] This is in imitation of the deſeription 
of Apolidon's in ch. xi of b. iv of Amadis de 


(AJ Indian loadſtones] Before, in I. 4, ch." 62, the 
loadRtone 3 is mentioned as a ſtone, in antient times, found 
in Ida in the country of Phrypia, as is ſaid by Pliny, I. 5, 
ch. 30 & 36. Here Rabelais ſpeaks of the Indian load- 
tone, whole virtue he believed to be fo much the ſtron- 
ger, as in l. 7 of Ptolomy's geog. ch. 2, he had read, 
that in the iflands call'd Manioles, fuch ſhips, as had 
iron pins, or nails in them, ſtopt ſhort on their way, 
without any poſſibility of proceeding any farther, be- 


_ of the loadſtone which the adjoining land abounded 
wit 


the 
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the ſteel plates were put into motion, and conſe. 
quently the gates were ſlowly drawn :; however, not 
always, but when the ſaid loadſtone on the outſide 
was removed; after which the ſteel was freed from 
its ppwer; the two bunches of ſcordium being at the 
ſam time put at ſome diſtance, becauſe it (5) dead. 
ons the magnes, and robs it of its attractive virtue. 
On the loadſtone that was plac'd on the right fide; 
the following iambic verſe was curiouſly engraven in 
ancient Roman characters: | 


(6) Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt. 


Fate leads the willing, and th* unwilling (7) 
draws, | 


The following ſentence was neatly cut in the load - 
None. that was on the left: 


ALL THINGS TEND TO THEIR END, 
( 5 Deadens the magnes] See preface to Pliny's 2oth 
book. 


(6) Ducunt volentem, — This verſe is none of Se. 
neca-the tragedian's,' as Eraſmus took it to be in his 


' adages, at the word fato non repugnandum, The thought 


is in ſome of the Greek iambics of the ſtoic Cleanthes, 


' from whence Epictetus taking it, and putting it into his 


— 


: 
, 
. 


| 


manual, the other Seneca, who fancied it beautiful enough 
to make freſh uſe of it, put into Latin iambics Clean- 


| thes's Greek ones, and inſerted em in the CVIIth of 


his epiſtles. 
| 75 Draws] Or drags, which the reader pleaſes, Some 


editions have it tirent, others trainent. | 
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4pþp{EPPDPPEPECEO PEI PEP EEGE ES 
CHAP. XXXVIII. 


Of the temple's admirable pavement. 


HEN TI had read thoſe inſctiptions, I admir'd 

the beauty of the temple, and particularly 

the diſpoſition of its pavement, with which no work 
that is now; or has been under the cope of heaven, 
can juſtly be compar'd: not that of the temple of 
fortune at Præneſte in Sylla's time; or the pave- 
ment of the Greeks, call'd (1) aſarotum, laid by So- 
ſiſtratus in Pergamus, For this here was wholly in 
compartments of precious ſtones, all in their natural 
colours, One of red jaſper, moſt charmingly ſpotted, 
Another of (2) ophites. A third of porphyry, A 
fourth of (3) lycophtalmy, a ſtone of four different 
colours, powder'd with ſparks of gold, as ſmall'as 
atoms, A fifth of agate, ſtreak'd here and there 
with ſmall milk-colour'd waves, A fixth of (4) 
coſtly chalcedony, And another of green jaſper, with 


( 7 Aſarotum] See Pliny, I. 36, ch. 35. 

(2) See Pliny, I. 35, c. 7, &c. Read ophites, not 
ephir or ophire, as in ſome editions of Rabelais. : 

(3) Lycophtalmy] See Pliny, I. 37, ch. xi. All the 
editions have either licoptalmy, or licopthalmy, or li- 
cophthalmy : but the true ſpelling is lycophthalmy, from 
auxePlanudl. 

(4) Coſtly chalcedony] Caſſidoine by corruption, See 
Salmaſius on Solinus, Coſtly, becauſe the vaſes made 
of this ſtone are very ſubject to crack or break, Mur- 
rhina & cryſtallina (pocula) ex eadem terra effodimus, 
_ 1 faceret ipſa fragilitas, ſays Pliny in pref, 
ot 33. 
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certain red and yellowiſh veins, And all theſe were 
diſpos'd in a diagonal line, 

At the portico, ſome ſmall ſtones were inlaid, and 
evenly join'd on the floor, all in theirnative colours, 
to embelliſh the deſign of the figures; and they were 
qrder'd in ſuch a manner, that you would have 
thought ſome vine-leaves and branches had been 
careleſly ſtrow'd on the pavement: for in ſome pla. 


ces they were thick, and thin in others. That inlaying 


was very wonderful every where : here were ſeen, 
as it were in the ſhade, ſome ſnails crawling on the 
grapes; there, little lizards running on the branches: 


on this fide, were grapes that ſeem'd yet greeniſh ; 
on another, ſome cluſters that ſeemed full ripe, fo. 


lixe the true, that they could as eafily have deceived 
ſtarlings, and other birds, as thoſe which Zeuxis 
drew, 

Nay, we ourſelves were deceiv'd ; for where the 
artiſt ſeem'd to have ſtrow d the vine-branches thick- 
eſt, we could not forbear walking with great ſtrides, 
leſt ' we. ſhould” intangle our feet, juſt as people go 
_ an unequal ſtony place. 


I then caſt my eyes on the on and walls of the 
temple, that were all pargetted with porphyry and 


moſaick work ; which” from the left fide at the co- 
ming in, moſt admirably. repreſented the battle, ” 
which the goqd Bacchus overthrew the Indians; as 
followeth, 
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How we ſaw Bacchus's army drawn up in 
battalia in moſaic work. 


T the beginning, divers towns, hamlets, ca- 
files, fortreſſes, and foreſts were ſeen in flames; 

ind feveral mad and looſe women, who furiouſly. 
ripp'd up, and tore live calves, ſheep, and lambs, 
limb from limb, and devour'd their fleſh, There 
we learn'd how (1) Bacchus, at his coming into In- 
dia, deſtroy'd all things with fire and ſword, | 
' Notwithſtanding this, he was fo deſpis'd by the 
Indians, that they did not think it worth their while 
to ſtop his progreſs ; having been certainly informed 
by their ſpies, that his camp was- deſtitute of war- 


riors, and that he had only with him a crew of 


drunken females, a low-built,. old, effeminate, ſot- 
tin fellow, continually addled, and as drunk as a. 
wheel-barrow, with a pack of young clowniſh doddi- 
poles, ſtark naked, always ſkipping and friſking up 
and down, with tails and horns like thoſe-of young 
kids, | 

For this reaſon the Indians had reſolved to let 
them go through their country without the leaſt op- 
poſition, eſteeming a victory over ſuch ene more 
diſhenourable than glorious. 

In the mean time, Bacchus march'd on, burning 
every thing: for, as you know, fire and thunder are 
his 22 arms; Japiter having ſaluted his mother 


(a) Bacchus, &c.] This chapter is taken — Luciana 
diſcourſe, intitul'd | og 


Semele 
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Semele with his thunder ; ſo that his maternal houſe 
was ruined by fire, Bacchus alſo cauſed a great deal. 


_ of blood to be ſpilt z which, when he is rous'd and 


anger*d, principally in war, is as natural to him, as 
to make ſome in time of peace. 

Thus the plains of the iſland of Samos, are call'd 
(a) Panema, which ſignifies all bloody, becauſe Bac- 
chus there over ook the Amazons; who fled from the 
country of Epheſus, and there let em blood, ſo that 
they all dy'd,of phlebotomy, This may give you a 
better inſigtit into the meaning of an ancient pro- 
verb, than Ariſtotle does in his problems z viz, Why 
*twas formerly ſaid, Neither eat, (3) nor ſow any 
mint in time of war. The reafon is, that blows are 
given in time of war without any diſtinction of parts 
or perſons; and if a man that's wounded, has that 
day handled or eaten any mint, tis impoſſible, or at 
leaſt very hard, to ſtanch his blood. 


(2) Panema] See Plutarch in his queſtions about Greek 
aftairs, ch., 96. | | 
(3) Nor ſow any mint] The reaſon of this proverb is 


not that mint being cold of itſelf, as Ariſtotle ſuppoſed, 


Fett. | 


the uſing it would be bad for thoſe whoſe trade is to fight, 
Mint has fo little of this quality, that, according to Dioſ- 
corides, Hippocrates, and Ætius, it provokes urine, and 
cauſes ſeed to abound ſo as to ſlip away involuntarily by 
being too thin, The reaſon of the proverb is, rather be- 
cauſe by exciting too much to love, thoſe who have ex- 
hauſted themſelves in the wars of Venus muſt of neceſ- 
ſity be leſs in a readineſs for thoſe of Bellona. There is, 
however, one way, and but one, to reconeile Ariſtotle 
with Hippocrates and the phyficians, and that is, in Ariſto- 
tle, to read X&T&ATHxEL, liquiſies, inftead of xaranvyt, 


| debilitates, or cowardizes, to come as near as I/ can to du 


Chat's ſuperannuated word allachir. This is the ſenti- 
ment of Jerome Mercurialis, I. 4, c. 8, of his. various 
readings, See Lud, Nonnius, I. 1, c. 20, of his. De re 
Cibaria, wn. 
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After this, Bacchus was ſeen marching in battalia, 
riding in a ſtately chariot, drawn by fix young leo- 
pards, He looked as young as a child, to ſhew- that 
all good topers never grow old: he was red as a-cher- 
ry, or a cherub, which you pleaſe ; 'and had no more 
hair on his chin, than there is in the inſide of my 
hand: his forehead was grac'd with pointed horns, 
above which, he wore a fine crown or garland of 
vine-leaves and grapes, and a mitre of crimſon vel- 
vet, having alſo gilt buſkins on. 

He had not one man with him, that look'd like a 
man; his guards, and all his forces, conſiſted wholly 
of baſſarides, evantes, euhyades, edonides, triethe- 
rides, ogygiæ, mimallonides, mænades, thyiades, 
and bacchides, frantick, raving, raging, furious, mad 
women, begirt with live ſnakes and ſerpents, inſtead 
of girdles, their diſnevell'd hair flowing about their 
ſhoulders, with garlands of vine- branches inſtead of 
forehead-cloths, clad with ſtags or goats-ſkins, and 
arm'd with torches, javelins, ſpears, and halberts, 
whoſe ends were like pine-apples : beſides, they had 
certain ſmall light.bucklers, that gave a loud ſoundif 
you touch'd them never fo little, and theſe ſerv'd 
them inſtead of drums : they were juſt ſeventy nine 
thouſand two hundred twenty ſeven. 

Silenus, who led the van, was one on whom Bac- 
chus rely'd very much, having formerly had many 
proofs of his valour and conduct. He was a diminu- 
tive, ſtooping, palſied, plump, gorbellied, old fel- 
low, with a ſwindging pair of ſtiff-ſtanding lugs of 
his own, a ſharp Roman noſe, large, rough eye- 
brows, mounted on a well-hung aſs; in his fiſt he 
held a ſtaff to 'lean.upon, and alſo bravely to fight, 
whenever he had occaſion to alight ; and he was dreſt 
in a woman's yellow gown, His followers were all 
young, wild, clowniſh people, as hornified as ſo ma- 
ny kids, and as fell as ſo many tigers, naked, and 
perpetually ſinging and dancing country dances : they 


Were 
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were called tityri and ſatires; and were in all eighty 
five thouſand one hundred and thirty three, 

Pan, who brought up the rear, was a monſtrous 
ſort of a thing : for his lower parts were like a goat's, 
his thighs hairy, and his horns bolt upright ; a crim- 
ſon fiery phiz, and a beard: that was none of the 
ſhorteſt, He was a bold, ſtout; daring, deſperate 
fellow, very apt to take pepper in the noſe for yea 
and nay, | | 

In his left hand he held a pipe, and-a crooked ſtick 
in his right, His forces conſiſted alſo wholly of ſa- 
tires, ægipanes, agripanes, ſylvans, fauns, lemures, 


Lares, elves, and hobgoblins; and their number was 


ſeventy-eight thouſand one hundred and fourteen, 
The ſignal or word common to all the army, was 
euohe, 


eee 


CHAF. AL. 


How the battle, in which the good Bac- 
chus overthrew the Indians, was repre- 
ſented in moſaic work. + 


T* the next place we ſaw the repreſentation of the 
good Bacchus's engagement with the Indians, Si- 
lenus, who led the van, was ſweating, puffing, and 
blowing, belabouring his aſs moſt grievouſly : the aſs 
dreadfully opened its wide jaws, drove away the flies 
that plagu'd it, winc'd, flounc'd, went back, and 
beſtir'd itſelf in a moſt terrible manner, as if ſoms 
damn'd gad-bee had ſtung it at the breech, 

The ſatires, captains, ſerjeants, and corporals of 
companies, ſounding (1) the orgies with cornets, in 
| a fu- 


(1) The orgies] The old editions have orties; * of 
100, 
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a furious manner went round the army, ſkipping, ca- 
pering, bounding, jerking, farting, flying out at 
heels, kicking and prancing like mad, encouraging 
their company to fight bravely ; and all the delineated 
army cry d out Euohe ! | 

Firſt the menades. charged the Indians with dread- 
ful ſhouts, and a horrid din of their brazen drums 
and bucklers: the air rung again all-a-round, as the 
moſaic work well expreſſed it. And pray, for the 
future don't ſo much admire (2) Apelles, Ariftides 
the Theban, and others who drew (3) claps of thun- 
der, lightnings, winds, words, manners and. ſpirits, 

We then ſaw the Indian army, who had at laſt ta- 
ken the field, to prevent the devaſtation of the reſt of 
their country, In the front were the elephants, with 
caſtles well garriſon'd on their backs, But the army 
and themſelves were put into diſorder z the dreadful 
cries of the bacchides having fill'd them with conſter- 
nation, and thoſe huge animals turn'd tail, and 
trampled on the men of their patty. 

There you might have ſeen gaffer Silenus on his 
aſs, putting on as hard as he could, ſtriking athwart 
and alongſt, and laying about him Juſtily with his 
ſtaff, after the old faſhion of fencing. His aſs was 
prancing and making after the elephants, gaping and 
martially braying, as it were to ſound-a charge, as he 


1600, as well as the new editions, orgies, which is the 
name given to the feſtivals of Bacchus, Now, as this 
paſſage is taken out of Lucian, who ſays, that in the heat 
of the battle fought by Bacchus againit the Indians, a fa- 
tire of his army ſung an orthie, orthium carmen, I make 


no queſtion, but that we ought to read orthie, opog vopuog, 
a ſort of poem which Herodotus, lib. x, ch. 24, and Au- 
lus Gellius, I. 16, c. 19, tell us Arion tuned his harp to 
before he was flung inro the ſea. 

(2) Apelles] See Pliny, I. 35, c. 10. 

(3) Claps of thunder, &c,} See Pliny in the ſame 
place. 

did 
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did when formerly in the bacchanalian feaſts, he'wak'd 
the (4) nymph Lottis, when Priapus, full of pria- 
piſm, had a mind to priapiſe, (5) while the pretty 
creature was taking a nap. 

There you might have ſeen Pan friſk it with his 
goatith ſhanks about the mænades, and with his ru. 
ſtick pipe excite them to behave themſelves like 
mænades. | 

A little further you might have bleſs'd your eyes 
with the fight of a young ſatire who led ſeventeen 
Kings his priſoners ; and a bacchis who, with her 
ſnakes, hawl'd along no leſs than two and forty cap- 
tains; a little faun, who carried a whole dozen of 
ſtandards taken on the enemy; and goodman Bacchus 
on his chariot, riding to and fro fearleſs of danger, 
making much of his dear carcaſs, and chearfully to- 
ping to all his merry friends, 

Finally, we ſaw the repreſentation of his triumph, 
which was thus, Firſt, his chariot was wholly cover- 
ed with ivy, gathered on the mountain Meros : this 
for its ſcarcity, which you know raiſes the price of 
every thing, and principally of (6) thoſe leaves in 
India, In this Alexander the great follow'd his ex- 
. ample at his Indian triumph. The chariot was drawn 
by elephants join'd together, wherein he was imitated 
by Pompey the great, at Rome, in his African tri- 
umph. In it the good Bacchus was ſeen, drinking 
dut of a mighty urn, which action Marius aped after 


(4) Nymph Lottis] See Ovid's metam. lib. 9. 
(5) While the pretty creature, &c.] See before lib, 3, 
Cap. 8. 
(6) Thoſe leaves in India] It is Theophraſtus's opinion, 
in lib, 16, cap. 34, of Pliny, that throughout India 
there grows no ivy, Thus, we are to read India, in this 
place, conformable to the old editions, not ida, as the 
new ones have it. s 
$ 
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his victory over the Cimbri (7) near Aix in Provence, 
All his army were crown'd with ivy; their javeling, 
bucklers, and drums, were alſo wholly covered with 
it; there was not ſo much as Silenys's aſs, but was 
betrapp'd with it. 
The Indian kings were faſtened. with chains qt 
gold cloſe by the wheels of the chariot ; all-the com- 
pany march*d in pomp with unfpeakable joy, loaded 
with an infinite number of trophies, pageants, and 
ſpoils, playing and ſinging merry (8) epiniciums, 
ſongs of triumph, and alfo rural lays and dithyrambs. 
At the fartheſt end was à proſpect of the land of 
Egypt 3 the Nile with its erocbdiſes, marmofers, (9) 


ibides, monkeys, trochiflos's, or rens, ichneumons, 


or Pharaos mice, hippopotarm, or ſea-horfes, and 
——_— trs gueſts and4neighbours, Bacchus Was 

moving townrts that country under the conduct of 2 
coup le of Horneck beuſts, off one of Which was writ. 
ten in Fol, Apt, and Ofitis on che other; | becaiiſe 
no eines. been deen in vg OR. rt Bacchus 
mes * 


* 9 $#4 2 


ICED | 
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(7). Near Aix] Ry th 1 N 14 ab 
ff Epinieium] Sono van, from the Greek vie 


(9) Ibides} A Kind of flock; ver 
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K: .. K , nV n f NN f 
CHAP. XLI. 


How the temple was illuminated with a 
| wonderful lamp. 


EFORE I proceed to the deſcription of the 
bottle, I'II give you that of an admirable lamp, 
that diſpens'd ſo large a light over all the temple, that, 
tho! it lay under ground, we could diſtinguiſh every 
object as clearly as above it at noon-day, 
In the middle of the roof was fix'd a ring of maſſy 
gold, as thick as my clench'd fiſt, Three chains 
ſomewhat leſs, moſt curjouſly wrought, hung about 
two foot and a half below it, and in a triangle ſup- 
Ported a round plate of fine gold, whoſe diameter or 
breadth did not exceed two cubits and half a ſpan, 
There were four holes in it, in each of which an 
empty ball was faſtened, hollow within, and open o 
top, like a little lamp; its circumference about two 
hands breadth : each ball was of precious ſtone z one 
an amethyſt, another an African carbuncle, the third 
an opale, and the fourth an anthracites ; they were 
full of burning water, five times diſtilled i in a ſerpen- 
tine lymbeck, and inconfumptible, like the oil for- 
merly put into (1) Pallas's golden lamp at Acropolis 


of Athens by Callimachus. In each of them was a 


flaming wick, partly of aſbeſtine flax, as of old ip 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, ſuch as thoſe which 
Cleombrotus, a moſt ſtudious philoſopher, ſaw ; and 
partly of carpaſian flax, which were rather renew'd 
than conſum'd by the fire, 


(1) Pallas s golden lamp, &c. See Plutarch Jad 
and Pauſanias's atticks, nk 
About 
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About two foot and a half below that gold plate, 
the three chains were faſten'd to three handles, that 
were fix'd to a large round lamp of moſt pure chry- 
ſtal, whoſe diameter was a cubit and a half, and 
open'd about two hands breadth -o'top 3; by which 
open place a veſſel of the ſame chryſtal, ſhap*'d ſome» 
what like the lower part of a gourd-like lymbeck, or 
an urinal, was put at the bottom of the great lamp, 
with ſuch a quantity of the afore-mention'd burning 
water, that the flame of aſbeſtine wick reach'd the 
center of the great lamp, This made all its ſpherical 
body ſeem to burn and be in a flame, becauſe the fire 
was juſt at the center and middle paint: ſo that it 
was not more eaſy to fix the eye on it, than on the 
diſk of the ſun; the matter being wonderfully bright 
and ſhining, and the work moſt tranſparent and daz- 
ling, by the reflection of the various colours of the 
precious ſtones, whereof the four ſmall lamps above 


the main lamp were made, and their luſtre was Rill 


variouſly glittering all over the temple. © Then this 
wandering light being darted on the poliſhed. marble 


and agate, 'with which all the inſide of the temple - 


was pargetted, oureyes were entertain'd with a fight 
of all the admirable-colours which the rainbow can 
boaſt, when the ſun darts his — on ſome 7 
ping clouds. 1 

The deſign of the lamp was admirable i in itſelf; ; but, 


in my opinion, what added much to the beauty of 


the whole, was, that round the body of the chryſtal 
lamp, there was carv'd in cataglyphick work; a live- 


y and pleaſant battle of naked boys, mounted on little 


hobby -horſes, with little whirligig-lances and n. 
that ſeem'd made of vine- branches with grapes on 
them: their poſtures generally were very di ihe, 
and their childiſh ſtrife and motions were ſo ingepiouſly 
expreſs'd, that art equall'd nature' in every, propor- 
tion and action. Neither did this feem engraved, but 


Tather hew?d out and imboſs'd, in relief, or, at leaſt 
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like groteſque, which by the artiſt's ſkill has the ap- 
pearance of the roundneſs of the object it — : 
this was partly the 'effet of the various and mot 
charming ligtit, »which flowing out of Oo lamp, fill d 
* * 8 its glorious ray. 
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3 the riclick Bachus ſhew'd us (1) a 
- fantaſtick-folintain in the temple; and 
how the fountain- water (2) had the taſte 


of wine, according to the j imagination 
* of thoſe who of it. 


FHILE we were admiring this incomparable 
"lamp; and the ftupeiidions ſtructure of the 
temple, the venerable prieſteſs Bacbuc, and her at- 
tendants, came to us with jolly fmiling looks; and 
ſeeing us duly -agcoutred, without the leaft difficulty, 
took us into the middle of the temple, where, juſt un» 
der the aſoreſaid lamp, was the fine fantaftick foun- 
Tain, She then ordered ſome cope goblets, and tal- 


2 bv »; 


(2): A fadtafick en de.] This und the next 
e {as they tobe in the — — 
Iy but one, tho mr. M. made two of them; the firſt of 
Which contained but eight lines, according to him, and 
ended at the words fantaſtick' fountain, 

a) on he palin mine, ny} Pliny, lib, 2, cap, 103, 

as 18, 5 credit of Mutianus, that in the iſle of Au- 
1 ros, in dhe temple of Bacchus, there was à fountain 
hed ear, on the fifth of January, never failed 
Having the t of Wine, Baccius de is, lib, 6, 
N ety Wdundance of Exdniples df Tuch vinous 


It b | boys 
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boys of gold, filver, and chryſtal to be brought, and 
kindly. invited us to drink of the liquor that ſprung 
there, which we readily did: for to ſay the truth, 
this (3) fantaſtick fountain was very inviting, and 
its materials and workmanſhip more precious, rare 

and admirable than any thing Plato, ever dreamt of 


m limbo. | 


Its baſis or ground-work was of - moſt pure and 
impid alabaſter, and its height ſomewhat, mare than 
three ſpans ; being a regular heptagon on the out- 
fide, with its ſtylobates or footſteps, arulets, cyma- 
ſus or blunt tops, and .doric undulations about it. 
It was exactly round within, On the middle point 
of each angle brink ſtood a pillar orbiculated, in form 
of a circle of ivory or alabaiter, Theſe were, ſeven 
in number, according to the number of the angles. 

Each pillar's. length, from the baſis to the archi- 
traves, Was near ſeven hands, taking an exact di- 
menſion of its diameter through the center of its 
circumference and inward roundneſs; and it was ſo 
diſpoſed, that caſting our eyes behind one of them, 
whatever, its cube might be, to view its oppoſite, we 
found that the pyramidal cone of our viſual light 
ended at the ſaid centre, and there, by the two op- 
poſites, -form'd an equilateral triangle, whoſe. two 
lines divided the pillar into two equal parts. 

That which we had a mind to meafure, going from 
one ſide to fide to another, two pillars over, at the firſt 
third part of the diſtance between them, was met by 
their lowermoſt and fundamental line, which in a 
conſult line drawn as far as the univerſal center, 


(3) Fantaſtick fountain] Fantaſtick, inaſmuch as the 
lquor which flowed from 1t, had the taſte of whatever 
ſort of wine the drinker fancy'd he was drinking, or 
had a fancy to drink; which laſt, upon ſecond thoughts, 
I take to be the trug meaning of m. du Chat's words: 
avoit en fantaiſie de boire. Judicet lector. I ſuſpect it to 
be a flirt at the ſcripture. 
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equally divided, gave in a juſt partition the diſtance 
of the ſeven oppoſite pillars in a right line; beginning 
at the obtuſe angle on the brink ; as you know that 
an angle is always found plac'd between two others in 
all angular figures odd in number. 

This tacitly gives us to underſtand, that ſeven ſemi- 
diameters are in geometrical proportion, compaſs and 
diſtance, ſomewhat leſs than the circumference of a 
circle, from the figure of which they are extracted; 
that is to ſay, three whole parts, with an eighth and 
2 half, a little more; or a ſeventh and a half, a little 
teſs ; according to the inſtructions given us of old by 
Euclid, Ariſtotle, Archimedes, and others. 

"The firſt pillar, I mean that which fac'd the tem- 
ple gate, was of azure, ſky-colour'd ſaphir, 

The ſecond of hyacinth, a precious ſtone, exactly 
of the colour of the flower into which Ajax's chole- 
rick blood was transformed; the Greek letters Al, 
being ſeen on it in many places. 

The third an anachite diamond, as bright and glit- 
tering as lightning. 


_ © The fourth a maſculin ruby ballais [peach-colour- 


ed] amethyſtiſing, its flame and luſtre ending in vio- 
let or purple, like an amethyſt, * 
The fifth an emerald, above five hundred and fifty 
times more precious than that of (4) Serapis in the 


labyrinth of the Egyptians, and more verdant and 


| thining than thoſe that were fix'd inſtead of eyes in 


the marble lion's head, near king (5) Hermias's 
tomb. | | ö 
The fixth of agate, more admirable and various in 


the diſtinctions of its veins, clouds, and colours, than 


that which (6) Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, ſo mightily 
eſteem'd. 


(a) Serapis] See Pliny, I. 37, e. 5. 
(86) Hermias's] See ibidem. | 
(6) Pyrrhus] See Pliny, I. 37, c. 1. * 


by 
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The ſeventh of ſyenites, tranfparent, of the colour 
of a beryl, and the clear hue of hymetian honey; and 
within it the moon was ſeen, ſach as Wo ſee in the 
{y, (7) ſilent, full, new, and in the wain, © 

Theſe ſtones were aſſign'd to the feven heavenly” 
planets by the ancient Chaldeans ; and that the mean 
eſt capacities might be informed. of this, j uſt at the 
central perpendicular line, on the chapiter of the firſt 
pillar, which was of ſaphir, ſtood the image of Satuin 
in (8) elutian lead, with his ſcythe in his hand, and at 
his feet a crane of gold, very artfully enamell'd ac- 
cording to the native hue of the ſaturnine bird, 

On the ſecond, which was of hyacinth towards the 
left, Jupiter was ſeen in jovetian braſs, and on his 
breaſt an eagle of gold enamell'd to the life. 

On the third was Phcebus in the pureſt gold, and 
a white cock in' his right hand, | 
On the fourth was Mars in corinthian braſs, and a* 
lion at his feet, ap 
On the fifth was Venus in copper, the metal of 
which 49) Ariſtonidas made Athamas's ſtatue, that 
expreſs'd in a bluſhing whiteneſs his confuſion at the 
fight of his ſon Learchus,”who died at his feet of a 
On the ſixth was Mercury in hydrargyre ; I would 
have ſaid quickſilver, had it not been fixed, malleable, 
and unmoveable : that nimble deity had a ſtork at 
his feet, FS | 7 


(7). Silent wa", The new moon not yet ſhining. . 
Camb, dict. luna ſilens. Virg. ſynodical in Gr, | 
(8) Elutian lead] M. M's tranſlation, being done 
from none of the beſt editions, either ancient or modern, 
has it eliacim lead, and others eliciam lead; but the 
right reading is elutian lead, agreeable to Pliny, I. 34, 
c. 16, where he calls this lead elutium, ab aquæ elutione. 
(9) Ariſtonidas] Not Ariſtomides, as mr. M. has it. 
dee Pliny, 1, 34. C. 24. El 
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On the ſeventh was the moon in ſilver, with a grey. 
hound at her feet. 

The ſize of theſe ſtatues was ſomewhat more than 
a third part of the pillars on which they ſtood ; and 
they were ſo admirably wrought, according to ma. 
thematical proportion, that (10) Polycletus's canon 
th rule) could hardly have ſtood i in competition with 

em, 

The baſes of the pillars, the chapiters, the archi, 
traves, zoophores and corniſhes, ' were Phrygian 
work of maſly gold, purer and finer than any that is 
found in the rivers (11) Leede near Montpellier, 
Ganges in India, Po in Italy, Hebrus in Thrace, Ta- 
gus in Spain, and (12) Pactolus in Lydia, 

The ſmall arches between the pillars were of the 
ſame precious fone of which the pillars next to them 
were. Thus that arch was of ſaphir which ended at 
the hyacinth pillar ; and that was, of hyacinth which 
went towards the diamond, and ſo on, 

Above the arches and chapiters of the pillars, on 
the-inward front, a cupola was raiſed to cover the 
fountain: it was ſurrounded by the planetary ſtatues, 
heptagonal at the bottom, and ſpherical e top; and 
of chryſtal ſo pure, tranſparent, well-poliſh'd, whole 
and uniform in all its parts, without veins, clouds, 
flaws, or ſtreaks, that (x3) E never ſaw 
ſuch a one in his life. _ 

Within it were ſeen the twelve ** of the zodiac, 
the twelve months of the year, with their properties, 
the two equinoxes, the ecliptic line, with ſome of the 
moſt remarkable fixed ſtars about the antartick pole, 
and elſewhere, fo e engraven, that I fancy'd 


(ic) Polycletus'! s canon or rule} See Pliny, 1. 3 
. - 

\ (x2) River Leede|} The Lex. From Ledus. 

- (12) Pactolus] Pliny, I. 3, 6. 4. 

(13) Xenocrates] Pliny, 37, „ 2 © e — 
280 5 ut chem 
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them to be the workmanſhip of (14) king Necepſus, 


or Petofiris the antient mathematician, 

On the top of the cupola, juſt over the center of 
the fountain, were three noble long pearls, all of one 
fire, pear-faſhion, perfectly imitating a tear, and ſo 
join'd together as to repreſent a flower-de-lis or lilly, 
each of the flowers ſeeming above a hand's breadth. 
A carbuncle jetted out of its calix or cup, as big as 
an oſtridge's egg, cut ſeven ſquare (that number ſo be- 
loved of nature) and fo prodigiouſly glorious, that 
the fight of it had like to have made us blind; fos the 
fiery ſun, or the pointed lightning, are not more daz- 
zling and unſufferably bright. : 

Now were ſome judicious appraiſers to judge of the 
value of this incomparable fountain, and the lamp of 
which we have ſpake, they would undoubtedly affirm, 
it exceeds that of all the treaſures and curioſities in 
Europe, Afia, and Africa put together, For that 
carbuncle alone would have darkened (13) the pan- 
tharb of Tarchas the Indian magician, with as much 
eaſe as the ſun outſhines and dims the ſtars with his 
meridian rays. 

Now let Cleopatra, that Egyptian quean, boaſt of 
her pair of pendants, thoſe two pearls, one of which 
ſhe cauſed to be (16) diflolv'd in vinegar in the pre- 
ſence of Anthony the triumvir, her gallant ! 

Or let (17) Pompeia Plautina be proud of her dreſs 

cover'd all over with emeralds and pearls curiouſly 


(14) King Necepſus, ng ke „1. 7, e. 49. 

(15) The pantharb, &e. ] See P iloftratus, ). 3, c. 14, 
- f Apollonius's life, Helicdorus likewiſe ſpeaks of this 

NIE 

. (16) Diſſolv'd in vinegar] See Pliny, I. 9, e. 35, and 
Macrobius's ſaturnalia, I. 3, c. 17. 

(17) Pompeia Plautina Rabelais, who it's als 
wrote from his memory, is miſtaken here, and had forgot 
that Pliny, I. 6, c. 35, calls this lady Lollia Paulina. 
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intermix d, ſhe who attracted the eyes of all Rome, 
and was ſaid to be the grave - pit and magazine of the 
conquering robbers of the univerſe. 

The fountain had three tubes or channels of right 
pearl, ſeated in three equilateral angles already men- 
tioned, extended on the margin ; and thoſe channels 
proceeded in a ſnail-like line, winding equally on 
both ſides. 

We look'd on them a while, and had caſt our eyes 
on another ſide, when Bacbuc directed us to watch the 
water: we then heard a moſt harmonious ſound, yet 
ſomewhat ſtopp'd by ſtarts, far diſtant, and ſubter- 
ranean; by which means it was ſtill more pleaſing 
than if .it had been free, uninterrupted, and nearus; 
ſo that our minds were as agreeably entertain'd thro' 
our ears with that charming melody, as they were 
thro' the windows of our eyes, with thoſe delightful 
objects. 

Bacbuc then ſaid, Your philoſophers will not allow, 
that motion is begot by the power of figures; look 
here, and ſee the contrary, By that ſingle ſnail-hke 
motion, equally divided as you ſee, and a five-fold 
infoliature, moveable at every inward meeting, ſuch 
as is the vena cava where it enters into the right ven- 
tricle of the heart; juſt ſo is the flowing of this ſoun · 
tain, and by it an harmony aſcends as high as your 
world's ocean, ; fs 

She then order'd her attendants to make us drink; 


and to tell you the truth of the matter as near as poſ- 


fible, we are not, heaven be prais'd! of the nature 
of a drove of calf-lollies, who ( (18) as your ſpar- 
rows can't feed unleſs you bob them on the tail) muſt 

be 


(18) As your ſparrows, &c.] Here the author has in 
his eye the badauds (cockneys we call em) of Paris, He 
before, in I. 2, c. 14, calls em buvereaux (i. e. ſippers, 

i , tho it may mean water-drinkers) becauſe, 
h a 


/c 
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be rib-roaſted with tough crab- tree, and firk'd into a 
ſtomach, or at leaſt into an humour to eat or drink: 
no, we know better things, and ſcorn to ſcorn any 
man's civility, Who civilly invites us to a drinking 
bout, Bacbuc aſk'd us then, how we liked our tiff. 
We anſwer' d, that it ſeem'd to us good harmleſs ſo- 
ber Adam's liquor, fit to keep a man in the right 
way, and, in a word, meer element; more cool 
and clear than Argyrontes in Ætolia, Peneus in Theſ- 
faly, Axius in Mygdonia, or Cydnus in Cilicia, a 
tempting fight of whoſe cool filver ſtream caus d 
Alexander to prefer the ſhort-liv'd pleaſure of bathing 
himſelf in it, to the inconveniences which he could 
not but foreſee would attend ſo ill-timed an action. 

This, ſaid Bacbuc, comes of not conſidering with 
ourſelves, or underſtanding the motions of the muſcu- 
lous tongue, when the drink glides on it in its way 
tothe ſtomach. Tell me, noble ſtrangers, are your, 
throats lin'd, pav'd, or enamell'd, as formerly was 
that of (19) Pithyllus, nick-nam'd Theutes, that you 
can have 'miſs'd the taſte, reliſh, and flavour of this 
divine liquor? Here, ſaid ſhe, turning towards her 
gentlewoman, bring my ſcrubbing bruſhes, you 
know which, to ſcraps, rake, cleanſe and clear their 
palates. 

They brought immediately ſome ſtately, ſwinging, 
jolly hams; fine, ſubſtantial neats-tongues ; good 
hung-beef, pure and delicate botargos, veniſon, ſau- 
ſages, and ſuch other gullec-ſweepers: And, to com- 
ply with her invitation, we cramm'd and twiſted 


| 4 obſerves; 1. 5 of his de aſſe, the people of Parie, 


generally, drink but little wine. Rabelais calls en: 
calyes (veaux). Now, to play the calf, is properly to 
play the cockney (badaud), Thus badaud may well 
enough come from vitellus. 


0550 Pithyllus] See Athetizris, 1. 1 e. 6, 
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tin we owned ourſelves (20) thoroughly cured of 
thirſt, which before did damnably plague us. 

We are told, continu'd ſhe, that formerly a learned 
and valiant Hebrew chief leading his people through 
the defarts, where they were in danger of being fa. 

miſh'd, obtain'd of God ſome manna, . whoſe taſte 
was to 'them by imagination ſuch as that of meat was 
to them before in reality : thus, drinking of this mi. 
raculous liquor, you'll find its taſte like any wine 
that you ſhall fancy to drink. Come then, fancy and 
drink. We did ſo, and Panurge had no ſooner 
whipp'd off his-brimmer, but he cry'd, By Noah's 
open ſhop, 'tis vin de Baulne, better than ever was 
yet tipp'd over tongue, or may ninety and fixteen de- 
vils ſwallow me. Oh! that to keep its taſte the long- 
er, we gentlemen topers had but necks ſome three 
cubits long, or ſo, as Philoxenus defired to have, or 
at leaſt like a crane's, as (21) Melanthius wiſh'd his, 

On the faith of true lanterners, quoth friar John, 
(22) *tis gallant, ſparkling Greek wine: now, for 
God's ſake, ſweetheart, do but teach me how the 
devil you make it, It ſeems to me Mirevaux wine, 


(20) Thorovghly cured of thirſt] It is indeed in the 
original, tres bien cure de ſoif. But how could that be F 
They had as yet been only preparing themſelves to drink 
ſtoutly, and pour it down luſtily, by eating high- ſeaſon d 
meats. M. du Chat therefore, to make ſenſe of it, has 
added forſque, thus read, tres- bien curez forſque de bel, 
thoroughly cured except as to thirſt, &c. 

(21) Melanthius] It is Athenzus, who I. 1, c. 5, re⸗ 
lates the different wiſhes of theſe two drunkards. 

(22) Tis gallant, ſparkling, Greek wine] The au- 
ther does not uſe the word petillant, ſparkling, but vol- 
tigeant, vaulting, bounding, curvetting, turning round 
on the toe. Neither does he mean real Greek wine, but 
a briſk wine, which like the North-eaſt wind (vent grec 
in French) will make a man bound and curvet, inſtead of 
making any advances forward, , 

ſai 
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ſaid Pantagruel; for before I drank, I ſuppos' 48 
be ſuch. Nothing can be miſlik'd in it, but that 'tis 
cold, colder, I ſay, than the very ice, colder than 


the water of (23) Nonacris and (24) Dirce, or the 


Conthoporian ſpring at Corinth, that froze up the 
ſtomach and nutritive parts of thoſe that drank of it. 
Drink once, twice, or thrice more, faid Bacbuc, 
fill changing your imagination, and you ſhall find its 
taſte and flavour to be exactly that on which you ſhall 
have pitched. Then never preſume to ſay that any 
thing is impoſſible ta God. We never offer'd to fay 
ſuch a thing, ſaid 1; far from it, we maintain he is 
omnipotent. ; 


ee eee 
C HAP. xXLIn. 


How the prieſteſs Bachuc equipt Panurge, 
in order to have the word of the bottle. 


HEN we had thus chatted and tippled, Bac- 
buc aſk'd, Who of you here would have the 


word of the holy bottle? I, your moſt humble little | 


(23) Nonaeris] See Pliny, I. 13, e. a2. 
(24) Dirce] The water of the fountain Dires in Bœo- 
tia, tho” very clear, yet not being particularly renowned 
for its coldneſs, I make no doubt but Rabelais had in his 
head the Dircenna of Martial, the water whereof was as 
cold as ice, Avidam rigens Dircenna placabit fitim, ſays 
that poet in the 51M epigr. of I. 1. It is true, that in- 
ſtead of Dircenna, Rabelais, who did not ſo narrowly 
look into the thing, has writ it Dirce, doubtleſs miſled 
by honeſt Nicolas Perrot, whoſe words on this paſſage of 
Martial are: Dirce & Neme fontes funt frigidiſſimi æſtate 
inter Bilbilim & Segobregam, in ripa fere Salonis amnis. 
So I have een left it Du ce in the text; tho? Pm ſatisfy d 

it is wrong. : 2 | p. 
- = funnel, 
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funnel, an't pleaſe you, quoth Panurge. Friend, 
ſaith ſhe, I have but one thing to tell you, which is, 
that when you come to the oracle, you take care to 
hearken and hear the word only with one ear, This, 
cry'd friar John, is wine of one ear, as Frenchmen 
call it. 

She then wrapt him up in a gaberdine, bound his 
noddle with a goodly clean biggin, clapt over it a felt, 
ſuch as thoſe through which hypocras is diſtill'd, at 
the bottom of which, inſtead of. a cowl, the put three 
obeliſks ; made him draw on a pair of old-faſhion'd 
codpieces inſtead of mittens, girded him about with 
three bagpipes bound together, bath'd his jobbernol 
thrice in the fountain ; then threw a handful of meal 
on his phiz, fix*'d three cock's feathers on the right 
fide of the hypocratical felt, made him take a jant 
nine times round the fountain, cauſed him to take 
three little leaps, and to bump his a- ſeven times 
againſt the ground, repeating I don't know what 
kind of conjurations all the while in the Toſcan 
tongue, and ever and anon reading in a ritual, or 
book of ceremonies, carried after her by one of her 
myſtagogues. | | 

For my part, may I never ſtir, if I don't really be- 
lieve, that neither Numa Pompilius,the ſecond king 
of the Romans, nor the Cerites of Tuſcia, nor the 
ald Hebrew captain, ever inſtituted ſo many ceremo- 
nies as I then ſaw performed; nor were ever half fo 
many religious forms uſed by the ſouthſayers of Mem- 
phis in Egypt to Apis; or by the Euboians, at Rham- 
nus, (1) to Rhamnuſia; or to (2) Jupiter Ammon, or 


(i) To Rhamnuſia] Here m. du Chat ſays, Rabelais 
has confounded the falſe with the true, after a moſt ridi- 
culous manner. M. du C's note, I think, is no leſs! 
confuſed, He ſeems to me at prefent, to have explain'd 
obſcurum par obſcurius. He fays Rhamnuſia was the 
goddeſs fortune, Camb. dict. ſays, the goddeſs of revenge. 
(2) Jupiter Ammon] See ER 144 5 1 
7 * * 
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to (3) Feronia, | 
When ſhe had thus accoutred my gentleman, ſhe 
took him out of our company, and led him out of the 
temple through a golden gate on the right, into a 
round chapel made of tranſparent ſpeculary ſtones, 
by whoſe ſolid clearneſs the ſun's light ſhined there 
thro* the precipice of the rock (4) without any win- 
dows or other entrance, and ſo eaſy and fully diſperſed 
itſelf through the greater temple, that the light ſeem- 
ed rather to ſpring out of it than to flow into it. 
The workmanſhip was not leſs rare than that of 
(5) the ſacred temple at Ravenna, or that in the 


iſland 


(3) Feronia] M. du Chat having ſaid nothing of this 
goddeſs, and not having time myſelf to conſult books a- 
bout her, I ſhall tranſcribe the account which the authors 
of the Cambridge dictionary give of her, Feronia, dict. a 
ferendis arboribus, A goddeſs of the woods: for it is 
ſtoried, that when her grove in the mountain Soracte 
was burnt down, the people carried thither her picture, 
and preſently the woods ſprang afreſh, There is a ſpring 
alſo in that grove, according to Horace. Servius ſays, 
ſhe was a nymph of Campania ; and makes her alſo the 
goddeſs of freemen, in whoſe temple, having ſhaved their 
heads, they put on their cap, the badge of liberty. 

(4) Without any windows, &c.] An imitation of Pli- 
ny's deſcription of the temple of Fortune of Seius, built 
by Nero, . 36, c. 22. g 4 

(5) The facred temple of Ravenna] Underſtand this 
of the cathedral church of Ravenna. It was anciently a 
temple conſecrated to Hercules, In the cloſe of the Vth 
century, or in the beginning of theVIth, Theodoric, king 
of Italy, built on the ruins of this ancient edifice the 
church which Rabelais here ſpeaks of; a church ſu- 
perb and magnificent in the higheſt degree, according to 
the account Theodoric himſelf gives of it in his letter to 
Agapetus prefe& of Rome; but whoſe immenſe riches 
the French no more ſpared than they did that of private 
families after the battle of Ravenna ip 1512. See Caſ- 


ſiodorus, 
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iſland of Chemnis in Egypt. Nor muſt I forget to tell 
you, that the work of that round chapel was contri- 
ved with fuch a ſymmetry, that its diameter was juſt 
the height of the vault. | 
In the middle of it was an heptagonal fountain of 
fine alabaſter moſt artfully wrought, full of water, 
Which was ſo clear, that it might have paſs'd for 
element in its purity and ſimplicity, The ſacred bot. 
tle was in it to the middle, clad in pure fine cryſtal, 
of an oval ſhape, except its muzzle, which was 
fomewhat wider than was confiſtent with that 
figure, | 


How Bacbuc, the high-prieſteſs, brought 
| Panurge before the holy bottle. 


HERE the noble prieſteſs Racbuc made Pa- 
nurge ſtoop and kiſs the brink of the fountain; 
then bad him rife and dance three (1) ithymbi. 
Which done, ſhe ordered him to fit down, between 
two ſtools placed there for that purpoſe, his arſe up- 
on the ground. Then ſhe opened her. ritual book, 
and whiſpering in his left ear, made him ſing an epi- 
teny, inſerted here in the figure of the bottle. 


Kodorus, I. 1. ep. 6, and Francis Scot's itinerarium 
Italiæ, in his chapter of the city of Ravenna, but more 
eſpecially concerning the temple of Ravenna, Peter Fer- 
retti in his VII books of the exarchate, 

(x) Dances in honour of Bacchus, 


BOTTLE] 
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Wy BOTT LE! whoſe 1 
Does ten thouſand fecrets keep, | 
” With attentive ear I wait ; 
Eaſe my mind, and ſpeak my fate, 
Soul of, joy! like Bacchus, we 
Mare than India gain by thee, 
Truths unborn thy juice reveals, 
Which futurity conceals, 
Antidote to frauds and lies 
Wine, that mounts us to the ties, 
f May thy father Noah's brood 
| Like him drown, but in thy flood. 
Speak, ſo may the liquid mine 
Or rubies or of diamonds, ſhine, _ 
Bottle } whoſe myſterious deep, 
Does ten thouſand ſecrets keep, 
With attentive ear I wait; 
* my mind, and ſpeak my fate. 
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When Panurge had ſung, 'Bacbuc throw'd I don't 
know what into the fountain, and ſtrait its water be- 
gan to boil in good earneſt, Juſt for the wortd as doth 
the great monaſtical pot at (1) Bourgueil, when *tis 
high holiday there. Friend Panurge was liſtening 
with one ear, and Bacbuc kneeled by him, when 
ſuch a kind of humming was heard out of the bottle, 
as is made by a ſwarm of bees bred in the fleſh of a 
young bull kill'&and dreſs d accord hg to Ariſtzus's 
art, or ſuch a8 8 made when a bolt flies out of a 
eroſs-· bow d When a ſhower falls on a ſudden in 
ſummer. Immediately after this was heard the word 
FkINC, By cob's body, cry'd Panurge, tis broken, 
or crack d at leaft, not to tell a lie for the matter; 
ſor, even ſo do chryſtal bottles ſpeak in our country, 
when they burſt near the fire. | 

© Batbuc arofe, and gently taking Panurge under the 
arms, ſaid, F riend, offer your thanks to indulgent 
heaven, as reaſon requires: you have ſoon had the 


| word of the goddeſs-bottle; and the kindeſt, moſt 


favourable and certain word of an anſwer that 1 ever 
et heard her give, ſince I officiated here at her moſt 
cred oracle : riſe, let us go to chapter, in whoſe - 
gloſs that fine word is explain'd, With all my heart, | 
uoth Panurge; by jingo, I'm juſt, as wiſe as I- was 
la year: light, where's the book? Turn it over, 
FR? s the chapter? Let's ſee this merry glols. 


(5 Bourgueil] St. Peter of Bourgoeil, of the order of 
St. is, a royal abbey in the —— of Angers. 
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How Bacbuc. explain'd the word of the 
| | -. goddeſs bottle. 


ACBUC having thrown I don't know what in- 
to the fountain, ſtrait the water ceas'd to boil 
and then-ſhe took Panurge into the greater temple, in 
the central-place, where was the enlivening fountain, 
There the took out à (1) hugeous filver book, in 
the ſhape/of a (2) half tierce, or hogſhead, of ſen- 
tences : and having fill'd it at the fountain, ſaid to 
him; The philoſophers, preachers, and doctors of 
your world, feed you up with fine words and cant at 
the ears; now, here we really incorporate our pre- 
cepts at the mouth, Therefore I'll not ſay to you, 
read this chapter, fee this 'gloſs: no, I ſay to you, 
taſte me this fine chapter, ſwallow me this rare gloſs. 
Formerly (3) an ancient prophet of the Jewiſh nation 
eat a book, and became a clerk even to the very 


| (1) A hugeous filver book] The monks uſed to make 
their drinking cups in the ſhape of maſs-books and prayer. 
books, to deceive the world. | 
(2) 1 It may not be impertineut here to re- 
fer to 2 book call'd la mappemonde papiſtique, (map of 
popery) p. $2, which gives an account of a certain ſham 
deato (ſaint) at Venice, who, by the help of five or ſix ſuch 
books, would ſpend five or ſix days together in retirement, 
and make believe he ſubſiſted all the while by a miracle, 
At laſt theſe devotional books were found to be no other 
than ſo many caſes, ſome fill'd with march-pains made of 
the beſt and fleſhieſtparts of capons and partridges, and 
the others ſo many flaggons full of malmſey- wine. 
(3) An ancient prophet] Ezekiel, c. i, & lil, 


tecth } 
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teeth ! now will I have you drink one, that you may 
be a clerk to your very liver. Here, open your man. 
dibules, 

Panurge gaping as wide as his jaws would ſtretch, 
Bacbuc took the filvet.book, at leaſt we took it for 2 
real book, for it look'd juſt for, the world like a bre- 
viary ; but, in truth, it was a breviary, or flaſk of 
right Falernian wine. as it came from the grape, which 
ſhe made him ſwallow every drop. 

By Bacchus, quoth Panurge, this was a notable 
chapter, a moſt authentic gloſs, o' my word; Is this all 
that the triſmegiſtian bottle's word means? I' troth l 
like it extremely, it went down like mother's milk. 
Nothing more, return d Bacbuc : for trinc is a panom- 
phean word, that is, a word underſtood, us d, and 
celebrated by all nations, and ſigniſies, drink, 

Some ſay in your world, that ſack is a word us d 
in all tongues, and juſtly admitted in the ſame ſenſe 
among all nations: for, as Eſop's fable bath it, all 
men are born with a ſack at the neck, naturally nee - 


dy, and begging of each other; neither can the moſt 


powerful king be without the help of other men, or 
can any one that's poor ſubſiſt without the rich, tho? 


he be never ſo proud and inſdlent; nay, even were it 
(4) Hippias the philoſopher, who boaſted he could do 
every thing. Much leſs cam any one make ſhift with- 


out drink than without a fack. Therefore here we 


hold not that laughing, but that drinking is the di- 
Ringuiſhing character of man, I don't ſay drinking, 

taking that word fingly and abſolutely in the trite 
ſenſe; no, beaſts then might put in for a ſhare; I 
mean drinking cool delicious wine. For you muſt 
know, my beloved,. that by wine we become divine; 
neither can there be a ſurer argument, or a leſs deceit- 
ful divination, Your (5) academics affert the ſame, 


when they make the etymology of wine, which the 


(4) Hippias, &c.] See Plato in his Hippias minor. 
( 5) e! Varro, &c. | 
Greeks 
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Greeks call OI NO Z, to be from vis, ſtrength, vir. 
tue, and power; for tis in its power to fill the foul 
with all truth, learning, and. philoſophy. 

If you obſerve what is written in ionian letters on 
the temple gate, you may have underſtood that truth 
is in wine, (6) The goddeſs bottle therefore directs 
you to the divine liquor; be yourſelf the expounder 
of your undertaking, * 
Tis inpoſſible, ſuid Puitagruel to Panurge, to fpenk 
more to the purpoſe than does this true prieſteſs : you 
may remember I told you as much when you firſt 
ſpoke to me about it. 
 Trinc then: what ſays your heart, elevated by 
Bacchic enthuſiaſm ? _ oil; ven ford ol 

With this, quoth Panurge, 


Trine, trinc 4 by Bacehus, let us tops, 2 


And tope again; for, no I hope 

To ſee ſome brawny, juicy rump, 
And tickle't with my carnal ſtump. 

E'er long, my friends, I ſhall de wedded, 
Sure as my trap- ſtick has a red head 
And my ſweet wife ſhall hold the combat, 
Long as my baws/can on ber bum beat. 
O what a battle of a- fighting 

Will there be ! which I much delight in? 
What pleaſant pains then ſhall I take 

To keep myſelf and ſpouſe awake 

All heart and juice, I'lI-up and ride, 

And nike a dutchefs of my bride, 


Sing Io pzean ! londly ſing £20 


To Hymen, who all joys will-bring. 


(6) The goddefs bottle direkte you to the divine liquor] - 


Only cheer up your hearts and be merry; and for every 
thing elſe, ſo you hold faſt your integrity, and tnaintain 
the character of a worthy honeſt man, hate ver ſtate or 
condition of life may fall to your lot, martied or ſingle, 
God will love you, and be your friend, and all good men 
will eſteem you. 

0 Woll, 
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Wen, friar John, I'll take my oath, 
This oracle is full of troth; 
Intelligible truth it bears, 

More certain than the ſieve and ſheers. 


kan?» HAF. XVI. 


_ Panurge and the reſt rhim'd with 
poetick fury. 


THA 1 a pox ails the fellow ? quoth friar John, 
* Stark ſtaring mad, or bewitch'd o- my word! 
Do but hear the chiming dotterel gabble in rhime, 
What o' devil has he ſwallow'd ? His eyes roll in his 
logger-head, juſt for the world like a dying goat's, 
Will the addle-pated'wight have the grace to ſheer off ? 
Will he rid us of his damn'd company, to go ſhite out 
his naſty rhiming balderdaſh in ſome bog-houſe ? Will 
no body be ſo kind as to cram ſome dog' s- bur down 
the poor cur's gullet ? or will he, monk- like, run his 
fiſt up to the elbow into his throat to his very maw, 
to ſcour and clear his flanks ? Will he take a hair of 
the ſame dog ? 


Pantagruel chid friar John, and ſaid; 


Bold monk, forbear ; this, I'll affure ye, 
Proceeds all from poetick fury ; ; 

Warm'd by the God, inſpir'd with wine, 
His human ſoul is made divine. 


For without jeſt, . 
His hallow'd. breaſt, | 7 
With wine poſleſs'd, 0 
Cou'd have no reſt, | — NI 
Till h'had expreſs'd 

Some thoughts at leaſt 
Of his great gueſt. 


Then 
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Then ſtrait hg flies * 
Above the ſkies, wp De, 
And molifies, apap 55 
With prophefies, . DEN 
Our miſeries, Fa g 
| And fince divinely he's inſpir d, 
Adore the ſoul by wine acquir = {ps 
And let the toſs-pot be admir* nog 


How ! quoth the friar, is the fit of rhiming. upon 
you too? Is't come to that? Then we are all pepper- 
ed, or the devil pepper me. What would I not give 
to have Gargantua ſee us while weare in this maggotty 
crambo-vein ! Now may I be curſt with living on 
that damn'd empty food, if I can tell, whether, I ſhall 
ſcape the catching diſtemper, The devil a-bit do I 
underſtand which way to go about it: however, the 
ſpirit of fuſtain poſſeſſes us all, I find, Well, by St. 
John, I'll poetiſe, ſince every body does; I find it 
coming, Stay, and pray pardon me, if I don't rhime 
in (x) crimſon ; tis my firſt eſſay, 

(2) Thou, who canſt water turn to wine, 
Transform my bum by power divine 
Into a lantern, that may light _ 

My neighbour i in the darkeſt night, 


(1) Crimſon] Craimok (crimſon) in French does not 

ſo much ſignify a particular colour, as the perfection of 
. any colour whatſoever. Thus they "by. rouge-cramoiſi 

(red crimſon) violet-cramoiſi (violet-crimſon.) We fay 

a knave in grain, and ſo too they fay ( ſot en cramoiſi) an 

aſs in grain, as much as to ſay an aſs or fool in perfection. 

Thus, to rhime in crimſon, is, properly ſpeaking, to make 

as excellent verſes in their kind, as crimſon is in matter 

of colours. 

(2) Thou, who canſt, &c.] It is more prophane in the 
French original a good deal; it is too impious even in _=_ 
tranſlation : but we muſt conſider a monk ſpeaks it, 
honeſt Martin Luther us'd to excuſe his rapping out — 
oath now and then; Conſider was bred a rn 


Panurge 
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| Panurge then proceeds in his rapture, and ſays: 
| From Pythian Tripos ne'er were heard 
More truths, nor more to be rever'd, _ 
| I think from Delphos to this ſpring, 
oy Some wizard brought that conj'ring thing, | 
| 4 Had honeſt Plutarch here been toping, _ 
| He then ſo long e 

_ To find, according to his wiſhes, - 

7 bracles are mute 18 fiſhes 

AKA Delphos : now the reafon's clear, 

| No more at Delphos they*te, 1 8 
| Niere 3s the kripös, cht of Which” * 1 
Is ſpoke the dootn of por and Ws 
i For (3) Ane foes relate ' 
1 x This Bottle is the womb of fits: Tu 
Prolific of niyftetious We, ba 475 
And big with Prefctence arvine: BAF 
It brings: the truth with bieder dont, 11 
Beſides you RAV t A Penny wört. 
So, friar John, I muſt exhort you © * e 
| To watt 4 word that may import U 
* And to enquire, ft ban ws hg, 
If it hall be your tuck do marry, l 


Friar John anſwers him in a rage, and ths: ; | 


How, marry y Pt: Benner bot, 
And his rr cp A, N peer ddt. . | 
No man Bae me Cer mali judge + 
S ry 
Or that,peelgatlink Ver will dg | 
Upon a pauhrꝝ petticoat. . "0 OR ne de 
- - PU ne era nberty betray ty tas 

All for a little leap-frog — 3 811 
And ever after wWeat᷑ 4 clog © Sor 
lake monkey; or tke munen. aj, ů(b 

No, I'd not have, upon my _ is 

Great Alex der fer oy Wiley” "iy 


(3) Athenzus] Lib, 2, cp. 1. 


Nor 


———— 
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Nor Pompey, nor his dad-in-law, 

Who did each other clapper-claw, 

Not the beſt he that wears a head, _- - 4 
Shall win me to his truckle-bed, 


* pulling off his gaberdine and myſtical accou- 
trements, reply d: - 
Wherefore thou ſhalt, thou filthy beaſt, 

Be damn'd twelve fathoms deep at leaſt; 

While 1 ſhall reign in paradiſe, | 5 
Whence on thy loggerhead I'll piſs, | 

Now when that dreadful hour is come, 

That thou in hell receiv'ſt thy doom, 

Ev'n there, I know, thou'lt play ſome trick, 

And Proſerpine ſhan't ſcape a prick _ 

Of the long pin within thy breeches. 

But when thou'rt uſing theſe capriches, 
And catterwauling in her cavern, , 

Send Pluto to the fartheſt tavern, 

For the beſt wine that's to'be had, 
' Leſt he ſhould ſee, and run dom mide 

She's kind, and ever did admire | 

A well. fed monk, or well-hung friar. | 
So to, quoth friar John, thou old noddy, thou 
doddipol'd ninny, go to the devil thou'rt prating of; 
I've done with rhiming; the (4) rheum gripes me at 
f. * eee come. 


(4) Rheum] He has rhim's himſelf into a rheum, 5 
Marot ſays in his ſhort epiſtle to the king: 106 


Et en rimant, bien ſouvent je mi enthime. 
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MOOT TITTY 


C HAP. XLVII. 


Mow we took our leave of Bacbuc, and 
left the oracle of the holy bottle. 


O not trouble yourfelf about any thing here, 


ſaid the prieſteſs to the friar ; if you be but ſa. 
tisfied, we are, Here below, in theſe circumcentral 
regions, we place the ſovereign good not in taking and 
receiving, but in beſtowing and giving; ſo that we 
eſteem ourſelves bappy, not if we take and receive 
much of others, as perhaps the ſects of teachers do in 
your world, but rather if we impart and give much, 
All I have to beg of you, is that you leave us here 
your names in writing, in this ritual, She then 
open'd a fine large book, and as we gave our names, 
one of her (ſhe) myſtagogues, with a gold pin, drew 
ſome lines on it, as if ſhe had been writing; but we 
could not ſee any characters. * BE 
This done, the fiPd three {mall leather veſſels with 
wknmaftick water; and giving them into our hands, 
bid, Now, my friends, you may depatr, and may that 
intollectual fphere; whoſe center is every where, and 
circumference no where, 'whom we call G OD, keep 
vou in his abniglity proteQion, When you come in- 
to your world, do not fail to affirm and witneſs, chat 
the greateſt treaſures, and moſt admirable things, are 
hidden under ground; and not without reaſon, 
Ceres was worſhipp'd, becauſe ſhe taught mankind 
the art of | huſbandry, and by the uſe of corn, which 
the invented, aboliſh'd that beaſtly way of feeding on 
acorns ; and ſhe grievouſly lamented (1) her W 
a- 


er) She grievoully lamented, &c. ] By what follows, 
| one 
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baniſhment into our ſubterranean regions, certainly 
foreſeeing that Proſerpine would meet with more ex- 
cellent things, mors deſirable enjoyments below, than 
ſhe her mother could be bleſt with above, 

What do you think is become of the art of forcing 
the thunder and celeſtial fire down, which the wiſe 
Prometheus had formerly invented? Tis moſt certain 
you have loſt it; tis no more on your hemiſphere : 
but here below we have it. And, without a cauſe, 
you ſometimes wonder to ſee whole towns burnt and 
deſtroy'd by lightning and ethereal fire, and are at a 
loſs about knowing from whom, by whom, and to 
what end, thoſe dreadful miſchiefs were ſent, Now, 
they are familfar and ufaal to us; and your philoſo- 
phers, who complain that the ancients have left them 
nothing to write of, or to invent, are very much mi- 
ſtaken, Thofe phenomena which you ſee in the ſky; 
whatever the ſurface of the earth affords you, and the 
ſea, and every river contains, is not to be compar'd 
with what is hid within the bowels of the earth. 

For this reaſon the fubterranean ruler has juſtly 
gain'd, in almoſt every language, the epithet of rich. 
Now, whon your ſages ſhall wholly apply their minds 
to a diligent and ftudious fearch after truth, humbly 
begging the affiſtance of the fovereign God, whom 
formerly the Egyptians' in their language call'd, The 
Hidden and the ConceaPd, and invoking him by that 
name, beſeech him to reveal and make himſelf known 
to them, that almighty Being will out of his infinite 
goodnels, not only raake his creatures, but even him. 
ſelf, known to them, 

Thus will they be guided by good lanterns. For 
all the ancient philoſophers and ſages have held two 


one wou'd think ſhe ſhould rather have envy'd her daughe 
ter, But great wits may ſay any thing, and reaſon any 
how. I wonder m. du Chat takes no notice of this in- 
couſiſtency of Rabelais. 


M 2 things 
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things neceſſary, ſafely and pleaſantly to arrive at the 
knowledge of God and true wiſdom ; firſt, God's gra- 
cious guidance, then man's affiſtance, NIE 
So among the philoſophers, Zoroaſter took Ari. 
maſpes for the companion of his travels; Æ ſculapius, 
Mercury; Orpheus, Muſzus ; Pythagoras, (2) Aglao- 
phemus; and among princes and warriors, Hercules, 
in his moſt difficult atchievements, had his ſingular 
friend Theſeus ; Ulyſſes, Diomedes ; /Eneas, Achates; 
you follow'd their examples, and came under the con- 
duct of an illuſtrious lantern : (3) now, in God's 
name depart, and may he go along with you 


( 2) Aglaophemus] Czlius Rhodiginus, lib. 23, cap. 
» Of his ancient readings, ſays: Quz ſane ratio admiran- 
da Zoroaftri veterum theologorum principi Arimaſpem 
conciliavit, Æſculapium Mercurio, Orpheo, Muſzum, 
Pythagoræ Aglaophemum, It is plain, that Rabelais, 
who is not altogether ſo much an original as many take 
him to be, as appears by m. du Chat's notes in abundance 
of inſtances] has copied this paſſage, See Jamblicus, 
Marcilius Ficinus, and Picus de la Mirandula, concern- 
ing this favourite of Pythagoras. 
(3) Now, in God's name depart, and may he go along 
with you |] The uſual words of thi: French preachers 
concluding their ſermons, 


The End of the Fifth Book of the Heroic Deeds 
and Sayings of the Noble PaxnTacrvuEL, 


82 
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The moſt certain, net and infallible 
(1) PANTAGRUELIAN PROGNOSTI- 
CATION, for the Lear that's to come, 
and ever and aye. Calculated for the 

benefit and noddification of the 

giddy-brain'd and weather-wiſe 

Wou'd-be's. | 


By Maſter Alcofribas Naſier, Architriclin 8 
the afore-mention'd Pantagtuel. 


n 


1 


a 7H 


a T 0 TH E | 
Courteous READER, 
GREETING, | 
H AVING conſider'd the infinite abuſes arifing 


from the whole (2) cart-loads of Louvain 

prognoſtications, made (3) in the ſhadow of 

a pot of drink, or ſo; I have here calculated one of 

the moſt ſure and unerring that ever was ſeen in _— 
' an 


(1) Pantagruelian prognoftication] I can't exacti ſay 
in what year this piece was firſt publiſh'd ; but there is a 
Gothic edition of 1535, by Francis Juſtus, in 12m0s 

M 3 printed 
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and white, as hereafter you'll find. For, doubtleſs, 
conſidering what the royal prophet ſays to God inthe 
fifth pſalm, Thou ſhalt deſtroy them that ſpeak leaſ- 
ing, 'tis a heinous, foul, and crying fin to tell a 


_ damn'd wilful he, thereby to deceive the poor gaping 


world, greedy of novelties; ſuch as the French, above 
all others, have been time out of mind, as Cæſar in 
his commentaries, and John de Gravot, in his Gallic 
mythologies, have ſet down, Which is daily obſerv- 
able throughout all France, where the firſt queſtions, 
which you ſhall put to people newly arriv'd, are, 
What news ? Is there no news ſtirring ? What do they 
fay? What's the diſcourſe abroad? And ſo inquiſitive 
they are, that they'll be ſtark-ſtaring mad at thoſe 


\ 
printed at L and I doubt not there were other edi. 
tions of it before 7 for by Calvin's firſt letter, dated 
1533, it is apparent that Pantagruel was not unknown 
to the world, However that be, it is certain Rabelais is 
not ſo much the inventor of this ingenious ſatire, as was 
Bong. mous German, 1 beginning CE the 
century, compaled juſt a one in bis own 
tongue, which was td inn Latin, and enlarged, 
by James Henrichmann another German. This laſt, in 
the year 1508, dedicated it to the baron de Schwart- 
zenberg, and to the poet Henry Bebel, with an invitation 
to him to join it to his Facetize, as he actually did in the 
edition thereof, which came out in 1512. See the two 
preliminary epiſtles of Bebelius's Facetiz, edition of 
Antwerp 1541. | 
(2) Whole cart-loads of Louvain prognoftications] 
This tallies with the following words of Henrichmann's 
preliminary epiftle : Quotannis quidam ex ſyderum ra · 
tione ac motu terreſtrium mentiuntur futuros effectus, 
Kque poſtea literis mandantes, publics omnibus legendum 
exhibent, IIlos autem ſæpiſſimè in judicio ſuo falſos eſſe 
videmus, adeo ut vulgus nunc illorum ſeripta mendaciorum 
libellos palàm vocitare audeant. 
(3) In the ſhadow of a pot of drink] In the ſhadow 
of aglaſs of wine: 3 Vombre d'ung verte de vin. — 
. ho 
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who come out of ſtrange countries, unleſs they bring 
2 whole budget-fall of ſtrange ſtories, calling them 
dolts, blockheads, ninny-hammers, and filly ouffs. 

Since then, they are ſo ready to aſk after news, 
and conſequently the more glibly (wallow down 
every flim-flam ſtory that's told them, were it not 
expedient that ſome people, on whoſe faith we might 
depend, ſhould hold offices of intelligence on the 
frontiers of the kingdom, and have a competent fa- 
lary allowed them for nothing elſe but to examine 
the news that is brought, whether it is true or no ? 
Yea, verily, friends, Even fo did me good maſter 
Pantagruel through all the countries of Utopia and 
Dipſody : whenes it comes that his territories are ſs 
proſperous, that at preſent they can't tell how to 
make away with their wine faſt enough, but are fain 
to let it run about in waſte, if plenty of good fel- 
lows from other parts do not come to help them off 
with it, ' | 

Being therefore defirous to ſatisfy the curiofity of 
every good companion, I have tumbled over and 
over all the pantarchs of the heavens, calculated the 
quadrates of the moon, hook'd out whatever all the 
(4) aſtrophiles, (5) hypernepheliſts, (6) anemophy- 
laxes, (7) uranopetes, (8) ombrophores, and the 
devil and all of them, have thought; and then hav- 
ing conferr*d with Empedocles upon the whole, who, 
by the way, defires to be kindly remember*d to you, 
J have here cramm'd the pith, marrow, and matter 


(4) Aſtrophiles] Star-lovers, Gr. . 

( :) 7 — 5 Such as by their ſpeculations 
raiſe themſelves above the clouds. Gr. | 

(6) Anemophylaxes] Thoſe who bend their thoughts 
to foretel the blowing of the winds, Gr. 

(7) Uranopetes] Thoſe who ſcale the heavens, Gr. 

(8) Ombrophores] Thoſe whoſe application conſiſts in 
foretelling the rain, Gr. 
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of the ſubſtance of it. into a few chapters. Aſſur- 
ing you that I ſay nothing of it, but what I think; 
and that I think nothing of it, but what it is; and 
there is no more to be known. in thoſe matters, than 
what you are going to read. As for any thing that 
may hereafter be ſaid over and above, it will come to 
paſs, per' anture aye, per anture ns 

Take notice by the by, that if you don't delieve 
every ſyllable, iota, and tittle of it, you do me a 
great deal of wrong, for which, either here or elſe. 
where, you may chance to be claw'd off with a ven- 
geance, A good ſalt-eel, crab-tree, or bull's-pizzle 
may be plentifully beſtowed on your outward man, 
You may take pepper in the noſe, and ſnuff and ſuck 
up the air as you would oyſters, as much as you 
pleaſe; (9) 'tis all one for that. 

Well, however, come, ſnite your PS my little 
children; and you old doating father grey-beards 
pull out your beſt eyes, d' on your barnacles, and in 


the ſcale of the ſanctuary, weigh me every tittle « 


mor 1 am Boing to tell you. 


* 9) *Tis all one for that] Here mr. Motteur mould 
has added : For depend upon't, there will be hot work 
at the oven, if the baker don't fall aſleep. Car hardi- 
ment il y aura de bien chauffez ſi le fournier ne s'endort. 
Upon which concluſion of the ſentence, and its begin- 
ning with the arguillades, (i. e. the whippings with an 
cel, or an eel's ſkin), M. du Chat obſerves, that it is a 
warning to the French proteſtants to quit the kingdom 
betimes, or prepare to be infallibly burnt in it, ſince 
their enemies had ſworn to deſtroy them root and branch. 


Of 


* 
* 
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ISSUER DISSAA SNSIIANNNG 


Of the golden number, 


(2) 1 N GOLDEN NUMBER non eſt inventus 7 
cannot find it this year by any calcula- 
tion that I have made, Let's go on ; verte folium, 


turn over leaf, 


(x) The golden number] It runs thus in the origi- 
nal: Of the golden number, non dicitnr ; becauſe I can». 
not find it, &c. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the governor and lord aſcendant this 
year. 


Hatſoever thoſe blindfolded blockheadly fools 

the aſtrologers of Louvain, Norimberg, Tu- 
bing, and Lyons, may tell ye, don't you feed your- 
ſelves up with whims and fancies, nor believe there is 
any governor of the whole univerſe this year, but 

God the creator, who by his divine word rules and 
governs all ; by whom all things are in their nature, 
propriety, and conditions, and without whoſe pre- 
ſervation and governance -all things in a moment 
would be reduced to nothing, as out of nothing they 
were by him created, For of him comes, in him is, 
and by him is made perfect every being, and all life 


and motion, as ſays A trumpet, my lord 
St. Paul, Rom. the 11th. 


Therefore the ruler of this year, and of all others, 
according to our authentic ſolution, will be God al- 
mighty. And neither Saturn, nor Mars, nor Jupi- 
ter, nor any other planet, nor the very angels, nor 
ſaints, nor men, nor devils, ſhall have any virtue, 
efficacy, or influence whatſoever, unleſs God of his 
good pleaſure gives it them, As Avicen ſays, ſe- 
cond cauſes have not any influence or action what- 
foever, if the firſt cauſe did not influence them. 


Does not the good little mannikin ſpeak truth, 
hunk ye? 


CHAP. 


# 
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CHAP, II. 
Of the eclipſes this year. 


HIS year there will be ſo many eclipſes of the 

ſun and moon, that I fear, (not unjuſtly) (1) 

our pockets will ſuffer inanition, be full empty, and 
our feeling at a loſs, Saturn will be retrograde, Ve- 
nus direct, Mercury as unfix*d as quickſilver, And 
a pack of planets wen't go as you would have them. 
For this reaſon the crabs will go ſide-long, and 
the rope- makers backward ; the little ſtools will get 
upon the benches, and the ſpits on the racks, and 
the bands on the hats; and many a one's yard will 
hang down and dandle for want of leathern pouches ; 
fleas will be generally black ; bacon will ran away 
from peaſe in lent ; the belly will waddle before 
the a- will fit down firſt; there won't be a bean 
left in a twelfth-cake, nor an ace in afluſh; the 
dice won't run as you with, tho” you cog them, and 
the chance that you defire will ſeldom come ; brutes 
Hall ſpeak in ſeveral places; ſhrovetide will have its 
day; one part of the world ſhall diſguiſe itfelf to 
gull and chouſe the other, and run about the ſtreets 
like a parcel of addle pated animals and mad devils z 
ſuch a hurly-burly was never ſeen ſines the devil was 


a little boy; and there will be above ſeven and 


twenty irregular verbs made this year, (2) if Priſcian 
don't hold them in. 1f God don't help us, we ſhall 
+ have 


{r) Our pockets, Kr.] By the fan, cbymifs mean 
tod; and by the moon, Giver. 
(2) If Priſciaa, r.] Priſcian i here put for grammar 


in general, 6— - Pa - 1 
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have our hands and hearts full, But on the other 
fide, if he be with us, nothing can hurt us, as ſays 
the cœleſtial ſtar-gazer, who was rapt into the third 
heaven, Romans the 8th, - Si Deus pro nobis, quis 
contra nos? If God be for us, who can be againſt 
us ? In good faith, nemo domine, no body an't like 
your worthip ; for he is as powerful as he is good, 
Here for the ſame, praiſe ye his holy name, 


gag . fp A EEE 


(1) CH AP. III. 
Of the diſeaſes this year. 


HIS year the ſtone- blind ſhall ſee but very lit- 

tle; the deaf ſhall hear but ſcurvily; the 
dumb ſhan't ſpeak very plain; the rich ſhall be 
ſomewhat in a better cafe than the poor, and the 
healthy than the fick, Whole flocks, herds, and 
droves of ſheep, ſwine, and oxen, cocks and hens, 
ducks and drakes, geeſe and ganders, ſhall go to pot; 
but the mortality will not be altogether fo great a- 
mong apes, monkies, baboons, .and dromedaries, 
As for old age, twill be incurable this year, be- 
cauſe of the years paſt, Thoſe who are ſick of the 
pleuriſy will feel a plaguy ſtitch in their ſides ; thoſe 
who are troubled with the thoro'-go-nimble, or wild - 


ſubject to PLIES eſpecially in the verbs, at that time; ; 
ſome ſaying alla, others allit, allerent, allirent, and ah- 
larent 3 mors for mordu, querre for querir, and an hun- 
= others, which were uſed for the moſt part indiffe- 
ou 

0 1) Chap. 111] This chapter is ſo like that which 1. 
ach. Fortius Rindelbergius of Antwerp has intitled 
dicula, fed jucunda, quædam vaticinia, 3 I 529.) 
py I 2 not which of = two is the original. 


ſquirt, 
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ſquirt, will often proſtitute their blind cheeks to the 
bog-houſe; catarrhs this year ſhall diſtil from the 
brain on the lower parts; fore eyes will by no means 
help the fight; ears ſhall be at leaſt as ſcarce and 
ſhort in Gaſcony, and among knights of the poſt, as 
ever: a moſt horrid and dreadful, virulent, malig- 
nant, catching, perverſe, and odious malady, ſhall 
be almoſt epidemical, inſomuch that many ſhall run 
mad upon it, not knowing what nail to drive to 
keep the wolf from the door ; very often plotting, 
contriving, cudgelling, and puzzling their weak 
ſhallow- brains, and ſyllogizing and prying up and 
down for the philoſopher's ſtone, tho* they only get 
Midas's lugs by the bargain. I quake for very fear 
when 1 think on't; for 1 aſſure you, few will eſcape 
this diſeaſe, which Averroes calls lack of money: and 
by conſequence of the laſt year's comet, and Saturn's 
retrogradation, a huge drivelling he-ſcoundrel, all 
be-crinkum'd, be-ſcabb'd, and collyflower'd with 
the pox, ſhall die in the ſpital + at his death will be 4 


horrid clutter between the cats and the rats, hounds 


and hares, hawks and ducks, and eke between the 
. eggs. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the fruits of the earth this year, 


Find by the calculations of (1) Albumazar, in 
his book of the great conjunction, and elſewhere, 
that this will be a plentiful year of all manner of good 
things to thoſe who have cone : but your hops of 


(.) Albumazar] An Arabian philoſopher and aſtrolo- 
er who lived about the year 910 of the chriſtian æra. 


Picardy 
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Picardy will go near to fare the worſe for the cold, 
As for oats, they'll be a great help to horſes. I 
dare ſay, there won't be much more bacon than 
ſwine. Piſces having the aſcendant, 'twill be a 
mighty year for muſcles, cockles, and perriwinkles, 
Mercury ſomewhat threatens our parſly-beds ; yet 
parfly will be to be had for money. Hemp will grow 
faſter than the children of this age, and ſome will 
find there's but too much on't. There will be but 
a very few bon-thretiens, but choak-pears in abun- 
dance, As for corn, wine, fruit, and herbs, there 
never was ſuch plenty as will be now, if poor folks 
may have their with, 


IrvrFeprty$0:970pere0eeeeeeye 
CHAP. V. 
Of the diſpoſition of the people this year. 


Nis the oddeft whimfſy in the world, to fancy 
there are ſtars for kings, popes, and great 
dons, any more than for the poor and needy. As if, 
tonſlooth, ſome new ſtars wore made Gince the flood, 
or ſince Romulus or Pharamond, at the making ſome- 
body king; a thing that (1) Tiiboulet or Caillette 
would have been aſham'd to have ſaid; and yet they 
were men of no common learning or fame ; and for 
ought you or I know, this ſame 'Triboulet may have 
been of the kings of Caſtille's blood in Noah's ark, 
and Caillette of that of (2) king Priamz Now, mark 
\ 

(x) Triboulet or Caillette] Two court-fools. 

(2) King — He jokes upon thoſe writers who' 
very orderly trace the genealogy of the kings of Spain up 
to Adam, and deduce the deſcemt of the kings of France 
from king Fram, 


ye 
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ye me, thoſe odd notions come from nothing in the 
world, but want of faith: I ſay, the true catholick 
faith. Therefore reſting fully ſatisfied that the ſtars 
care not a fart more for kings than for beggars, nor 
a jot more for your rich topping fellows, than for the 
moſt ſorry, mangy, louſy raſcal; I'll een leave 
other addle- pated fortune-tellers to peak of the great 
folks, and I will only talk of the little ones. | 
And inthe fir place, of thoſe who are ſubject to 
Saturn; as for example, ſuch as lack the ready, 
zealous or horn-mad ſeHf-tormenting prigs, dreaming 
fops, crabbed eves-droppers, raving doating churts,. 
hatchers and brooders of miſchief, ſuſpicious diſtruſt, 
ful ſlouches, (3) mole-catchers, cloſe-fiſted griping 
miſers, vſurers and pawnbrokers, chriſtian-jews, 
pinch- cruſu, hold - faſts, michers and penny-fathers; 
redeemers of dipt, mortgag d, and bleeding copy- 
holds and meſſunges, fleccers of ſheat' d aſſes, ſhoe- 
makers and tranſlators, tanners, bricklayers, bell- 
founders, compounders of loans, patchers, clowters,. 
and botchers of old trumpery ftuf, and all moping 
melancholic folks, hall not have this year whateves 
they'd have; and (4) will think more than once 
how they may get good ſtore of the king's pictures 
(3) Mole-catchers] Avaricious money-hunters, who, 
in order to come at riches, which the earth containg is 
its bowels, never ceafe digging and delving, as it were, 
like the antient French miners, call'd franc-taupin, {from 
talpa a mole.) Soe this explain d bots: 


(4) WII more than onee how they may get the 


king's — Tt is in the original, Will ſtudy hard 
about the invention of the holy croſs, The — 
(or — of the holy croſs, is a folemn holiday cele- 
waned the church of Rome on the third ef May: 
or device to get money; and that's what it 
net 12 a merry alluſion to the other. "Theſe 
double entendres, with which our author abounds, are 
very pretty in the French, dut not aways capable: of 
being rendered into Engliſh, - - 
into 
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into their clutches : in the mean time they'll hardly 
throw ſhoulders of mutton out at the windows, and 
will often ſcratch their working noddles where they 
do not itch, | 

As for thoſe who are under Jupiter, as canting 
vermin, bigots, pardon-pedlers, voluminous abbre- 
viators, ſcribblers of breves, (g) copiſts, pope's bull - 
makers, dataries, pettifoggers, capuchins, monks, 
hermits, hypocrites, cuſhion-thumping mountebanks, 
ſpiritual comedians, forms of holineſs, pater-noſter 
faces, wheadling ' gablers, wry-neck*d ſcoundrels, 
' ſpoilers of paper, (6) ſtately gulls, (7) notch'd-cropt- 
ear d meacocks, publick regiſter's clerks, clergy- 
taylors, wafer-makers, roſary-makers, engroſſers of 
deeds, notaries, grave-bubbles, protocoles, prompters 
to ſpeakers, and deceitful makers of promiſes, ſhall fare 
according as they have money, So many clergymen 
will die, that there will not be men enough found on 
whom their benefices may be conferr*d, ſo that many 


(5) copiſts] Petty fcribes in the court of Rome, who 
the bulls in order for ingroſſing. See Eraſmus's 
praiſe of folly, on the words Tot copiſtæ. Infimi ſcribe, 
qui bullas quas vocant effingunt Rome, Eraſmus laughs 
at the word copiſta as barbarous Latin. And in the epi- 
Rles obſc. viror. lib. 2, in that of Dr, Hackſtro, (chopt- 
ſtraw) non placet mihi Romz : quia copiſtæ & curteſani, 

{courtiers) ſunt ita ſuperbi, quod non creditis. 
(6) Stately gulls] So indeed Cotgrave has engliſh'd 
Rabelais's word prelingnauts, but m. du Chat is more 
rticular : a chief in a court of judicature, who (in 
bike manner as a taſter (un preguſte). takes the eſſay of 
meats with his tongue) ſums up and preſents the opinion 
of the ot her judges before he declares his on. od 
; (7) Notch' d-cropt-ear d, Fly Eſperrucquetz, which 
Cotgrave ſays is one that wears long locks, or curl'd 
hair ; but it really means, as m. M. tranſlates, it, what, 
the Italians call toſato, ſenza zazzera, crop-hair'd, 
without a periwig. (Efperruque.) ,* | 
: : will 


WG, ii 
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will hold two, three, four, or more. The tribe of 
hypocrites ſhall loſe a good deal of its antient fame, 
ſince the world is grown a rake, and will not be. 
fool'd much longer, as Avenzagel ſaith, 2: 
; Thoſe who are under Mars, as hangmen, cut- 
throats, dead-doing fellows, free-booters, hedge- 
birds, footpads and highwaymen, catchpoles, bum- 
bailiffs, beadles and watchmen, reformadoes, tooth- 
drawers and corn-cutters, pintle-ſmiths, ſhavers and 
frig-beards, butchers, coiners, paultry quacks and (8) 
mountebanks, renegadoes, apoſtates and marraniz*d 
miſcreants, incendiaries or boutefeus, chimney-ſweep- 
ers, booriſh cluſter-fiſts, charcoal-men, alchymiſts, 
merchants of eel-ſkins and egg-ſhells, gridiron and rat- 
tle-makers, cooks, paultry pedlars, thraſh-mongers 
and ſpangle-makers, bracelet-makers, lantern-makers 
and tinkers, this year will do fine things; but ſome 
of them will be ſomewhat ſubje& to be rib-roaſted,- 
and have a St. Andrew's croſs ſcor*d over their job- 
bernols at unawares, This year one of thoſe wor- 
thy perſons will -go nigh'to be made a field-biſhop, 
and, mounted on a horſe that was foal'd of am 
acorn, give the paſſengers a bleſfing with his legs. 
Thoſe who belong to Sol, as topers, quaffers, . 
whipcans, toſpots, whittled, mellow, cupſhotten 
{willers, merry-greeks with crimſon ſnouts of their 
own dying ; fat, purſy gorbellies, brewers of wine 


(3) Mountebanks] Tacuins, In the edition of 1 542, 
it is avicenniſts. Moſt of the reſt have taquins, becauſe 
they knew not what taciiin meant, Buhahylyha Ben- 
Gezla an Arabian, phyſician to Charlemagne, writ a 
book intituled, Tacũons; a word which ſignifies tables, 
repertories, becauſe they were tables containing an enu- 
meration of all diſtempers with their cures, This book 
was tranſlated from the Arabic into Latin by a Jew, 
Farrogut, another phyfician of Charlemagne's. The 
tranſlation is ſtill in being, tho” the original is loſt, See 
forther in du Chat, | Oy 
ang 
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and of beer, bottlers of hay, porters, mowers; mend. 
ers of til'd, ſlated, and thatch'd houſes, burthen- 
bearers, packers, ſhepherds, ox-keepers, and cow- 
herds, ſwine-herds and hog-drivers, fowlers and 
bird-catchers, gardeners, barn-keepers, hedgers, 
common mumpers and vagabonds, day-labourers, 
ſcowerers of greaſy thrum-caps, ſtuffers and bum- 
baſters of pack-ſaddles, rag-merchants, idle luſks, 
flothful idlebies, and drowſy loiterers, ſmell-feaſts 
and ſnap-gobbets, gentlemen generally wearing ſhirts 
with neck-bands, or heartily deſiring to wear ſuch ; 
all theſe will be hale and ſharp ſet, and not troubled 
with the gout at the grinders, or a ſtoppage at the 
gullet, when at a feaſt on free - coſt. 

Thoſe whom Venus is ſaid to rule, as punks, jilts, 
| Airts, queans, morts, doxies, ftrumpets, buttocks, 
 blowings, tits, pure ones, concubines, convenients, 
cracks, drabs, trulls, light-ſkirts, wrigglers, miſſes, 
cats, rigs, try'd virgins, honarabas, berbers-chairs, 
hedge-whores, wagtails, cockatrices, Whipſters, 
twiggers, harlots, kept - wenches, kind - hearted- 
things, ladies of pleaſure,by what titles or names ſoever 
dignified or diſtinguiſh'd ; bawds, pimps, panders, 
procurers, and mutton-brokers; wenchers, leachers, 
ſhakers, fmockers, couſins, cullies, ſtallions and 
bellibumpers; ganymedes, bardachoes, huffle, 
ingles, fricatrices, he-whores and ſodomites ; ſwag- 
gering huff-ſnuffs, bouncing bullies, braggadocio's, 
tory- rory rakes and tantivy-boys; pepper d, clapp'd 
and pox'd dabblers; ſhanker d, colliflower'd, car- 
buncled martyrs and confeſſors of Venus; covers, 
ruffian-rogues, and hedge-creepers ; female cham- 
berlains; nomina mulierum defmentia in eſs, ut, 
laundreſs, ſempſtreſs, hoſteſs, &c, & in er, ut, 
mantua- maker, bed- maker, bar-keeper, fruiterer, 
c. all theſe will be famous this year. But when 
the ſun enters Cancer, and other ſigns, let them be- 
Ware * the crinkams and its attendants ; as ſhankers, 


claps, 
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claps, virulent gonorrheas, cordees, | buboes, or 
running-nags, pock-royals, botches, wens or condy- 
loms, tetters, ſcabs, nodes, glands, tumours, car- 
noſities, c. Nuns ſhall hardly conceive without 
carnal copulation z very few virgins ſhall have milk 
at the breaſts, 

As for thoſe who come under Mercury, as ſharpers, 
rooks, - cozeners, ſetters, as ſherks, cheats, pick- 
pockets, divers, buttocking foiles, thieves, millers, 
night-walkers, maſters of arts, decretiſts, picklocks, 
deet-ſtealers, hedge rhymers, compoſers of ſerious. 
doggril metre, merry- andres, jack-puddings, tum- 
blers, maſters in the art of hocus pocus, legerde- 
main, and powder of prelinpinpin ; fach as break 
Priſcian's bead, quibblers and punters, Rationers, 
paper-makers, card-makers, and pirates, will ſtrive 
to appear more merry than they'il often be: ſome- 
times they'll laugh without any cauſe, and will be 
pretty apt to be blown up, ſh--- i'th* plum-bag, and 
march off, (9) unleſs they find themſdlves better 
ſtor'd with chink, and ſtronger of the cod than they 
need be, 2 

Thoſe who belong to madam Luna, as hawkers of 
almanacks and pamphlets, huntſmen, oſtridge- catch 
ers, falconers, couriers, ſalt-carriers, lunaticks, mag- 
gotty fools, crack-brain'd coxcombs, addle-pated 
frantick wights, giddy, whimſical foplings, exchange» 
brokers, poſt- boys, foot-boys, tennis court Keepers 
boys, glaſs-mongers, light-horſe, watermen, ma- 
riners, meſſengers, rakcrs, and gleaners, will not 


(o) Unleſs, &c,] Wrong: to the laſt degree wrong. 
Read, if they find themſelves, &c, not, unleſs they find 
themſelves, &c. ils ſe trovent plus d' argent, &c, not 
s'ils ne ſe trovent plus d'argent, &c, It means, that 
nothing can hinder them from running away with your 
money, but your not truſting em with it, Again, in- 
ead of need be, read ſhou'd be. | 
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long ſtay in a place this year. However, ſo many 
ſwag-bellies and puff-bags will hardly go to (10) 
St, Hiacco, (11) as there did in the year 524. Great 
numbers of (12) pilgrims will come down from the 
mountains of Savoy and Auvergne; but Sagitarius 
ſorely threatens them with kib'd heels. 


ne eee 
| CHAP. VI 
Of the condition of ſome countries. 


T H E noble kingdom of France ſhall proſper and 
triumph zhis year in all (2) pleaſures and de- 
lights, ſo that foreign nations ſhall willingly retire 
thither, Preſents of noſegays, and feaſts on birth« 
. (10) St. Hiacco] St. James in Galicia, | | 
: (x1) As there did in the year 524] There had been 
publiſh'd many predictions, which, on account of the 
grand conjunction of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, in the 
fign of Piſces in 1524, did declare there wopld be in Fe- 
druary that year a ſecond univerfal deluge :_ there needed 
ne more to ſend the Germans, at that tifffe very much 
addicted to pilgrimaging, in ſhoals to St. James in Ga- 
hcia, This is what is here meant by Rabelais, who by 
| lifrelofres means the German pilgrims, who began to 
grow ſcarce after the reformation had got good footing 
among them, | 
(12) Pilgrims] Miquelots in the original, Young 
people who were wont to go on pilgrimage to St. Mi- 
chael (thence their name miquelots, I ſuppoſe). Theſe 
occaſioned the proverb, Little beggars go to St, 
great ones to St, James, | 

(1) Pleaſures and delights] France enjoy'd peace from 
the treaty concluded at Cambray 1529 ; but the famine 
which happened in that kingdom about that time, occa- 
fioned the pjague, and both thoſe ſcourges _— 
* 5 therein 
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days, and ſaints-days, treats, paſtimes, and a 
thouſand ſports, ſhall keep up the mirth. There 
will be plenty of delicious wines; many radiſhes in 
Limoſin; ſtore of cheſtnuts in Perigord and Dau- 
phine z a deal of olives in Languedoc ; whole ſhoals 
of ſand in Olone; a world of fiſh in the ſea; ſwarms 
of ſtars in the firmament; abundance of ſalt at 
Brouage ; and prodigious quantities of corn, pulſe, 
kitchen-herbs, flowers, fruit, butter, cheeſe, milk, 

and other dajry goods. | No plague, no' war, no 
vexation, A fart for poverty; hang ſorrow, caſt 
away care, Old gold, ſuch as your double ducats, 
roſe-nobles, angels, ſpankers, ſpur-royals, and well- 
wool'd ſheep of Berry will once more be in faſhion, 
and plenty of ſeraphs and crowns with a ſun upon 
them, However, about midſummer you are threa- 
ten'd with an invaſion by black fleas, and weevils of 
la Deviniere. A Deo, nil eſt ex omni parte beatum; 
nothing is yet found that's perfectly happy; but care 


muſt be taken to curb them with ſtore of evening 


nuncions. 


Italy, Romania, Naples and Sicily will remain 
where they ſtood laſt year. People will be (2) very 
thoughtful there towards the latter end of lent, and 
ſometimes will (3) rave and dream at noon-day. 


cherein till the beginning of 1534. Therefore, either 
this prognoſtication was not publiſh'd till x 534, at ſoon- 
eſt, or Rabelais was much out in his gueſſing. 

(a ) Very thoughtſul, &c,] Will think of their fins, 
which they are to confeſs at Eafter, 

(3) Rave and dream at noon-day] In the original 
there's no rave, but only dream, and m. du Chat ſays 
Rabelais alludes to the conſtant cuſtom of the people o 
Rome totake a nap of two hours immediately after din- 
ner ; not in bed, but in eaſy leather chairs made on pur-- 
poſe with backs and ff rings to move higher or lower. 
See Miſſon's Ronny 15 33. 
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Germany, Switzerland, Saxony, Straſburgh, Ant. 
werp, &. will thrive upon't, if they don't fail to 
do ſo, Woe be to pardon-pedlars, if they come a- 
mong them: 1 dare engage that there will not be 
many (4) yearly obits, trentals, and ſervices for the 
dead founded there. 

Spain, Caſtile, Portugal, and Arragon will be ſub. 
ject to (5) ſudden thirft, and young and old will be 
wofully afraid of dying: for which reaſon they'll be 
ſure to keep themſelves (6) warm when tis cold; 
and will often tell over their money if they have any. 

England, Scotland, and the (7) Eaſterlings, will 
be but (8) indifferent Pantagruelifts, Wine would 
at leaſt prove as whotſome to them as beer, provided 
it were good and delicious, When they fit at table, 
their beſt hopes will be the after-garme, St. Traig- 
nant of Scotland will work miracles and ſh--- won. 
ders like mad; but the devil-a-bit he'll fee the better 
for all the candies that will be offer'd him, if (9) 
Aries aſcending does not fumble, and rumble, tum- 


(4) Yearly] Wrong: read, there will not de many 
obits, &c, founded there this year, eſte annee (not year- 
iy.) For now the reformation had taken deep root, 

(5) Sudden thirſts] No fudden in Rabelais: great 
thirſts, if you will: alterations in French, not alterca- 
tions, as ſome editions have it. M. du Chat” s note here 
is two- fold: theſe countries are very hot, and the in- 
quifition there ſpares no 

(6) Warm when ts cold} It is only warm is the 
original: that is, fays m. du Chat, people there ſhould 
keep cloſe and ſnug, not only becauſe the evening dews 
— — there, but that they may give the inquiſi- 
tion no advantage over 

3 Eafterlings] Otherwiſe Ofteslins, See Commines, 

5, C. 18. 

(8) Indifferent Pantagrueliſts] Will not _— * 
wine to drink when they have æ mind to't. 

{9 __ The pope, and his power. 


ble, 
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ble, ſtumble, and be humble; tho? he grumble, and 
de leorn ' d, and unhorn'd. | 

The Muſcovites, Indians, Perſians, and Troglo- 
dytes, will often be troubled with the bloody flux, 
becauſe they will not be ridden, tupp'd, and ram'd 
by the Ramanifts, confidering the ball of Sagirarius 
aſcendant. The Bohemians, Jews, and Egyptians 
will not be brought this year to conform with the faid 
Romaniſts,. as they expe; Venus bitterly threatens 
them with (10) wens at che throat, if they do not 
condeſcend to the will of the (12) king of the papil- 
lons. 


(1) Eſcargots [ſnails] (13) Sarabouytes, (14) 


cauquemarres, [nightmares] canibals ſniall be peſter- 
| ed 


(19), Wens at the throat] Gibbets, | 
(123). The king, &c.] The king of France: in the 
original, roy de ions (ſes this explain'd elſewhere.) 
What Rabelais — to hint at here is the Bohemians, 
&c, who by an edict were baniſh'd the kingdom, 
on pain of being hang' d. [Boemien likewiſe means a 

ply. . 

2 Eſcargots] This does not mean fnails ſtrictly, in 
this place at leaſt, but, as m. du Chat obſerves, monks 
and other religious, to whom the diſeipline (whip) ſeems 
to be inſtead of'a fla to drive away thoſe troubleſome 
inſets, Rabelais calls them efcargots (ſnails) either be- 
cauſe as in e. 40, L mad that like beetles, they 
eat the turd of the world, (feed upon the fins of the peo- 
ple) or elſeg-becaufe- that beng covered with the cow), 
they reſemblWſmailsintheir Mes. 

(13) Sarabowytes] Or rather ſarabaites, ſpoken of in 
the laſt ch. of 1. 2, and ch. 64, of 1. 4, were, in old 
times, a certain ſort of religious, who lived in the utmoſt 
licentioutneſs and diſſolution. 

(14) Cauquemarres] From calcare mares. Theſe 
are the ſame religious whom elſewhere Rabelais calls far- 
fadets, a name by which he likewiſe calls the hobgob- 
lins, and raw-head and bloody-bones, To theſe, _ 

the 


will give themſelves will reduce them to the 


\ 
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ed with-ox-flies [informers, promoters] and will 
have but little heart to play on the cymbals, and 
tongs and eye Cor, to letcher] unleſs guaiacum be 
in requeſt, | ' 

As for Auſtria, Hungary, and Turky, by my 
troth, my dainty lads, I can't tell how they'll do; 
neither does pilgarlick trouble his head a jot about it, 
conſidering the ſun's brave entrance into Capricornus; 
and if you chance to know more of the. matter than 


Ido, pray ſcatter no words, keep it to PTA 


but ſtay for the lame poſt. 


the preceding, our author declares that the boa. om they 


e con- 
dition with canibals, and other nations of America, 
who, not knowing how to make themſelves elothes (at 
leaſt, not caring to do it) ſuffer great inconveniencies 
from 'the flies, when the Europeans don't come and 
fetch their guaiacum, in return for which ned. ara 
give them clothes to cover chem. 


45 
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OF THE * 
Four SEASONS of the YEAR. 
CHAP. vn. 


Of the Spring. 


N all this year's revolution there will be but one 

moon, neither will it be new, I dare warran 
you are damnably down o'the mouth about it ; (1) 
you who do not believe in God, and perſecute his holy 
and divine word, as alſo thoſe that ſtand up for it, Buy 
you may e'en hang yourſelves out of the way; I tell 
you there will never be any other moon than that 
which God created in the beginning of the world, 
and which was placed in the ſky to light and guide 
mankind by night; But, in good ſooth, I'll not 
infer thence that it never ſhows to the earth and 
earthly people a decreaſe or increaſe of its light, ac- 
cording as it is nearer the ſun or further from it. 
No, no; why ſhould I ſay this? for, wherefore, 
becauſe, however, notwithſtanding, that, &c, and 
let none of you hereafter pray that heaven may keep 
her from the wolves ; for they II not meddle with 
her this twelve months, I'll warrant you, A propos, 
now I think on't, you'll ſee as many flowers again 
this ſeaſon as in all the other three; neither ſhall that 
man be thought a fool, who'll have wit enough to 
lay by money, and get together more of it this 


(1) You who do not, as No lutheran could- have 
expreſs'd himſelf in ſtronger | 


V IL oa N quarter 
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quarter than he will do of (2) cobwebs in the whole 
year, The (3) griftons, and marrons, (men who 
make the ways paſſable in great ſnows, and dwell on 
the mountains of Savoy and Dauphine) and the hy- 
perboreans, that are perpetually furr'd with ſnow, 
are to miſs this ſeaſon, and have none on't: for Avi. 
cenna tells us, tis not ſpring till the ſnow does melt 
away on the mountains, (4) Believe the liar, I 
have known the time when men reckoned ver, or 
the ſpring, to begin when the ſun enter'd into the 
firſt degree of Aries, If they reckon it otherwiſe 
now, I knock under, and mum's the word. 


rns 


C-H-A p. VII. 
Of. Summer. 


N ̃ the ſummer I can't juſtly tell you what kind of 

wind will blow: but this I know, that it ought 
to be warm weather then, and now and then a ſea- 
breeze, However, if. things: ſhould fall out other-, 
wiſe, you muſt be ſure not to curſe God ; for he is 
wiſer than we, and knows what's fit for us far better 
than We ourſelves; you may take my word for't, 


(2) Cobwebs] It ſhould be herrings, arancs: tho? 
ſame editions have it araignes. M. du Chat ſays, Ra- 
belais here means, that in the ſpring people had better 
keep their money, than lay it out in. herrings, which 
are good for nothing in that ſeaſon of the year. 

(3) Griffons] Gryphons : men, who, like true grif- 
fins, climb up the ſharpeſt and ſteepeſt rocks. 

(4) Believe the liar] Croyez ce porteur, in the origi- 
nal; believe the bearer ; i, e, I Rand, to what he, ſays 
about the matter. 9 


hat- 
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whatever (1) Haly and his gang may have ſaid. It 
will be a delicious thing to be merry, and drink copl 
vine; though ſome have ſaid there is nothing more 


contrary to- thirſt, I believe it; and indeed contraria 
contrariis curantur, 


N.. A CA , 


CM AP, II. 
Of Autumn. 


N autumn men will make wine, or before or after 
it ; *tis all one to me, ſo we have but good bub 
and nippitati enough: foul miſtakes will then be in; 
ſeaſon, for many a one will think only to burſt at the 
broad-ſide by the way of fizzle-cum-funk,, and will 
foully give their breeches a clyſter with a fæcal de- 
coction. As for thoſe men and women who have 
vow'd to faſt till the ſtars be in the heavens, they 
may e' en from this preſent hour begin to feed like 
farmers by my particular grant and diſpenſation. 
Neither do they begin of the ſooneſt; for thoſe pretty 
twinkling things have been fix'd there above fixteen 
thouſand and I can't tell how. many days, and ftuck 
in to the purpoſe. too, let me tell you. Nor would 
have you for the future hope to catch larks* When 
the ſky falls: for on my honour that will not happen 
in your time, Legions of hypocritical church- vermin, 
cucullated ſham ſaints, pedlars and hawkers of par- 
dons, (1) perpetual mumpers and mumblers of ori- 


(1) Haly] An Arabian phileſopher and mathema- 
tician, Voſſius de ſcient. mathem, (on the credit of 
Luke Gaurie) places him in 1202. Helvic. tabl. 33, 
in 1121. 

(1) Perpetual mumpers] In the original it is perpetu- 


ons, and means all rhonks z whoſe communities never 
die, but are perpetual, 


N 2 ſons. 
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ſons, and other ſuch gangs of raſcally ſcoundrels will. 
come (2) out of their dens. Scape that ſcape can, ſay 
I, Harkee me, take heed alſo of the bones when- 
ever you eat fiſh, and God preſerve you from a doſe 
of ratſbane too, 


CHAP. X. 
Of Winter. 


N winter, in my filly opinion, thoſe men will not 
be overwiſe who'll ſell their fur*d gowns, ſwans- 
ſkins, and other warm clothes, to buy fuel ; neither 
did the ancients uſe to do ſo, ſays Avenzouart, Tf 
it chance to rain, don't fret yourſelves ; ſo much the 
leſs duſt you'll have when you go abroad, Keep 
yourſelves as hot as toaſts, d'ye hear: beware of 
catarrhs ; drink of the beſt, till the other ſort mend; 
and pray henceforth ſh--- no more o'bed, (1) Oh 
| ho! poultry, do you build your neſts ſo high? 


(2) Out of their dens] With a ſe to catch from 
the country-folks all they can of their harveſt, 

(2) Oh ho! poultry, &c.] A mere joke, or trivial 
pleaſantry, put here by Rabelais out of the gaiety or 
- wantonneſs of his humour, without any relation to what 
went before, Other noted authors, both comical and ſe- 
rious, have uſed the very ſame words at the winding up 
of their works, Philip d' Alcippe for one, John Edouard 
du Monin for another, cum multis aliis, * 


The end of the Pantagruelian prognoſtication. 
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PANTAGRUEL's Limoſin, 


Grand excoriator of the latiale tongue; 
mention'd Book II, Chap. VI. 


To his own amiciflim, reſiding at the inclite 


and famoſiſſim urb of Lugdun. 

UR auricles, percuſs'd by fame ſonorous, 

Your mirabundous acts have brought be- 
fore us. 


Your placid life, here inaudite before, 
Repletes the town of Lugdun ore and ore : 
Where nymphs convening three times thrice divine, 
Proſtrate themſelves as vot'ries at your ſhrine, 
Some, voluntarily fly into your arms, 
For your opiparous or aureous charms : 
Some, tender ſouls ! on you themſelves obtrude, 
Mov'd by your tongue's moſt melleous dulcitude, 
Your phraſe, robuſtly propt, with eaſe produces 
Fractions in many weak virgineous cruiſes: 
N 3 


When 
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When you're placientated, the fort is won; 
Id eſt, when © er y'impel the matter on, 


You therefore, if your appetite defires 
New dapes each hour, purfue what that requires, 


It ſated with your urban ſtale fruitions, 


Or with your half unnatural coitions, 
You to your neighb'ring rural fund migrate, 


And there your laſſate corps re-animate, 


There ev*ry joy to you is an oblation, 


In which your ingeny finds deleQation. 


— 


The gay Merul and Warbling Philomel, 

To pleaſe you, ſtrive each other to excel. 

Their plaiſant notes triſtitious thoughts confound, 
And wake your ſoul with their letating ſound. 


To that amæne receſs the rural quire, 
Sylvanus, ſatyrs, fauns, and Pan retire: 
Gods, demigods, nymphs, dryads, naiads meet, 
And leave their manſions for your dulcior ſeat ; 
And when the turb is once accumulate, 
Jucund jucundity's immenſurate, . 
With ſumptuous cates divine ambrofia joins, 
And neQar there exuperates all your wines, 
With this each dry eſuriant gueſt replete is, 
As at the feaſt of Peleus and his Thetis. 
Then all ariſe ; the tables here ſublate ; 
In arbors, ſome themſelves refocillate; 
Some in ferine venation take delight ; 
For cony-caption ſome have appetite : 
In fine, ludes omniform are there invented, 
And every indoles and ſenſe contented. 
Pleaſure invades, pain abdicates the mind: 
What more in heaven can its grand tenants find! 

* * 

While we, alas ! muſt ſtill obambulate, 
Sequacious of the court and courtier's fate; | 
O moſt 


WORK 8. 


O moſt infauſt who optates there to live ! 
An aulic life no ſolid joys can give. 


We've been cruciated fince your laſt migration, 


With an indefinent obequitation : 
Our boots and legs have not been ſeparated, 
While we the Burgade lands have conculcated, 
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Lute, unds, and ſands did long our march oppoſe, 


And aſp'rous rocks, the bulwarks of our foes, 


But now I'll not too many verbs effund, 
Nor with our ills your auricles obtund: 
Nor all our martial conflicts repreſent, 
Obſefles, ſtorms, and fights ſanguinolent: 
When angry Mars Burgundia cicatris'd, 
And friend with friend in dolors ſympathis'd ; 
Deſp'rate of conqueſt, thro' dire accidents, 
Apert we jac'd to th' æther without tents, 
At laſt the kind, tho' rigid brume came on; 
The camp was dereli&t, and all are gone. 
For when hybernal evils appropinque, 
The legions on their hybernacles think, 


So, when the bellic ſeaſon was expir'd, 
Wiſely the regal majeſty retir'd. 
To Fonſbellaqueus now the monarch's come, 
The nobleſt maſter to the nobleſt dome: 
No more had Nero's match'd its noble pride, 


Than with tlie king the tyraht could have vy d. 


Were ev*n Diana's temple rais'd again, 

The regal palace would echpſe the fane, 

"Tis true, you've ocul'd it in times præterit, 

But ev'ry day 't has meliorated merit, 

And thoſe who ſupervis'd it noct heſtern, 

In hodiern hores, will major things diſcern. 

Opining to reviſe a ſtructure new, 

Where art ſurpaſs'd itſelf, and nature too. 
Now, to apply my primary ingredient, 


That you move huc J think it not expedient : 
N 4 


E on, 


nnr 


For, ſhould you come before the brume's abated, 
'Th* opime you'd linguiſh for the macerated. 

Since, thanks to Jove's benignity you re valid, 
Chuſe not a frigid ſtate, while your's is calid; 
Unleſs ſalubrity you vilipend, 

And, ſrom your own become your medic's friend. 
For in veracity, theſe times denote 

Morbs to the ſane, and obits to th' ægrote; 

And alterate the ſuaveſt pulchritude 

To the complection of its native mud. 


Incluſe with fixes behind, and lakes before us, 
Our outward man wants ſomething that's calorous. 
Scarce one poor faſcicle can we acquire; 

In fine all folaces from us retire, 

And were it not (in this extremity) 

Juvated by the towns proximity, 

To which we equitate with maturation, 

And to kind nature make ſacrification, 

Soon in our ſepulchres we ſhould all hide us; 

For, ſure, one hebdomad wou'd here occide us, . 


By this imparity you plainly ſee 
Our life's diſtreſs, and yours jucundity; 
Our ftate's naufrageous and periclitating : 
If then you ſape, as we are cogitating, 
Hither, till ſpring return, make no tranſition, 
Tho? you were ſtimulated by ambition. 
What tho* honorabilities it offers, 
Large heaps of numms to fill your largeſt coffers, 
Imperial favour too, and what not elſe ? 
Ample munificence, and office celſe, 
Such as you execute when here ? yet theſe 
Have no intrinſick valor, tho” they pleaſe, 
Our means of life are pote, and cibe, and veſt ; 


Who jugulates himſelf for wealth's a beaſt, 
To 
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To this epiſtle finis now we'll fix, 
Which to your ſchool a tranſit does adnix ; 
Where rules to prolix loquels are preſcrib'd, 
And do verbocination is imbib'd : 
Excoriating the language latiale, 
To make reply let not your calam fail; 
But atrament at large the candid chart 
With correſponding rhymes tranſcending art, 
Which will to him be th' alteſt obligation 
Who is wy 

- Your ſerv with maxim veneration, 


+ Deſbride Gouſier, 


. 


An EPI GR AM. 


LL ſtrive of late to bring to purity 
Our tongue, that once lay in obſcurity; 
And, profligating all bavbarity, 
With th“ Attic ſet the French in parity : 
So, to revive its old nobility, ' 
They ſhun the phraſe of our mobility ; 
But, thus diſguis'd, by a fatality 
*Tis meer excoriated latiality. 
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| THE 


PriLosoPHICAL CREAM 
| o F 
Encyclopedic QUESTIONS. 
By PANTAGRUEL. 


Which were ſorbonicoficabilitudiniſſely debated 


in the ſchools of the decree near St. Denys de 
la Chartre at Pas. 


TRUM, a platonic idea, hovering to the 
right on the orifice of the chaos, might drive 
away the ſquadrons of democratical atoms? 
Utrum, the (1) flickermice flying through the 
tranſlucidity of the corner'd gate, might, ſpy-like, 
diſcover the morphean viſions twirling and unwind- 
ing in a Circular manner the thread of the rete admi- 
rabile that wraps up the (2) attili of ill caulk'd 
brains ? 
Utrum, the atoms turning about at the ſound of 
the hermagorical harmony, might make a compaction 


(1) Bats, 
(2) A certain fiſh in the river Po, which ſometimes 
weighs 1000 |, [fo fays m. M. but not Torriano. ] 


or 
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or x diſſolution of a quinteſſence, by the nn 
of the pythagorical numbers? 

Utrum, the hybernal frigidity of the e, 
paſſing in an orthogonal line, through the homoge- 
neous ſolidity of the center, might warm the ſuper- 
ficial connexity of our heels by a ſoft antiperiſtaſis? 

Utrum, the taſſels of the torrid zone might fo far 
be dipt and. wetted at the cataracts of the Nile, as to 
moiſten the moſt cauſtic parts of the empyreal heaven? 

Utrum, by reaſon of the long hair that was be- * 
ſtowed on the bear at her metamorphoſis, if her 
breech were but ſhav'd the Italian way a la bougarone, 
to make Triton a beard, ſhe might not be keeper of 
the arctic pole? 

Utrum, an elementary ſentence might alledge a 
decennal preſcription againſt amphibious animals, and 
contra the other reſpeQively put in her petition in 
caſe of ſeiſure and novelty ? 

Utrum, an hiſtorical grammar, and poſteriority, 
by the triad of articles, might find ſome line or cha- 
racer of their chronicle on the zenonian palm? [open- 
hand, i, e. eloquence, ] 

Utrum, the genera generaliffima, by a violent 
elevation over their predicaments, might crawl and 
clamber up to the ſtories of the tranſcendents, and 
conſequently let the ſpecial and predicable ſpecies 
follow, to the unſpeakable loſs and damage of poor 
maſters of arts ? 

Utrum, Proteus, that transform*d himſelf into all 
manner of ſhapes, turning himſelf into a (3) cigale, 
and muſically trying his voice. in the dog-days, might 
make a third concoction with the morning-dew care- 


(3) A thick, broad-headed flving inſet, which fits on 
trees in hot countries, and fings after a ſcreeking faſhion 2” 


tis called cicada in Latin, and therefore miſtaken by 
ſome here for the graſhopper. 
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fully bottled up in May, before the full reſolution of 
a zodiacal girdle, 

Utrum, the black ſcorpion might bear a ſolution 
of the continuum in his ſubſtance, and, by the effu. 
ſion of his blood, darken and blacken the milky-way, 
to the great loſs and grief of the ſwag-bellied (4) ja- 
cobites? 


(5) FRANCISCUS RABELZASUS, 
Poeta ſitiens, ponebat. 


(6) Vita, Lyze, ſitis; liquiſti, flebis, adures; 
Membra, hominum, tumulum; morte, liquore, face, 


(4) Jacobites] German jacobites in the original, It 
alludes from theſe pilgrims of St. James in Galicia, to the 
philoſophers, the followers of the iacobin Albertus Mag- 
nus. Albertiſtz dicunt quod galaxia eſt naturæ caleſtis, 
thomiſte dicunt quod galaxia eft naturæ elemetaris, ſays 
Dr. Gerlamb (all-ſheep) in part ad of epiſt. obſ. viror, 

(5) Franciſcus Rabelæſus] Wrong; for he did not 
write it himſelf, but another perſon, The old editions 

have it, as it ſhould be, Franciſco Rabelæſo, &c. 
(6) Vita, &c,] Vita, liquifti membra morte : Lyze, 
flebis hominem liquore : fitis, adures tumulum face, So 
it is to be read, according to the editions of 1567, 1573, 
1584, and 1600, not foco, as in that of I 596. 
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To the firſt old woman. 
ER toothleſs, pox'd, miſchievous hag of 


NN ESI: 
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night; 
Old graceleſs witch, who hv'ſt in virtue's 

ſpite ; 
Old treach'rous beldam, burthen to the earth; 
Plots, broils, and wars, from thee derive their birth, 
Old arrant bawd, by whoſe deſtructive trade, 
The lewd are ſold, the modeſt are betray'd : 
Honour thou never knew'ſt, thou living tomb, 
Whor'd with thy father in thy mother's womb, 
Thy charity do's like the devil's prove, 
And damins the wretches who thy lewdneſs love, 
Thy livid blood with pois'nous rage is ſwell'd 
Thy breaft with gall, thy head with miſchief fill'd. 
Thou ne'er of any but thyſelf ſpok*ſt well, | 


And for decraction ev'n ſurpaſſeſt hell. 
x Old 
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Old bfimſtone-bawd, with brandy flaming red, 
That mak' ſt a curſt rank brothel of thy bed; 


Propitious to all malice and ill- luck, 


That haſt a tet to give the devil flick + : | 

Dammn'd witch, thou dot in magi ck far excel 

Medza, and the blackeſt fiends of hell: 

Thou mak'ſt thy hideobs phiz more dreadful ſtill z 

But when thou doſt, we ſhou'd thy hagſhip kill, 

Left thy redoubled uglineſs affright, 

And, like Meduſ#'s, ruin us at fight, 

T hou, ſcarlet whore, nt'er mourn'ſt for doing ill; 

Thy only tears are rhuntes, and wines diſtill'd; 

Thy only ſighs are vented at thy bum, 

Outſtink a carrion, and outroar a drum, 

Old monſtrous hag, of matchleſs, dreadful kind, 

Thou the three furies in one body join'd: 

Satan, outdone by thee, does envious grow, 

And longs to burn thee in revenge below. 

Diſſembling witch, whoſe tongue, ſtill muttering, 
dares 

Mock frowning heav'n with thy unhallow*d pray'rs. 

Thou, bold bad ſprite, with Satan's borrow'd force,. 

pretend ſt to turn a rapid river's dourſe; 

With ſpells to paleneſs fright th' aſtoniſh'd moon, 

And darken quite-the bluſhing ſun at noon, 

Baſe murth' ring ſorcereſs, with relentleſs heart, 


On innocence thou try'ſt thy curſed art; 


Bewitching infants in their mothers arms, 

And death alone can end the painful charms. 

No God thou oven'ſt, but thy inſatiate gut; 

Thou mak'ſt each trull turn up her filthy ſeut. 

Pity thou ſlight'ſt, by pity thowre abhorr'd, 

And more deſerv*dit a faggot than a cord, 

Thy cruel heart with rancour has its load, 

Natural to thee as poiſon to a toad, 

Thou worſt of miſchiefs, guide to endleſs death, 

Who ſcatter'ſt plagues with thy contagious breath, 
Canft 
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Canſt thou expect unpuniſh'd to remain, 

And for each crime to ſcape a double pain? 
Millions in judgment will againft thee riſe, 

And loudly call for vengeance to the ſkies, 

Thoſe whom thy arts to lawlefs flames decoy'd, 
Shall be below to burn thy ſoul employ'd, 

But thou'rt the worſt of hells.for impious deeds, 
T*other perhaps in puniſhments exceeds, 
Prepare, prepare for its revenging pains, 

There to be rack'd in everlaſting chains, 
Tremble, and loudly to the mountains call, 
That they may gape, and cruſh thee with their fall ! 
For till thy latter fins the firſt excel, 

And, living on, thou'lt grow too bad for hell. 
Damn'd harridan, with reeking luſt more drunk 
Than Meſſaline, that great imperial punk: 
Ne'er tir'd, or ſated, thou out-doſt her more 
Than ſhe out- did the utmoſt ſtint of whore, 

Thy ſweaty carcaſe (which kind heaven confound !) 
With noiſome ſteams offends us all around, 

Old drunken piſſpot, fink of filth and fin, 
Plaiſter without, and rotteneſs within ; 

Curſt lump of lees; thou univerſal fore ; 

Thou putrid product of the common-thore z 
Thou loweſt, laſt degree of infamy ; 

Thou very higheſt top of villany ; 

Repent, or know I'll double ev'ry curſe: 

But no, thou canſt not mend, nor &er be worſe, 


An 
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SEES SENSES N . Ft 4; 


An EPISTLE to another Wow a x 
of a quite different humour, 


AIL! reverend matron, virtuous as you're 
fair; 
Hail! you, whoſe autumn may with ſpring compare; 
Matron, adorn'd fo richly in your mind, 
That in your looks the treaſures we may find, 
With pious doctrine you your faith improve, 
Shun idle talk, and books of idler love, 
And ſetting vice and needleſs forms apart, 
Your ſuff ring God ingrave within your heart: 
While you on earth a heav'nly ſaint commence, 
Your charity is, like the world, immenſe ; 
Ready to eaſe th' afflicted of their load, 
At awful diſtance y*imitate your God. 
So ſweet, ſo modeſt, and ſo void of pride, 
That ev*n that God does own you for his bride, 
You to all folly wiſely ſhut your eyes, | 
And dare the world's alluring joys deſpiſe. 
That ſacred writ alone is your delight, 
Which ſaves the ſoul from everlaſting night. 
You temper ſtill, yet never to a fault, 
Your wine with water, and your words with thought; 
And never cheriſh'd an unchaſt defire, 
Or cou'd be warm'd but by the nuptial fire; 
But, waiting for your Saviour, paſs away 
In pray'rs the night, in pious acts the day, 
In faith, in piety alone extreme, 
You ſhun applauſe, yet beſt deſerve eſteem. 
The prophets great inſpirer fills your breaſt ; 
Your head, your heart, by the whole God poſſeſt : 
While ſome unthinking virgins are betray'd, 


And made proficients in hell's thriving trade. 
0 Your 
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Your wiſe advice, your great example draws 

The thoughtleſs wretches out of Satan's jaws, 

Matron, in wedlock faithful and ſedate, | 

An honour to that honourable ſtate : 

Not weakneſs made.you wed, but piety, 

Thus to encreaſe the ſaint's ſociety, 

Thoſe wanton toys cou'd ne'er your heart entice ; 

Which Rifle virtue, and encourage vice, 

Matrcn, whom all the chriſtian Pallas term, 

Wiſe in your conduct, and your courage firm. 

I prize, admire, and love your matchleſs ſtore, 

Your outward beauties much, your inward graces 
more, : 

From heav*n you came, and to that heav'n are born 

Virtue adorns you, virtue you adorn, 

Oh that I may, e' en till my lateſt hours, 

Advance in knowledge, contemplating yours ! 

May you obtain below what earth can crave ! 

What heav'n can grant, above, you're ſure to have, 
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LETTERS 
Written by 
Faancis RABRLAIS, M. D. 
During his Stay in Italy. 
In the Tear 1336. 


i e 
To my lord * of Maillezais. 


My lord, Sa 

Writ to you at large on the nine and twentieth of 
November, and fent you ſome Naples grain for 
your ſallads, of every fort that is. eaten on this 
ſide, except pimpernell, which then I could not pro- 
cure. I have ſent you no great quantity at preſent, 
becauſe it had been too much for the courier at one 
time; but if you pleaſe to have more, either for your 
gardens, .or to diſpoſe of otherwiſe, I will ſend it you 
upon notice, I had written to you before, and ſent 
to you the four ſignatures concerning the benefices of 
friar Dom. Fon obtain'd in the name of thoſe 
whom 


_ 
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whom you have ſet down in the inſtructions ydu gave 
me. I have not receiv'd ſince any letter from you 
that mentions the receipt ot the aforeſaid ſignatures, 
1 received only one dated from ' Ermenaud, when 
my lady d' Eſtiſſac came thither, in which you let me 
know that you had received two pacquets from me; 
one-from Ferrara, t'other from this city, with the 
cypher which I writ to you: but, for aught I under- 
ſtand, you had not yet received the pacquet where 
the ſignatures were incloſed, I can now give you an 
account, that my buſineſs has been granted and diſ- 
patch'd better, and with more certainty than I could 
have wiſn'd; and I have had therein the aſſiſtance 
and advice of worthy men, particularly of the cardi- 
nal de Genutiis, who is judge of the palace, and of 
the cardinal Simonetta, who was auditor of the cham- 
ber, a very knowing man, and well vers'd in ſuch 
matters, The pope was of opinion that I ſhould pro- 
ceed in my buſineſs per cameram : the above-men- 
tion*d'cardinals were of a mind, that itthou'd be by 
the eourt of contradicts : becauſe, that in»foro con- 
tentioſo, it cannot be revocable in France, and que 
per contradictoria tranſiguntur tranfeunt in rem judi- 
catam; quæ autem per cameram, & impugnari poſ- 
ſunt, & in judicium veniant, Thoſe things which 
are tranſacted by contradiQories, paſs as determin'd; 
but thoſe things which are done by the chamber, may 
be called into queſtion, and try*d over again. 

Upon the whole, I have nothing more to do, than 
to take up the bulls ſub plumbo, 

My lord cardinal du Bellay, as likewife my lord 
biſnop of Maſcon, have aſſured me that the charges 
Mall be remitted me, though the pope by old cuſtom 
remits nothing, except of what is diſpatch'd per ca- 
meram. There will remain to be paid, only the re- 
ferendaries, proctors, and other ſuch like ſcriblers and 
blotters of parchment. If my money falls ſhort, I 
will recommend myſelf to your lordſhip's 1 3 

or 
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for 1 don't think to leave this place till the emperor 
goes. | | 
He is at preſent at Naples, whence, as he has 
written to the pope, he will depart on the ſixth of 
January. This town is already full of Spaniards : 
and he has ſent an extraordinary ambaſſador to the 
Pope, beſides him who conftantly reſides at this court, 
to give him notice of his coming. -The pope leaves 
him half the palace, and all the borough of St. Peter 
ſor his retinue, and has order'd three thouſand beds 
to be prepar'd, according to the Roman cuſtom, that 
is to ſay, with quilts; for the city has been unprovi- 
ded of em ever fince it was ſack'd by the Lanſke- 
nets, He has got together as much hay, ſtraw, oats, 
ſpelt- corn, and barly, as he could find; and of wine, 
as much as is arriv'd in ripa: I fancy he'll be at no 
ſmall charge, which can't be very eaſy to him in this 
his great poverty, ſo apparent in him; more than in 
any pope for theſe three hundred years paſt, 
The Romans have not yet reſolved how to behave 
themſelves upon this occaſion, and have had many 
meetings, by order of the ſenators, conſervators, and 
governor ; but they can't agree in their opinions, 
The emperor has declared to them by his ſaid ambaſ- 
ſador, that he does not deſign his people ſhall be en- 
tertain'd at free-coſt, but as the pope ſhall think fit 
to entertain em, which does the more ſenſibly touch 
the pope: for he underſtands well enough, that 
by this ſaying the emperor. means to ſee how, and with 
what affection, he will treat him and his people. 
The holy father has ſent two legates to him by the 
choice of the conſiſtory; to wit, the cardinal of Siena, 
and cardinal Ceſarini. Since which, the cardinals 
Salviati and Rodolph, are alſo gone to him, and 
with them my lord de Saintes. I underſtand *tis a- 
bout the affair of Florence, and concerning the diffe- 
rence between the duke Alexander de Medicis and 
Philip Stroſſi, whoſe eſtate, which is * 


— 


che duke had a mind to confiſcate, Next to the Four.” 
ques of Auſbourg in Germany, he is counted the 
richeſt merchant in Chriſtendom ; and the duke has 
ſet people here to poiſon or kill him, whatever came 
on't, Being advertis'd of this attempt, he obtam'd - 
of the pope to go arm'd, And he commonly went 
attended with thirty ſoldiers, - arm'd. at all points. 
The ſaid duke of Florence having notice (I ſuppoſe) 
that Stroſſi, with the abovemention'd cardinals, was 
gone to the emperor, and that he offered to the em- 
peror four hundred thouſand ducats, only to give 
commiſſions to people who might inform againſt the 
tyranny and baſeneſs of the ſaid duke, left Florence, 
conſtituted cardinal Cibo his governor, and came to 
this city the morrow after Chriſtmas-day, the twenty- 
third hour, entering at St. Peter's gate, follow'd by 
fifty light horſe, in white armour, with lances, and 
about a hundred harquebuſiers. The reſt of his train 
was but little, and in no very good order, And no 
ſoul went to ſee him, but the emperor's ambaſſador, - 
who met him at the ſame gate, As ſoon as he was 
in town, he came to the palace, and had a ſhort au- 
dience of the pope : and had lodgings in St. George's 
palace. The next morning he went away, attended 
as before, | a 
Eight days fince, news came to this town, and his 
holineſs has received letters from divers parts, that 
the ſophy, king of Perſia, has defeated the army of 
the Turks, Yeſterday night arrived here the nephew 
of monſieur de Vely, the king's ambaſſador to the 
emperor, who aſſured my lord cardinal du Bellay, 
that the thing was true: and that this had been the 
greateſt ſlaughter that has been heard of theſe four 
hundred years ; for above forty thouſand horſe were 
kill'd on the Turks? fide, | 
Conſider what a number of foot fell there! As 
likewiſe on the ſophy's fide, For, among people 
that do not willingly fly, non ſolet eſſe incruenta . 
| victoria; 
A 
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—— the: victory does not uſe; to be without 
o 

The principal: defeat was near a little town. call'd 
Coni, not far diſtant from the great city! of Tauris, 
for Which the ſophy and the Turk contend; the 
other action was near a place called Batelis; The 
manner was thus 2. the Turks had divided their army, 
and one part was ſent to take Coni; of which the 
ſophy Having intelligence, he, with his whale ar- 
my, ruſn'd upon this ſeparated part, before: they 
could ſtand upon their guard. 

See here the effect of ill counſel, in dividing his 
army before he had gotten the victory. The French 
can give a good account of this, when the duke of 
Albany drew out the. ſtrength and flower of the camp. 
before Pavia. Upon the news of this rout and de- 
feat, Barbaroſſa is retir'd to Conſtantinople to:ſecure: 
the country, and ſays, by his good gods, that this is 
nothing, conſider ing the mighty power of the Turk. 
But the emperor is eas' d of the fear that he had of 
the Turk's coming into Sicily, as he had threatened 
in the beginning of the ſpring. And this may give 
repoſe to Chriſtiendom for ſome conſiderable time; 
and thoſe who would lay tythes upon the church, eo 
pretextu, that they would fortify themſelves againſt 
the approach of the Turk, are but . with 
demonſtrative arguments. | 
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LETTER II. 


My lord, 
Have received letters from Monſieur de Sanct cer 
dos, dated from Dijon; in which he tells me of 
a proceſs that he has depending in the court of Rome. 
1 dare not anſwer him, without. running the hazard 
| of 
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of incurring a great deal of diſpleaſure. But I un- 
derſtand he has the greateſt right in the world, and 
that he ſuffers a manifeſt injury; and that he ought 
to come hither in perſon, For there is no ſuch af- 
fair, how equitable ſoever, that is not loſt for want 
of a man's own ſolliciting in it; eſpecially when he 
has a ſtrang party, who can over-awe with threats 
thoſe who ſollicit for him. The want of a cypher 
prevents mx writing. to you more at large, But it 
troubles me to ſee ſo much as I do, particularly, be- 
ing ſenſible of the great kindneſs you have for him; 
and likewiſe becauſe he has of a long time lov'd and 
favour'd me. In my opinion monſteur de Baſilac, 
conſeiller (one of the judges aſſiſtants) in the parlia- 
ment of Tholouſe, came hither this inter on a leſs 
occaſion, and is older and more infirm than he, and 
yet has had a quick diſpatch to his content. 


chbhERPEISS RPE RRopeeehpetet 
LETTER. II. 


My lord, | 
HE duke of Ferrara, who went to the empe· 
ror at Naples, return'd hither, this morning, 

I know not yet how he has determined matters rela- 
ting to the inveſtiture and homage of his lands: but 
1 underſtand he is come back not well ſatisfy'd with 
the emperor. 1 fear he will be forced to empty his 
coffers of thoſe crowns his father left him, and that 
the pope and emperor will fleece, him at pleaſures 
conſidering alſo that it was for above ſix months be- 
fore he refus'd to eſpouſe the king's intereſt, not- 
withſtanding all the. emperor's remonſtrances and 
threats, My lord biſhop of Limoges, who was the 
king!s ambaſſador at Ferrara, ſeeing the ſaid duke, 
without acquainting him with his deſign, was retir'd 

do 
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to the emperor, is return'd to France. Tis fear d 
that (1) Renee will receive no little diſpleaſure by it: 
the duke having remoy'd madam de. Soubiſe her go- 
verneſs, and order d her to d by Wenn. 
which don't look Well. 


AIRING 
LETTER IV. 


My lord, | 
HREE days Anse artiv'd hers: A Hay from 
monſieur de Criſſẽ, who brings an accoun 

that ſome of the lord Rance's men, who went to the 
relief of Geneva, were defeated by a party of the duke 
of Savoy's. With him came a courier from Savoy, 
who brought the news of it to the emperor. This 
may unhappily prove ſeminarium futuri belli, the 
cauſe of an enſuing war. For theſe little wilful 
broils draw after them great battles, which is demon- 
ſtrable from ancient hiſtory, as well Greek and Ro- 
man as French, as appears by the battle at Vireton. 


L E iT D E ® \ 5 W 


My lord, | \ 
BOUT fifteen-days fince, Ane Doria, who 
went with ſtores to thoſe who hold the Gou- 
letta near Tunis for the emperor, as likewiſe to ſupply 
them with water, (for the Arabians of the countty 
make continual war upon them, and they dare not 
ſtir out of their garriſon,) is arrived at Naples, where 


r n not __ rr N with the W fince 


(1) Rence & France ducheſ: of Ferrara. | 
when, 


* 
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when, he is ſail'd hence with nine and twenty galleys; 
it is ſaid, in queſt of Judeo and Cacciadiavols,. Wh 
have burnt a great deal of tio country of Sardinis and 
Minorca. The grand maſter of Rhodes, who was 
born in Piedmont, is lately dead; in whoſe room 
the commandeur of Forton, between nn kd” 
Tholouſe, is choſen, 


eee 
LETTER VI. 
My lord, 


Here ſend you a book of prognoſtications which. 
buſies this whole town: tis intitled, De everſione 
Europæ, of the overturning of, Europe. For my 
part, I give no credit at all to it. But Rome Was 
never ſo wholly given over to vanities. and prophe- 
cies as it is at 2. I am apt to think the reaſors 
is, becauſe mobile mutatur ſemper cum principe vul - 
gus ; the giddy multitude, always change with the 
prince. I have alſo ſent you an almanack for the en- 
ſuing year 1536, I ſend you beſides, the copy of a 
brief which his holineſs-has lately. decreed for the ar- 
rival of the emperor : as likewiſe the emperor's entry 
into Meffina and Naples, and the funeral oration at 
the interment of the deceas'd duke of Milan, 

My lord, I humbly recommend myſelf to your 
good favour, praying to our Lard for your good 
health and long life, We 

| Rome, Dec, 30, 1536. 1 n 10 
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LETTER . 
To nennen 


My lord, 
Have receiv'd the letters you were pleas'd to write 
to * the ſecond of December ; by which 
Vor, V 8 Lunder- 
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I, underſtand · that my two packets are come to your 
hands; one of the 18th, the other of the 22d of Octo- 
ber, with the four ſignatures which 1 ſent you. I 
writ, ſince o you more at large, og the nine and 
twentieth, of November, and thirtisth of December. 
By this time, I believe, you have receiv'd the ſaid - 
packets, For mr. Michael Parmentiet, bockſeller, 
living at the arms of Baſil, writ to me the fifth of. 
ehisInt#ht; that he had receiv'd and fent them to Poi- 
tiers, You may aſſure yourſelf, that the packets 
which 1 ſhall ſend you will be ſafely delivered at 
Lyons: for I put them into the great ſeal'd packet, 
which'is for the king's affairs; and when the cou. 
rier comes to Lyons, he is diſpatch'd by the gover- 
nor; then his ſecretary, who is much my friend, 
takes the packet, which I ſuperſcribe on the firſt 
ſheet; / to the aforeſaid Michael Parmentier. After- 
wards' there is no difficulty, unleſs from Lyons to 
Poitiers, which is the reaſon that obliges me to ſet 
an extraordinary poſtage upon it, that the greater 
care may be taken of it by the meſſengers at Poitiers, 
in hopes to get a ſpill by it. For my part, I con- 
ſtantly encourage the ſaid Parmentier with ſome 
ſmall preſents, which I ſend him of novelties on this 
fide, or to his wife, that he may be the more diligent 
to engage merchants or meſſengers at Poictiers to de- 
liver. the pacquets to your lordſhip, And I very 
much approve of the advice which you gave me in 
your letter, that I ſhould not truſt them to the hands 
of the banquiers, for fear they ſhould be pick d and 
broke open, I think *twill not be amiſs, the firſt 
time you write to me, eſpecially if it be bufineſs of 
conſequence, that you write a line to the ſaid Pare 
mentier, and incloſe a piece of gold to him in your 
letter, in conſideration of the care he takes to ſend 
your packets to me, and mine to you, A ſmall mat- 
ter ſometimes highly obliges honeſt men, and makes 
*era more .diligent for the time to come, when the 
caſe requires a ſpeedy diſpatch, LET- 
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L ET T E R VIII. 
My lord, 


Fave not as yet preſented your letters to my lord 
biſhop de Saintes; for he is not yet return'd from 
Naples, whither he went with the cardinals Salviati 
and Rodolph, He will return in two days; then . 
will give him your letters, and deſire an anſwer of 
'em, which I will ſend you by the firſt courier that 
goes hence, I underſtand their affairs have not had 
that ſucceſs with the emperor which they hop'd for: 
and that the emperor had poſitively anſwer'd, that 
at their requeſt and inſtance, as likewiſe, at the late 
pope. Clement's, he had created Alexander de Medi- 
cis, duke of the territories of Florence and Piſa, which 
he never thought to do, nor would have. done: 
mean 'while to depoſe him, would be the trick of 
ſome ſtage-player, which does and undoes the, ſame 
thing, However, that they ſhould reſolve to acknow- : 
ledge him as their duke and lord, and obey him as 
his vaſſals and ſubjects, and beſure they did fo. As to 
the complaints they made againſt the ſaid duke, he 
would take cognizance of them. when he came to 
Florence, 

For he deſigns, after ſome ſtay at Rome, to paſs 
through Sienna, and thence to Florence, to Bolonia, 
to Milan, and Genoa, Thus the aforeſaid cardinals, 
together. with the biſhop of Saintes, Stroſſy, and 
ſome others, return'd, re infecta, [as wiſe as they 
went. 

The thirteenth of this month came back hither the 
cardinals of Sienna and Cæſarini, who had been elect- 
ed by tae pope, and the whole college, legates to the 
emperor, They have ſo negociated the matter, that 
the emperor has deferr'd his coming hither to the lat- 
ter end of February, If I had as many crowns, as. 
the pope would give days of pardon ; proprio motu, 
| Q 2 de 
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de plenitudine poteſtatis; of his own free will, out of 
the plenity of his power: and other ſuch like favoura- 


ble circumſtances, to any one that could defer it for 


five or ſix years to come; I ſhould be richer than ever 
was Jacques Coeur, Here are great preparations made 
in this city for his reception; and a new way is made 
by the pope's command, by which he is to make his 
entry: that is, through St, Sebaſtian's gate, towards 
Champidoli, templum pacis, (the temple of peace,) 
and the amphitheatre, and he is to paſs under the 
ancient triumphal arches of Conſtantine and Titus, of 
Numetianus, and others: then on one fide of St, 
Mark's palace, by Campo de Fiore, and by the pa- 
lace Farnefe, where the pope us'd to reſide; then by 
the banks, and below St. Angelo's caſtle. To make 
arid level which way, above two hundred houſes, 
and three or four churches, are pull'd down to the 
ground, which moſt people take for an ill omen, On 
the day of the converſion of St. Paul, his holineſs 
went to St. Paul's to hear maſs, and made a feaſt to 
all the cardinals, After dinner he return'd, paſfing 
thro” the aboveemention'd way, and look'd at Sw 
George's palace, But tis a ſad fight to behold the 
ruin of the demoliſh'd houſes that are not paid for 3 


nor have the landlords any recompence made * em, 


To day arrived here the Venetian embiſſadors, four 
brave old grey-headed gentlemen, who are going to 
the emperor at Naples. The pope has ſent all his fa- 
mily before em; his bed-chamber-men, chamber- 
lains, janiſaries, lanſkenets ; and the cardinals hays 
ſent their mules in pontificatibus, 

Likewiſe, the 7th of this month, the embaſſadors 
of Sienna were introduc'd in good order, and after 
they had made their ſpeech in open conſiſtory, and 
that the pope had anfwer'd em in fine Latin, they 
ſaddenly parted for Naples, I believe embaſſadors 
will be ſent from all parts fof Italy to the emperor ; 
and he knows well enough how to play his game, to 


get 
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get money out of em, as it has been diſcovered about 

ten days ſince. But I am not yet fully acquainted 

- with the ſubtilty, which (tis ſaid) he made uſe of at 
Naples; hereafter I may give you an account of it. 

The prince of Piedmont, the duke of Savoyꝰs eldeſt 
ſon, dy'd at Naples fifteen days ago: the emperor 
ordered him à very honourable interment, at which 
he aſſiſted in perſon. 

The king of Portugal, fix 'days fmce, commanded 
his embaſſadbr at Rome, that immediately upon re- 
ceipt of his letter, he ſhould return to him in Portu- 
gal; which he did the ſame hour, and came ready 
booted and ſpurr'd to take his leave of the moſt re- 
verend the lord cardinal du Bellay. Two days after, 
was kill'd near the bridge of St. Angelo, in open day, 
a Portugueſe gentleman, who ſolicited here for the 
Whole body of the Jews that were baptized under 
king Emanuel of Portugal, that he might ſueceed to 
their eſtates when they dy d. The king has alſo ex- 
acted ſeveral things of them againſt the editt and or- 
dinance of the ſaid king Emanuel. 1 doubt we thall 

hear of ſome ſedition in Portugal. 


” 
? 
* 5 - 4 


LETTER HR. 

My lord, 
IN the laſt packet I ſent you, Shaken an ac- 
count, that part of the Turks army was defeated 
by the ſophy, near Betelis. The Turk did not very 
long delay his revenge: ſor two months after, he fell 
upon the ſophy with the greateſt fury imaginable ; 
and, after having put to fire and ſword a-great part 
of the country of Meſopotamia, he has driven back 
the ſophy on the other fide of mount Taurus, In the 
mean time, he cauſes a great number of gallies to be 
built upon the river Tanais, by which they may come 
03 to 


* 
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to Conſtantinople, Barbaroſſa is till at Conftantin- 


ople to ſecure the country, and has left ſeveral garri- 
ſons at Bona and Algiers, leſt the emperor ſhould by 
chance attack him. I have ſent you his picture, 


. drawn by the life; as alſo a map of Tunis, and of 
. the ſea-port towns adjacent. The lanſkenets, whom 
the emperor ſent into the dutchy of Milan to keep the 


ſtrong places, are all drown'd and loſt at ſea, to the 
number of fifteen hundred, in one of the biggeſt and 


_ Kouteſt, ſhips, belonging to the GenoeſY; and it was 


near to a Port belonging to the commonwealth of Luc- 
ca, called Lerza. The occaſion was, becauſe they being 
weary of the ſea, and deſirous to get aſhore, which 
they could not for the tempeſt and ſtreſs of weather, 
imagin'd that the pilot of the ſhip would ſtill keep 


them off at ſea, longer than he needed: for which 


cauſe they kill'd him, with ſome other of the officers 
of the ſaid ſhip, after whoſe death the ſhip remained 
without a commander ; and inſtead of taking in their 
fails, the lanſkenets hoifted them, as being unprac- 
tiſed ; in ſea- affairs, and in this confuſion they periſh'd 
within a ſtone's throw of the aforeſaid port. 

My lord, I underſtand that my lord biſhop de 
.Lavaur, who was the king's ambaſſador at Venice, 
has had his audience of leave, and is returning to 
France. The biſhop of Rhodes goes in his place, and 
is now at Lyons with all his retinue, ready to go, 
when the king has given him his inſtructions. 

My lord, 1 humbly recommend myſelf to your fa- 
vour, praying to our lord, to give you long life in 


good health, 
[Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Rome Jan, 28, 
1536. Francis RABELA1S, 
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My lord, apa] 


Writ to you at large all the news x" Viebuld learn, 
the 28th of January laſt paſt, by a gentleman, 
ſervant to -monſieur de Montreuil, call'd Tremeliere, 
who return'd from Naples, where is had bought ſome 
horſes of that kingdom for his lord, and was return- 
ing to him with all ſpeed, The ſame day I receiv'd 
the packet that you were pleas'd to ſend me from 
Legugé, dated the 1oth'of the ſaid month, in which 
you may ſee the method I have taken for the- delivery 
of your letters, by which they are ſafely and ſudden- 
ly brought to me here, Your ſaid be and packets, 
were delivered at the arms of Baũl, on the one and 
twentieth of the ſame month; the eight and twen- 
tieth they were delivered to me here, And to en- 
courage at Lyons, (for that's the point and principal 
Place) the bookſeller at the arms of Bafil to be dili- 
gent in this affair, I repeat what I writ to you in my 
aforemention' d packet, if you chance to write to me 
about any thing of conſequence : that it 18 my ad - 
vice, that on the firſt occafion of worit ng to me, you 
write a word or two to him in a letter, in which be 
pleaſed to incloſe ſome gold crowns, or ſome other 
iece of old gold, as a royal, an angel, or ſalutation, 
in conſideration of the pains and care the takes of 
them ; ſo ſmall a matter will more and more endear 
him to your ſervice, 
- Now, to anſwer your letters, 1 have diligently 
ſearch' d the regiſters of the palace, ſince the time that 
you commanded me, that is, the year 1529, 1530, and 
1531, to ſee if Dom, Phillipe's act of refignation to 
his nephew- were to be found, and have given the 
clerks of the regiſter two gold crowns, which is but a 
O 4 ſmall 
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{mall recompence for the great and tedious trouble in 
it. In ſhort, they have found nothing of it, nor 
ever heard news of his procurations ; wherefore, I 
doubt there is ſome foul play in his caſe, or the in- 
ſtructions you writ to me were not ſufficjent to find 
'em. And that I may be more certified in it, you 
Mould tell me, cujus dioceſis, of what dioceſs the ſaid 
friar Dom, Phillippe was ; and if you have heard no- 
thing to give more light in the matter, as if it was 
purè & fimpliciter, or cauſa permutationis. 


. TEDLULXDY 907 WH 
LETTER XL 


My lord, 

W nn writ to you of my lord cardinal 
y*'s anſwer, when I preſented him 
your letters, ought not to diſpleaſe your lordſhip. My 
lord of Maſcon has ſent you an account of the whole 
matter, and we are not yet like to have a legate in 
France. Tis certain, that the king has preſented the 
cardinal of Lorrain to the pope, But I believe, that 
the cardinal du Bellay will endeayour by .all means 
poſlible to get it for himſelf, The old proverb is true, 
which ſays, nemo ſibi ſecundus. And I ſhrewdly 
ſuſpeR, . by certain ſigns that I ſee, that my lord car- 
dinal du Bellay will engage the pope on his behalf, 
and thus be made acceptable to the king. Never- 
theleſs, be not uneaſy, if his anſwer be a little ambi- 

.Zuous in your concern, 


F 


+ LETTER XII. 


My lord, 
HE grains which I ſent you, I can afſure you, 
are the wm of Naples, of the fame which his 
f holineſs 
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holineſs has caus'd to be ſow'd in his privy- garden of 
Belvedere, There are no other kinds of ſallads on 
this ſide but thoſe of Naſidord and Arrouſſa; but thoſe 
of Leguge ſeem to me altagether as good, and ſome- 
what more ſweet and grateſul to the ſtomach, and 
particularly better for you; for thoſe of Naples, 1 
my opinion, are too hot and tough. 
As for the ſeaſon, ſor ſowing em, you mult cau- 
tion your gardeners not to ſo] em altogether ſo early 
as they do on this ſide, for it is not warm weather. ſo 
ſoon, with you as here. They may very well ſow 
your ſallads twice a year, that is to ſay, in Lent, and 
in November; and they may ſow: the. white cardes or 
thiſtles in Auguſt and September; melons, , pompi- 
ans, and the others in March; fencing them for ſome *» 
days with mats, and a thin layer of horſe-dupg, not 
altogether rotten, when they fear it will freeze. Ma- 
NY other grains beſides are ſold here, as Alexandria 
Silliflowers, matronal-violets, and ſhrubs, with 
which they refreſn their chambers in the ſummer, 
call'd belvedere, and other phyſical herbs, But this 
would be more for my lady d' Eſtiſſac's turn, I you 
Pleaſe 10 have of all ſorts, I will ſend you withqut 
fail. But I amforc'd- to have recourſe again to tr 
alms; for the thirty .crawns which you ordered ta be 
paid me here, are almoſt gone: yet I have converted 
none of them to any ill uſe; nor for eating; for 1 
eat and drink at my lord cardinal du Bellay's, or at 
my lord -Maſcon's, But a great deal of money goes 
away in theſe filly poſtage letters, chamber- rent, ant 
wearing apparel, tho“ Pm as frugal as I can be. if 
vou will be pleaſed to ſend me a bill of exchange, T 
hope I: ſhall make uſe of it wholly to your ſervice, 
and mot remain ungrateful. I ſee in this city a thou- 
ſand pretty cheap things, which are brought from Cy- 
prus, Candia, and Conſtantinople, If you think fit, 
I willſend what I think fitteſt of them to you and my 
0 5 , Lady, 
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lady d' Eſtiſſac. The carriage from hence to Lyons 
will coſt nothing. 

Thanks be to God 1 have made an end of my bu- 
Yineſs, and it has coſt me no more than the takin 
out of the bulls ; his holineſs having, of his oven 
good nature, given me the compoſition, And I be- 
lieve you will find the proceedings right enough, and 
that I have obtain'd nothing by them, but What is 
juſt” and lawful, But 1 have been oblig'd'to adviſe 
very much with able council, that every thing might 
be according to due form ; and I dare modeſtly tell 
you, that T have in a manner hardly made uſe of my 
lord cardinal du Bellay, or my lord embaſſador; tho”, 
out of their own kindneſs, they not only offered me 


their own good word and favour, but ogy to 


make uſe of the king's name, 


se s e 


LETTER XIII. 


| ty lord, 
Have not as yet preſented your firſt letter to the 
biſhop of Saintes, for he is not yet return'd from 


— whither he went, as I writ to you before, 
He is expected here within theſe three days: then 


1 will give him your ſecond, and intreat an anſwer 


of it. I underſtand, that neither he, nor the cardt- 


nals Salviati, and Rodolph, nor Philip Strozzi with 
his money, have done any thing with the emporor in 
their affair, tho* they were willing to pay him a mil- 
lion of gold upon the nail, in the name of all the 
foreigners and exiles of Florence, alſo to finiſh la 
Rocca [the fortreſs] begun at Florence, to maintain 
a ſufficient garriſon in it for ever in the name of the 
.emperor, and to pay him yearly 100,000 ducats, 
provided and upon condition he reſtor'd them to their 
Former goods, lands, and liberty, 5 

a n 
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On the contrary, the duke of Florence was moſt 
honourably receiv'd by him at his arrival, The em- 
peror went out before him, and, poſt manus oſcula, 
he ordered him to be attended to the caſtle of Capua 
in the ſame town, where his natural daughter has an 
apartment; ſhe is affianc'd to the ſaid duke of Flo- 
rence, by the prince of Salerne, viceroy of Naples, 
the marquiſs de Vaſt, the duke d' Alva, and other 
principal lords of his court, He held diſcourſe with 
her as long as he ſaid ; kiſs'd her, and ſupp'd with 
her: ' afterwards the above· mention d cardinals, the 
biſhop of Xaintes and Strozzi, never left ſolliciting. 
The emperor has put them off for a final reſolution to 
his coming to that town, to the Rocca, which is a 
place of prodigious ſtrength, that the duke has built 
at Florence, Over the portico he has caus'd an eagle 
to be painted, with wings as large as the ſails of the 
_ windmills of Mirebalais, thereby. declaring and inſi- 
nuating, that he holds of no body but the emperor, 
And, in fine, he has ſo cunningly carried on his ty- 
ranny, that the Florentines have declared before the 
emperor, nomine communitatis [in the name of the 
commonalty] that they will have no other lord but 
him. *Tis certain, that he has ſeverely puniſh'd the 
foreigners and exiles, A paſquil has been lately ſet 
up, wherein *tis ſaid, | 


| To Stroz2i, LAY 
Pugna pro patrii, [Fight for thy-country.] 
To Alexander, duke of Florence, 
Datum ſerva, [What's given thee, keep. ] 
To the emperor, 
Que nocitura tenes, quamvis ſint chara, relinque, 
Quit what will hurt thee, tho' tis ne'er ſo dear. 
; To the king, 
Quod 4 id tenta, [Dare what thou canſt.] 
To the cardinals Salviati and Rodolph, 
Hos brevitas ſenſus fecit conjungere binos. 
O 6 Pure 
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Pure want of ſenſe unites theſe blocks, ug 
As petty tradeſmen join their Rocks, 


"LETTER XIV. | 
. vo 


Writ to yen, that the duke of Femiarais urns 
from Naples, and retir*d to Ferrara. Her high- 
«neſs, the lady Renee, is brought to bed of a daugh- 
ter: ſhe had another fine daughter beſore, between fix 
and feven-years of age, and à little ſon of three years 
old. He could not agree with the pope, beeauſe he 
demanded an exceſſrve ſum of money for the inveſti - 
ture of his lands. Notwithſtanding, he had abated 
fifty thouſand -crowns for the love of the ſaid lady, 
andi this hy the ſollicitations of my lords the cardinals 
du Bellay and Maſcon, till to increaſe the conjugal 
affectien of the ſaid duke towards her. This was the 
occaũien of Lyon Jamet's coming to this town, and 
they only differ d forrfifteen thouſand crowns : but 
2 covldnot agree, becauſe the pope would have 
dim acknowledge, that he held and poſſeſs'd all his 
lands entirely in fee of the apoſtolical ſee, which the 
other would not. For he would acknowledge no more 
than his deceas'd father had acknowledged, and what 
the emperor. had adjudg'd at Bolonia, by a decree in 
the time of the deceas d pope Clement. 

Thus he departed, re infei, {without doing any 
thing,] and went to the emperor, who promis'd him 
at his coming, that he would eafily make the pope 
conſent, and come to the point contain'd in his ſaid 
decree ; and that he ſhould go home, leaving an am- 
baſſador with him, to ſollicit the affair when he came 
on this fide; and that he ſhould not pay the ſum al- 
ready agreed upon, before he heard further from 
— craft lies here, N emperor W 

an 
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and ſeeks it on all hands, and taxes all the world he 
can, and borrows it from all parts. When he comes 
hither, he will demand ſome of the pope, tis a plain 
caſe, For he will repreſent /'to them, That he has 
made all theſe wars-againſt the Turk'and 

to ſecure Italy and the pope, and that-he:maft of ne- 
ceſſity contribute to it. The pope will anſwer, That 
he has no money, and will manifeſtly prove his po- 
verty to him. Then the emperor, without diſburſing 
any thing, will demand the duke of Ferrara's of him, 
which he knows he may command at a word ; and 
this is the myſtery of the matter. Vet tis not cer - 
tain whether things will be managed thus or no. 


rere 


LETTER XV. 
My lord, 

OU aſk whether the lord Pietro: Ludovic is che 
1 pope's legitimate ſon or baſtard: be aſſur d, the 
pope was never married, which is as muehi as to ſay, 
that the aforeſaid gentleman is certainly a baſtard, The 
pope had a very beautiful ſiſter. There is to be ſeen to 
this day, at the palace in that apartment where the 
ſummiſts refide, built by pope Alexander, an imago 
of our lady; which ( tisfaid) was drawn after that gen- 
tlewoman : ſhe was married to a gentleman, couſin 
to the lord Rance, who being in the war, in the ex- 
pedition of Naples, the ſaid pope Alexander ,: 
now the lord Rance having certain knowledge of the 
thing, gave notice of it to his coufin,'tellinghim, that 
he opght not to ſuffer ſuch a wrong done to their fa- 
mily by a Spaniſh pope ; and that, if he would en- 
dure it, he himfelf would not. In ſhort, her huſband 
kill'd her; for which fact the preſent pope griev d: 
and to a his ſorrow, A made him a car- 
dinal, being yet but very young, and beſtowed n 
8 of his favour upon him. ; 


At 
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At that time the pope kept a Roman lady of the houſe 
of Ruffina, and by her had a daughter, who was married 
to the lord Bauge, count of Sancta Fiore; who died in 
this town ſince I came hither. By her he has one of the 
two little catdinals (ho is called the cardinal of Sancta 
Fiore.) The pope likewiſe had a ſon, ho is the ſaid 
Pietro Ludovico, concerning whom you enquire, Who 
has married the daughter of the count de Cervelle, on 
whom he has got a whole houſe-full of children, and 
among others the little cardinacule Farneſe, Who was 
made vice - chancellor by the death of the late cardinal 
de Medicis. By what is ſaid you may judge, why the 
pope did not very well love the lord Rance, and vice 
verſa, [on the other ſide] the lord Rance put no great 
confidence in him: whence ariſes a great quarrel be- 
tween my lord John-Pawi de Cere, ſon to the ſaid lord 
Rance, and the above named Pietro Ludovico, for he 
is reſolved to revenge the death of his aunt. 1 

But he is quit of it on the part of the ſaid lord Rance, 
for he died the 11th day of this month, going a hunting, 
in which he extremely delighted, old as he was. The 
oecaſion Was this: he had got ſome "Turkiſh. horſes 
from the fairs of Racana, and as he was hunting on 
one-of them that was very tender-mouth'd, it fell, 
tumbled over him, and bruis'd him with the ſaddle-bow 
ſo ſeverely, that he did not live above half an hour 
after the fall. This was a great loſs to the French, 
for the king in him has loſt a good fervant for his af- 
fairs in Italy, ?Tis rightly ſaid, that the lord John-Paul 
his ſon. will be no leſs hereafter, But it will be a long 
time e er he gets ſuch experience in feats of arms, or 
ſo great a reputation among the commanders and ſol- 
diers, as the late brave man had. I wiſh, with all 
my heart, that my lord d'Efſtiffac, by his death, had 
the county of Pontoiſe; for, tis ſaid, it brings a good 45 
revenue. 

To aſſiſt at the funeral, and to comfort the mar- 
ehioneſs his wife, my lord cardinal has ſent to Ceres, 

#2 near 
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near twenty miles ſrom this ton, my lord de Ram- 
bouillet and the abbot of St, Nicaiſe, who was a near, 
kinſman to the deceas d. 'belleve you have ſeen him 
at court.) He is alittle man, all life; who was call'd. 
the archdeacon of the urſins: : belides, he has ient ſome, 


others of his prothonotaries z ; Which e my an, 
of Maſcon has done, 


. 
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LE 1 T E R XVI. 
My lord, 


'Defer to my next to give. you more at Jarge the 

* news concerning the em TAY + for his deſigu is not, 
yet perfectly diſcovered, ' He is ſtill at Naples, but is 
expected here by the end of this month. Great pre- 
parations are made for his coming, and abundance of 

triumphal arches. His four harbingers have been a 

good while here in town ; two of them Spaniards, one. 
Burgundian, and the fourth a Flemming, 

'Tis great pity to ſee the ruins of the churches, pa- 
laces, and houſes, which the pope cauſed to be demo- 
liſhed and pulled down, to make and level him a way. 
For the charges of his reception he bas laid a tax on 
the college of cardinals, on thoſe who have places: at, 
court, and the artificers of the town, as much as the ve- 
ry aquarols, The town is already full of foreigners. . 

On the 5th of this month the cardinal of Trent (Tris, 
dentinus) arrived, being ſent here by the emperor, His 
train is very numerous, and more ſumptuous than the. 
pope's. He had with him above a hundred Germans 
all dreſt alike : their gowns were red, with a yellow, 
galloon ; and on their right ſleeve was embroider d a 
wheat-ſheaf tied cloſe, and round it was written unitas, 

I hear he is much for peace, and reconciling all 
the chriſtian princes. He eagerly deſires a general 
council, whatever is done in other matters, I was pre. 
ſent when he ſaid to my lord cardinal du Bellay: His 
holineſs, the cardinals, biſhops, and prelates of the 
church, are againſt a council, and will by no means 


hear 


- 
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hear any thing of it, tho they are preſſed by ſecular 

rer on that ludject; but I ſee the time at hand when 
e prelates of the church ſhall be reduced to demand 

4 council, and the laity will not hearken to it. This 

will be when the latter have taken from the church all 

the wealth and patrimony which they had given, while 


. eccleſiaſticks, by the means of frequent councils, main. 


tained peace and unity among the laity.” 
Andrew Doria came to this town on the 3d of this 
month in no very good equipage, No manner of par- 
ticular reſpe& was ſhewn him at his arrival, ſave on- 
ly the lord Pietro Ludovico conducted bim as far as 
the palace of the cardinal Camerlingo, who is a Ge- 
noefe, of the houſe of Spinola, The next day he ſa - 
—— 'the pope, and the day after went away for Ge- 
* emperor's behalf, to inform himſelf un- 
concerning the diſpoſition of the French 
— the war. 

We have had here a poſitive account of the old 
queen of England's death; and they add, that the 
princeſs her daughter hes very ill. 

However, the bull that was iſſued out againſt the 
king of England to excommunicate him, and to in- 
terdi& and proſcribe his kingdom, did not paſs at the 
conſiſtory, becauſe of the articles De commentibus ex- 
ternorum & commerciis mutuis, of the paſſages of fo- 
reigners and mutual intercourſes, which my lord car- 


"inal du Bellay and the biſhop of Maſcon oppoſed in, 


the king's name, on account of the intereſt which he, 
pretends to have in it, It has been put off till the 
emperor's arrival, 

My lord, I moſt humbly recommend myſelf to your 
kind favour, praying God' that it may pleaſe him to 


keep you long in health and proſperity. 
* 5 15, Pour lordſhip's | 
moſt humble ſervant, 


"7 Ty. 6 Francis RAB ELAN. 


* | | : The end of the letters. 
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